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FOREWORD 



The National Institute of Education (NIE) was created by Congress in 1972 as the 
primary Federal agiency for educational research and development. It is now part of the 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement, Department of Education. NlE's 
policy is established by the National Council on Educational Research, whose IS members 
are appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. ^ 

The Institute's mission tstwofold: to promote educational equity and to improve the 
quality of educational practice. To this end, NIE supports research and dissemination 
activities thi^t will help individuals^regardless of race, sex, age, economic status, ethnic 
origin, or handicapping condition-realize their full potential tfirough education. 

To address the issues of educational and occupational equality for women and to 
identify^factors contributing to the underrepresentation.of minority women in education 
and work, NIE held a series of conferences between 1975 and 1978 to solicit the views of 
Black, Hispanic-American, Asian-Pacific- American, Americbi Indian, and white ethnic 
women. This volume contains the papers presented at the conference on the concerns of 
white ethnic women as well as individual and group recommendations from the participants. 
Included are policy, rese2rch, social, and humanitarian concerns* much of whose implement- 
ation fall beyond the mission, purview^ and resources of NIE and the Department of Educa- 
tion. Therefore, NIE is now making them available to a wider audience* 

These conferences were conceived, planned, and coordinated by the former Women's 
Research Program at NIE. In 197&, the administrative structure at NIE was reorganized into 
three broad program areas: Teaching and Learning (T & L); E^ducational Policy and 
Organization (EPO); and Dissemination and Improvement of Practice (DIP). The program 
activities previously undertaken by the Women's Research Program were expanded to 
involve three groups: the Social Processes/Women's Research Team in the Learning and 
Development unit of T & L; life Women's Studies Team in EPO; and the Minorities and 
Women's Program in DIP. Several other teams focus their attention on special topics such as 
women and mathematics^ career development in women, and teenage pregnarricy. 

The minority women's conference marked the Initial st^p in opening a dialog among 
researchers, practitioners, activists, policymakers, arid a Federal educational agency.; The 
actual publication of the conference reports has experienced various delays, but NIE has 
already acted on many conference recommendation^^ For instance, recent grants competi- 
tions have emphasized participation by minorities and women as grant recipients, reviewers, 
pandists, and as the target population in current research efforts. A sample of recent 
NIE-sponsored research focusing on minority women's issues is glvfin in appendix 

\ 

The research agenda Tor minorities and women at NIE has grown considerably since the 
first conference 4 years aga. The Social Processes/Women's Research Team is developing a 
research area plan that focuses on how the immediate social environment affects the learn- 
ing, dt/elopment, and lifetime opportunities of the individual the Minorities and Women's 
Program is sponsoring programs to strengthen minority arid women policymakers and 
researchers. In addit^n, many organizations, such as the National Commission on Working 
Women, emerged as a direct result of the conferences. 
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Credit for making the conferences a reality goes to Jean Lipman-Blumen, head of the 
former Women's Research Program, and the members of her team-Christina Hristakos, 
Carol Crump, and Joan Aliberti, Credit for making the conferences a success goes to the 
patient and devoted participants, the chairpersons, and the innumerable behind-the^scen^s ' 
contributors who supplied invaluable contacts, advice, encouragement, and motivation. 
Rosalind Wu supervised the final editorial process. This publication is a tribute to the labors 
and generosity of all those people. 
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CHAPTER t 
I^4TR00UCT(0N 



* ■ Joan M* Aliberti* 

In the I960*s ethnicity became synonymous with the plight of the blue coHor 
workw* Often thooght of o$ the rocist and bigoted uneducated man^ his imoge in 
books end the media was portrayed as one wKo was intent on protecting his 
territory**hJs home» his'wprkt and his community— from alien invasions* On the 
other handt the wonmjn was .seen as the mother supporting her husband 
(emotionally)| j^otecting her chitdrent ond defending her heorth* To the white 
collar liberatt the *^thnici** were the uninvotved ond the uncultured, truly locking in 
any vision of America* - Thereforet for one to identify with one*s ethnic group 
during this period was considered un*Americon* The ^elites** typicoUy ignored the 
people who clearly identified with ethnic groups* 8ut this has changed* 

While the 19601s and the eorly 1970's brought some revolutionary change in 
the Qteo of civil rights ond women^s issues^ tittle positive attention was focused on 
the concept of cultural diversity in poticymdking decisions* NeverthetesSt among 
scholars and acodemics ethnicity became somewhat of dn inteltectuat pursuits 
Herbert Gaas*t The Urban Villaqerst and Glazer and MoyniharfSt Beyond the Melting 
Ppt be<^n to investigate the ethnic working class culture* 

Yet, in thiSvTesearcht the role of y/omen was still viewed in a narrow pro- 
vincial manner* Little attention was focused on the changes of women -n the home, 
in the neighborhoodst and in the workplace* tf women were nventioned at all tt was 
in the most stereotypic role, os the helpmotet standing behind their husbands and 
children*- 

During the tatter port of the l?70's the role of the white ethnic women began 
to chonget although os soctolt economict and educational advances influenced her 
.outlookt our society and our institutions did little to accommodate her changing 
needs* Her working roots were from a working-closs bockgroundt but her new 
mobility made her neither working class nor bourgeoise* Consequently! her culture 
has CQttted her to straddle two distinct worlds* 

(f the issue for ethnic women is not entirely one of economicst one might osk: " 
What is the role of the Federal Government? What is the need for federally' 
sponsored research? Is there a need for any policy changes? Is the white ethnic 
wonwn 0 victim of discrimination in educational and occupational areas? Although 
not all ethnic women come from ony particular economic groupt often, their trodi-- 
tional culture has prevented them from achieving full potentioK The extent to 
which this occurs is dependent on many variables* Nevertheless, for the white 



*Joon Aliberti v/qs on NIE Associate and the Project Officer for coordinating 
the conference and preparing thisv volume for publication* She is now head of the 
Governor*s Commission on the Status of Wamen in the State of Massachusetts, 
^ Room 1 105, lOO Cambridge Street, Boston, MA 02202* 
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ethnic woman, the family, the community, ond the schools often creote qn envi* 
ronment In which women ore victtnns of rigidly proscribed roles. From birth she 
leorns. traditions thot are possed on from generotion to generotion, and thot'the 
socialization process often offects the way women perceive themselves..^ In many 
coses, these perceptions do, in fact, affect aspirotions and educational ond career 
choices. The problem is most severe for first- ond second-generotion women. 

Generolly, the women's movement has been seen as o middle-closs struggle. 
Nevertheless, there is growing evidence that follout from this movement has 
touched women in ethnic neighborhoods. The fight for equal pay for equal work, 
the upgradin9 of women's work, the increasing of educotionol and occupational 
opportunities for oil women did, to some degree, affect, women who were not 
troditional!y the. benefactors from the largest of the great middle class* As o 
resultj the educotionol and economic experiences long denied have created an 
upword mobility not previously ovailable to her ViTmiTnigrant mothers and 
grandmothers. 

As the movement continued ethnic women were beginning to fight for their 
rights in their own neighborhoods, yet sociol scientists failed to ocknowledge this 
chonge. Wfith the exception of Nancy Seifer*s Absent from the Morority and Nobod)^ 
Speaks for Us ond Kathleen McCourt's Working Class Women, little has been 
written about these women. 

Traditionally, social science literature has deoltVith.women and ethnic issues 
on fairly seporbte levels. As o result this research has not addressed the differing 
needs of white ethnic women. Because of their color they are not sharply 
distinguished from the mainstream of our society, yet their troditionol volues and 
customs prevent them from being totolly accepted. They remoin isolated and 
misunderstood, sharing many of the problems confronving their minority sisters. 

Similorly, in terms of doto collection, ethnicity is typicolly catc^gorized olong 
raciol rother thon cultural lines; people are usuolly classified either with o rocial 
minority or a white mojorily. Culturol diversity is ignored in legislative 
development ond ^ the implementotion of Government progroms. Failure to 
ocknowledge these diverse cultural influences is the foilure to meet these women*s 
chonging needs. , ^ * 

For some of these reasons, the former Women's Reseorch Progrom at NIE 
included the stOdy of white ethnic women on its reseorch agenda on minority 
women. It wos hoped thot attempts to understand dif f erences - con leod us to 
recognize similarities. 

. In designing this conference; extensive, efforts were mode to reach 
community organizers, policymakers, and acodennriei€ins. Universities, locol ond 
Stote ogencies, community groups, ond ethnic associations were contacted for input 
Into the plonning process. In oil, over 300 responses were received. After 
numerous lengthy discussions ond referrols, the issues were defined, the poper 
topics determined, andthe participants selected. 

Ail the participants are leoders in the struggle to identify ond rectify the 
obstocles confronting white ethnic women in mony oreos: historicol literatures, 
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hard research, career counseling, *)obs, famifles, and cammunity organisation and 
Qctivisim* The women represented a djyerslt/-of bockgrounds, but they had a strong 
common bond In their dedication to breokirig down the barriers that have blocked 
the way as white ethnic wonrwn strive to rise above stereotypes, to open up their 
life Ojitions,' ta heighten" their aspirations and explanations, and to fight the 
disc^rlmlnatlon they often face by virtue of their being ethnic, often working-class 
women. 

Several ethnic groups were represented: Italian born, !tal ion- American, 
Rnnish, GernrKin, Slav, Jewish, 'and Greek. The majority of the participants were 
from large tirbon ethnic areos, and they offered a slightly larger representation 
from particular ethnic groups (oiown for their social-action orientation, A careful 
attempt was mode to ensure that at least nrrajor ethnic groups were 'represented, 
although the cultural diversity of this country mokes It impossible to represent all 
ethnic groups* - ^ " 

We ore Ihdrf>ted to the nrrany Individuals who made this project a reality. Dr.: 
Jean LipnrKin*Blumen not only Initiated this project but also provided support and 
encouragement at the nwst criticol stages. From congressional staffs, to Federal 
ogency officials, from city halls to State houses to local community centers, many 
dedicated individuals were an integral port of the planning and implenwntatlon 
process. 
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CHAPTER II 
QVERyiEW * 



The rec<Knmendot)on$ mode in this report ore not necessorily restricted 
to Vfhttp^thnic women; they speak to the experiences of discriminotion ^ 
foced fcy minority and white ethnic women alike. To the exten^that"we ^ 
procwd separately^ we are in danger of being divided ogoinst eoch 
other^ thus defeating all our endeavors. Our problems will be solved 
only if concerted oction is token on thetfpart of minority and ethnic 
women jointly. - ' (statement by conference porticipcnts) 

Thirty^six ww>en, including five observersi of European descent met in 
Boston^ MossQChusetts, October 10*1 3^ I978» under the ou9pices of the Notional 
Institute of Education (NIE). ^ The women were charged with two tasks: (I) to 
identify ond discuss key problems foced by 'white ethnic women in the oreos of 
education^ career opportunities^ ond jobs;, and (2) to fwmulate a set of research^ 
policy, omJ funding recommendations odd^essl)g these prolbleryis. They were en- 
couro^ to consider alt issues of occupationol and educational needs^ including 
oction that fall outside the oUtfTority of NIE^ but which other ogencies and insti*< 
tutions could under-toke. ^^^^ ^ 

^^Durfng the opening plendry session^ 1 1 popers and 2 films were presented as 
bockground for discussion. The major issues addressed at this session weret 

0 Defining ethnicitjX The category "white ethnic*' encomposses 
many' diverse cultures, traditions^ ond economic situotionsi and 
the porticiponts agreed that v^hot is crucial to on understanding of 
. white ethnicity is not^ definition of ethnicity per se^ since that 
definition con vary frof^ culture to culture ond from person to 
person, but rather a recognition of this diversity coupled with 
I sensitivity to the many common pr^lems faced by white ethnic 

women! whatever their cultural heritage. 

o Breaking down stereotypes and fostering pride in heritage. 
Ethnics wont to hove their ethnicity acknowledged^ but they do 
not want to.be negatively ^classified because of it. White ethnic 
women^ like women of all minorities, must first break out of the 
categories that .ethnic stereotypes, hove locked them into. They 
ore too often dssunrved to be dndereducoted^ servile wives of 
undereducated, working^Ioss men; worse yet^ they ore ^assumed to 
be content tn this role and without desire to pursue the activities 
o|>en to men— advanced degrees, professional careers^ economic 
mclependence. 

o Reevaluating the historical literature that reinforces these 
stereotypes and building a data bose^ that accurately describes the 
contributions of white ethnic women/ starting from the time of 
immigration ond continuing through to the present day; V/hite 
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ethnic women hove been mstrumentol in shaping American social, 
labor, ecomKnic, and reform history, but these ochievenwnts ore 
routinely overlooked by historians. 

o Opening up career options for white ethnic girls. Career coun> 
^ selors are often insensitive to problems thot white ethnic girls 
^may face os they contemplate their choices after high school. 
Counselors tend to pigeonhole these girls on the basis .of their^ 
cultural background; they may assume, for example, that becouse"^ 
a girl is from a culture that has traditionally ostracized women 
who prefer a career to full*time motherhood, then the girl will be 
unwilling to consider rK>ntraditionQl options. As a result, white 
ethnic girls ore not encouraged to Ibok beyond culturally or 
socially established limits and exnmir^e all possibilities. 

0 % Oevek)ping orgonizotion/leodership skills. Many white ethnic 
women live in working-class neighborhoods where the need for 
comrhunJty centers offering health core and other socioKwrvices ^ 
is acute. In this porticulor area, women\are In a dduble bind: as ' 
mothers, they ofe esp^tolly affected EdV the consegyences of 
inadequate health core services (they see that the children hove 
immunization shots, they seek treatment wl«n the childrien ore 
ill); but because being o^mother also usually entails fuil*time 
devotion to the home and family, these women ore thfejeost 
equipped to effectively organize and wield power in order to 
obtain quality health cgre facilities. There is olso^^critlcal need 
in many ethnic neighborhoods for services to the elderly, but again 
the organizing skills ore locking. ^ \^ 

\^ 

^ o Meeting the educational and occupotionot needs of working-class 
nrwthers. These women in particular find it difficult to bolonce 
family responsibilities with holding.o job ar attending school, and 
both employers and educational institutions should implement 
policies incorporating, such features as flexible hours md chitdcore 
to enable women to ^pursue activities outside the home. - Many 
times a second income is critical, but existing employment 
practices make it difficult. If not impossible, for mothers to work. 



^ On the second day of the conference, the porticlponts took up these issues in 
two workshops, >academic and practitioner, and developed a set of recommenda- 
tions* These recommendations were further discussed at a second plerKiry session 
and ore presented In the chairpersons* reports In chapters III and IV of this volume. 

Th^ recommon4ations that follow summarize the discussion of the final 
session and the spirit of the conferencel 

p ' Federal agencies should communlcote with each other with regard 
to the concerns of ethnic won>en. Their policies' and practices 
' should be reviewed in congress tonal/commit tee/agency hearings 
^ for their effect on the needs and development of ethnic women. 



♦There should be o imondotory^ijeview of budget ollocotions before 
progroms ore implem^ted^tc^'(f(^jy|p|^^^ sensrtlvit/ to white 
ethnic women^s issi^.j^fj^edpr^gi^^plines on finonciol old must 
include white ethnic! hr their pr^groAi benefits. 

0 Ethnic orgonizotions should be exomined: estoblish o directory of 
ethnic orgonizotions, survey their history, ond onalyze the stotus 
of women in tJ\ose orgonizotions. More specificolly, the role of 
unions ond ethnic ogencies in effecting change ond in building 
coolitions in the lives of ethnic women should be studied. 

0 Reseorch Is needed on mixed ethnic settings where intergroup 
tensions exist so one ethnic group will not victimize onother. A 
united l^ront is necessory. 

^ 0 ■ Women who ore sensitive to/ethnic needs should be placed in 
leodership positions in Federd ogencies ond progroms. The con- 
ference colled on women curretitly in leodership positions, such os 
congresswonien ond the director of NIE to promote the policy ond . 
. reseorch recommendotions mode ot this conference. 

0 The Deportment of Housing ond Urban Developrhent (HUD) should 
conduct reseorch on women's housing needs, e.g.: Whot kinds of 
residences do different ethnic women prefer, ond how do they 
conduct their lives in those residences? 

0 NIE should convene o, conference with r^resentotives from oil 
five minority women's conferences to stress the commonolities. 
The women will meet to unify ond build networks ond to develop o 
compact reseorch ogendo using the combined resources of oil five 
groups. 

Finolly, the group commended NIE for its recognition of the heeds of white 
ethnic women ond emphasized the need for NtE to continue to include this unique 
populotion in its future considerotions. 

Underlying the conference recommendotions is the ocknowledgment thot they 
do not oddress oH the npeds of oM ethnic womenj but they ore on ottempt to 
oddress reotisticolly the common obstocles foced by theSe women in Americon 
society. Another gool is to suggest reseorch, policy, ond funding progroms thot 
shoukJ be ijnplemented by NtE, other Federot ogencies, ond privote institutions os 
on initiol step toword gronting white ethnic women the recognition and equodty of 
treotment thot is morolly ond legolly their due. 
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CHAIRPERSONS' REPORT; PRACTITtOrsERS 



Morlo A. Anastasi and Bosonko Evosevtc 



INTRODUCTION 

^ A worm^ Hvely^spirlt and energy Si^arked the otmosphere of the proctltioner 
$e$$jon$> which were comprised of womw who ore directly Involved with services 
thot touch the attitudes^ volues^ and needs of white ethnic women. They brought 
informotloo and experience to the discussions ond set out to ortlculote and docu* 
ment research recommendations and policy stotements needed to address the 
educotlonol ond octupotlonol needs of white ethnic women. 

These women formed o diverse group with diverse opinions; their experience 
varied^ they worked !n different settings^ and their ethnic backgrounds were 
different* f:jowever^ they shored one concern: to develop o set of rec- 
omnr>endatipns for presentation to NIE ond other oppropriote oudiences. This tosk 
wos enhonced by the women^ enthusiosm orul sincere efforts* 

It is importont to note thot their contributions were made on o theoreticot os 
well OS on Intensely personal and experientiol level. Their efforts will further the 
work of proctitibners ond address the spectrum of concerPs of white ethnic women. 

The group discussed economic exigencies ond the effects of class structure on 
white ethnic women. They refroined from linking ethnicity solely with closs 
struggle. However^ In order for their recommendations and policy stotements to 
have perspective^ the group^s intent hod to be clorlfied. This discussion or) the 
relotlonship of class ond ethnicity led to the odoption of the following preamble: 

The proctltioner group prioritized oil recommendations for urbon-bosed 
ethnic women^ but not to the exclusion- of their, q>pliccA>!lity to other 
dosses of ethnics^ wherever their communities. 

After considering the papers written by members of the groups the women 
identified the following os oreas of mojor concern: 

• Educotion 

• Curriculum development 

• Networks 

• Community organizing ond leadership development 

• Heolth/nientol heolth i 

m Medio^orts^ondhumaiitles ^ . 



EDUCATION. 



Communication tools; acodemic offerings; programs on^tfyiic^consciousness 
raising; information gathering and sharing; counseling; and a strong_ 
recommendation to build a body of knowledge on the needs of white ethnic women 
were some of the issues addressed in the papers presented by Krickus, Lee, Lowry, 
ona Sconlon. Each author concentrated on her topic, but together they stated a 
need for a more creative approach to a(klre$$ing the concerns of white ethnic 
women. 

/Aduit ethnic women who live in urban neighborhoods have educational and 
occupational needs that are overlooked by traditional institutions. Becouse of their 
family responsibilities ond concerns, their role identity os ethnic wcMmen» and their 
extensive and sometimes intensive involvement in community issues, women often 
find that the programs offered by existing educational institutions do not relate to 
them. 

Traditionally, women in ethnic neighborhoods are the strength of community 
organizations. Such neighborhoods often lack cultural and educational opportuni- 
ties. Community-invdyed ethnic women seek to improve their knowledge and skills 
and to grow personally so that they can participate fully in the community ond 
contribute to neighborhiood stdbilization and development. The recommenddtions 
on education address these needs, but their applicability will vary within regtons 
and among groups. - 

.'Action and Research 

It Is recommended. that; 

e tsleighborhood^bosed education programs modeled after the National 
Congress of Islelghborhood Women (NCNW) college program should 
be funded for replication in other ethnic areas. The major 
components of ^uch a design are: ' ^ 

- That It bifr a liberal arts degree program, cosponsored by a 
community group end on existing higher educational institution; 
that it be focused on neighborhood issues, which should provide 

,f the basis for academic course structure; and that it be an 
experientially based curriculum 

- That it contain a counseling program with peer counseling and 
support systems 

- That a strong ethnic and wcwmen studies theme>e-<^^part of the 
course design ^ • 

* That faculty and course work sensitive to ethnic issues be 
adopted . ^ 

- That students participate in curriculum development and faculty 
selection 

17- 
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That the course^ program include skiSIs development and refine- 
ment 



# A pilot project in two or three ethnic neighborhoods should be 
funded that will educate ethnics about themselves and about other 
ethnics. This should be designed as a 10- to j2-week program. Such 
programs would be open to educators^ community leaders^ end atf 
those-interested in, fostering self-identity and consciousness raising 
among white ethnic women..^ 

# Neighborhood organizations .^should be funded to develop local re- 
source centers that: 

- Draw on indigenous material (oral histories, ojlobiographtes* 
surveys, questionnaires, etc.) 

- Feed this data into larger informational systems, such as the 
Educational Research Information Center (ERIC) 

- Utilize the resources of larger informational systems as needed 
in the community . 



# Women*s studies programs in 4-yeor and community colleges should 
incorporate courses and issues of concern to ethnic women. When 
possible, these courses should be connectec to women^ centers 
where women of alt backgrounds can come together. 

• Ethnic studies programs should incorporate ethnic women!s concerns. 



# Leadership training and community organizing skills should be in* 
corporated in this model of o neighborhood-based educational- 
facility. . . 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

In discussing non traditional educattonol models for white ethnic women, the 
group addressed the type of curriculum that must be designed to fit the personal, 
social, economic, and cultural ^neeJis of white ethnic women. ^ They reviewed 
educational experience as a support to upward occupational mobility, os welt as to 
personal growth and development of the individual as an ethnic womoi. The group 
expanded this theme to include the need to educate ethnics, with equol emphasis on 
the netfd to educate others cbooi ethnics. Creating curriculum materials that 

fulfill bath these tasks is moiddtory. 

^ ■ ■ 

The following recommendations evolved from curriculum development issues; 



Policy 




Jt is recommended that: 



■is 



• NtE should fund a survey and/or use other reseorch modes on the 
available curriculum materials, at^all educational levels, that: 

- Define the chonging roles, aspirations, and needs of white ethnic 
women vis-a-vis education and occupation 

- Review the impact of these changes on white ethnic women, 
their families, and society , 



- IDopument white ethnic women's histories 

i^^ecord the xole of white ethnic women in American radical 
movements in this century 

^-^^ Study family systems of various elhnic subcultures 

• NIE should publjsh the research findings on these topics for 
dissemination to the Deportment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
State Title IX coordinators^ -public elementary and high school 
— systeniS(Mmnwnity colleges, centers of higher education, and other 



• Institutes should be funded. The recommended institutes are those 



- Promote teacher awareness of the ethnic diversity in the five 
areas mentioned above 

- Promote additional curriculum materials found locking in the NIE 



NETWORKS ■ - - 

Information gathering and sharing is necessary to facilitate the growth and 
develonment of white ethnic women. Networks will serve as the foundation of' 
fujure planning and programing and as the bases far establishing a body of 
knowledge. ' , 

The proctitipners who have successfully developed programs in their 
communities strongly supported transferring these concepts to other communities 
through an information network. Such networ1<s would functicm at local as well as 
nationol and intemational levels. The group agreed on the need for on established, 
functioning network. They recommended the following; 

• A survey of dll existing mfornrKition and informational systems on 



ethnic ond neighborhood women should be. funded. The search would 
cross-reference these descriptors: 

- Community organizations 




thatt 



' survey 



Pr<xnote dissemination of a body of knowledge to the audiences 
previously mentioned ' 



- Ethnic organizations 

- Ethnic communities 

• Women** issues 

• Women% centers 

Nei^hfxMiKXxl women/groups/organizations 

- Educational Institutions 

• Ethnic studies programs 



• The results of these findings should be published and disseminated to 
neighborhood groupst libraries^ schools^ Title IX State coordinatorst 
Federal ogenciest ond other appropriate audiences. 

• NlE should be funded to chorHiel ethnic studies information into 
existing clearinghouse systems such as the Women'Ss Equity Act 
Clearinghouse ond ERIC. In the cose of the latter^ NlE must ensure 
the integration of descriptors 4hat would allow retrieval of informa- 
tion regarding ethnic wonnen/studies/programs/centerst etc. 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZING AND LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

This topic produced a dynamic response from the participants* The 
presenters eniphasized the need to maximize what already exists end hos proven 
"successful in community-organizing efforts* They reiterated that ethnic women 
are mfopp^ community leoder^ip resources because their potential has hot been 
nurtured merprxrctitioners refined their concerns into the recommendations listed 
below. The bosi^^^conc^ wos to use existing leader^ip potentio* develop 
leodei^^ip where needed^^nd-futther community development by seeking and 
funding training for grassroots ethnic women*.:^^^^ ^ 

The group recommended, the following: ^^^^^—^^ 

m NlE ^ould fund a technical ossistonce program to train nr'qhbor* 
. hood women in the areas of program and organization developmentt 
e.g.t administration and management. The women funded under this 
program would then serve as resources to other community groups 
needing assistance in these areas. " \ 

• NIE should support the work of organizing on the neighborhood level. 

• Particular support and funding by NIE and other agencies for the 
development and education' of community women tn this area of 
activity ^ould be addressed.' 
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HEALTH 

Discussion of this topic wos generoted by Wilson** poper, which pointed out 
the nc€d for high-quality health core* The proctitioners.coricurred with the prer 
senter thot such o service should be neighborhood based ond controlled in order thot 
it be occessible ond responsive to the commuTflTylt serves* The folJowing 
recommendotions resulted* 

# Funding should be provided for troining white ethnic women to 
become health core proctitioners ot oil levels of heolth*reloted 
occupations. This training" ond preporotion would ensure* 

- Thot health core will be sensitive to culturotly ond linguistic oily 
diverse populotions 

- Thot job opportunities will expand for white ethnic Women 

♦ Ethnic women should be in palicymoking positions, especiolty tn 
heolth core fields. They should olso be porticiponts ot oil levels 
where decisions offect them, especiolly on the neighborhood level. 

• A free notionol health insurance plan should be developed ond im*^ 
plemented* If o deductible is incorporated into such o plon, there 
should be o provision for co-insuronce rother thon o deductible lump 
sum* Notionol health insuronce must olso include comprehensive- 
benefits in order for neighborhood women, for whom health costs 
become o budgetory problem, to benefit from the plan. 

♦ The contihuotion of neighborhood-bosedt neighborhood-controlled 
health focitities must be ensured. 

MENTAL HEALTH 

A paper oddressing this topic wos not o specific port of the proctitioners* 
ogeada; However^ throughout their sessions dealing with educotionol issues^ 
community orgonizing, ^ond leodership de^lopment^ the subject of mentol heolth 
emerged* Due to the importonce of this issue ond its recurrence in the discussions, 
the practitioners developed on e)(tensive set of reseorch ond policy 
recommendations. . 



Reseorch 

♦ Funds for long-ror)ge studies exploring^ ihe relotfonshlp between o 
womon^S ethnicity ond. her vocotlcnol ond educotionol ospirotlons 
should be ovoiloble* 

\ ♦ A study of the effectiveness of health core when offered by persons 
X 'of the some sex, ethnic groups or bockground os the populotlon 
X served should be fumied* 



• Research should be funded to study the attitudes of professionals 
within the mental health field toward white ethnic women. 

• Research should be funded to study how white ethnic women cope 
with life cycle events, with focus on these questions: 

' - Where ore these traditions helpful tn terms of coping strotegles? 
What customs^ viev^s, volues, etc., hove transferobillty? 

* ^ How con this information be incorporated Into mental health 

proctlce dnd be applied to successful Intervention or treatment? 

• ' The role of counselors In helping white ethnic women to claim and 

direct their own talents^ lifestyles, cwid career options must be 
studied* 

• Research ahould be funded to stucfy role models for ethnic women, 
using on Intergenerotlonol . or cross-generdtional model end 

. addressing the following questions: 

- Do role models exist? 

- Where were they? 

* *f ho are they? 

- What influence do ihey have? 

- How have they served as role nKKJels? 

Policy 

• The placement of white ethnic women In graduate and professional 
schools^ especially In the mental health field, should be promoted. 

• Ethnic women should be encourolged through reccuitrhent and scfwl- 
arships to pursue these careers* 

^e The curriculum In health cffid health-related studies ^ould be ex- 
panded to include sensitivity to the special mental heolth needs of 
white ethnic women* 

• The role of counselors must be developed and emphasized so that 
ethnic ivomeo will be encouraged to cjwse the options that ore 

most nneaningf ul for their personal growtM; 

MEDIAt ARTSt AhD HUMAf^T '^'^^r ' - — ' " 

The recommendations oh medio^ arts* and humanities were generoted from 
discuslion of the papers presented by Nardelji-Haight and ^k)schese, which raised 
the same issues of educotlont information retrteValt networkingt and organizing 
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skills, but qs they crittcall^f relate to the arts* All the group menibers felf 
tntlmotely Involved^ stnce thetr awn lives have been touched by negative imcgeSt 
stereatypest and roles created by the medta, arts, and humanities* In on effort to 
promote positive t^Ktges, stereotypest and roles, the group developed the fallowing 
recommendotions: 

# Research should be funded ta study the portrayal of ethnic women in 
literature f and visual media* This study should concentrate on 
present-day choracterizations and how thts affects the setf^Imoge of 

^ ethnic women* * 

♦ federal and State ogencles should allot funds for films ond other 
medld^creqted by ethnic wcwmen to promote positive images af 
ethnic women; ^ ^ — 

# Reseorch should be funded to study the proportloh-df-^alr time In « 
public service coverage that the comn^erciat radio and television^ — ^ 

. sta^ttons spend on ethnic women^ issues as port of meeting FCC 
credenttating criteria* Such a study could also extend to public TV 
and rodia , > * 

♦ Comparative studies of the feminist movement within the white 
^ethnic female population in the United States and the country af 

driglaroddressing the cultural and historical impHcotlons, should be 
funded* — . 

e The preservation and fo$+erlng afvethnic^fdlk art an shoul5l 
be funded, especially those art forms that are traditionally .the 
product of women's creativity* * 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly, the final recommendation is that all of these research ond^pollcy 
recommendations be acted upon* The practitioners worked hard in assessing the 
poper^i flavoring the discussion with their own expertise, contributing information, 
and. effectively reconciling divergent opinions in order to develop this compre- 
' hensive research end policy agendo* 

* 

White ethni? women are on emerging constituency, end all the authors ogreod 
that.dota on this constj^tuency^are limited* The consensus opinion was that a boc^ 
of knowledge on WHIte ethnic wcHmen must be developed in order for the prac* 
tltlon^s to '^est utilize their skills* Governmental agencies, educatlonol institu* 
tlonst and individual researchers must mdke developing and expanding this body of 
knowledge a priarityjmd join forces to nrwke it a reality* 

A strong foundation for this body of knowledge was established at the con* 
ference in Boston, which provided the first opportunity for women to collectively 
develop on agendo for research and. policy on t;he educational and occupotionQl 
needs of white ethnic women in America* The practitioners were grateful ta NIE 
for this tond-owalted opportunity* The combined efforts of all concerned should 
promote *be realization of the recommended actions* which will tangibly affect the 
lives of white ethnic women in America* 
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CHAIRPERSpNS' REPORT* ACADEMICS 



Barbara Wertbdmer and Nancy Seifer 



INTRODUCTION 

It i$n*t dPtcn thot the problems of white ethnic w>men in terms of roceor sex 
discrimlnotlor) ore considered* Because they ore not members of rooiol minority 
groupSi the de^'ee^of discrimination they foce ond their problems of odjustment 
often go unrK^tlced Their life options are limited by their cultural heritage in ways 
' more subtle ond more obscure than the constrdnts foced by blocki Sponish- 
^leokingi and Asian Americon women* 

This theme enwrged repeotedJy in the group discussion reported Im-ei as 
members explored the complex dilemma foced by women of white ethnic^bock^ 
grounds* Whlie mony of these women ''ipass*' into the mainstream of Americon lifei 
there Is a price**that of denying their ettmic identity* There Is often a sensei even 
toda/i 4hat the first step to becoming upwardly mobile In American society is to 
. leave the old ethnic neighborhood^ whether physicallyt psychologicollyi or both^ ond 
sacrifice acfose Identification with one*s cultural roots* . 

That price is too high for some* The experience of generations of immigrants 
and their children is that It has been either urideslroble or emotionally unten(i>le to ' 
alienate oneself from one*s roots In order to assimilate* The psychological damage 
that con result from violating traditional values can be devastating. 

The closh of values between the majority culture ond ethnic subcultures Is a 
stress foctor that often leads to permanent rupture* But to young people with 
ombitiorfs of upword mobilityt the finoncioli professionali or social rewords that a 
college education promises outweigh the port of their identity that they moy hove 
to d»y* Since these roots provi(te a sense of securityt their lock may be o prime 
. couse of increasing alienation from American life* For white ethnic women who 
seek to move beyond the limits of tradition ond develop their potential and a sense 
of setfriesteem Independent of their family roles^' this is particularly acute* .It 
should be recognized that os their roles. chongei so will the ethnic fomily* Losses 
and gains need to be more clewly understood* 

Ethni^ families ond ;ie{ghborhoods troditlorxilly hove been a source of emo* 
tiond strength for millions of AmericonSi ond they have provided human end fi^ 
nonciol resources thot Federolt Stotei ond locol governments today increosingly ore 
colled upon to supply* In what portldponts sow as a time of ropld family de- 
terioration, they called upon gowtmjeftt to deslgh ond implement programs to^ 
shore up that strength wherever possible* Specific suggestions In this area ore 
spelled out kiter* 

In the brooder fromework of the %vork world, increasing numbers of, women, 
inqluding white ethnic women, seek preporotion and training for entry or reentry 
into thejobor market at a time of rising expectations In a foiling ecorKxr^* White 
ethnic men^o Dorticulor^ who ore squeezed between inflation ond recession on the 
one hand tnd cfficmative oction employment policies on the other, may support 




bo^Qsh movements that would retard upword mobility for women from their own 
failles and communities* Confllctt whether I'codily of^ent or below the sur^ 
^oce^ must be recognized arid studied by r^eorchers. 

, DISCUSSION FORMAT 

While the 9*oup utiltzed broin$torming encourage a free flow of ideas in 
order to Identify oreos needing study and suggest research 5lrotegIes to deol with 
these oreost .severol issues requiring ciorification were discussed at some length* 
Pbper writers ond partlclpcvits come from o^ variety (^..^kgrounds ond 

^/perspecttvesy and they stroVe to find a convnon philosophicol ground from which 

^ .the Interchange could proceed productively* 

■ The mo«* diffloirft of these Issues deolt with the interfoce between ethnicity 
and class* BecouscLof the I9€&s sociopollticol context which gave rise to the term 
**wl^e ethnic^** nrany community activists and sociotogists have tended to use this 
term as o synonym for working doss* Some conference participants were 
concerned prlnrarlly with the needs of lower income won>en; others were more 
interested in brood pottemit of efhn'clty ond the nMds of white ethnic wooden of olv 
socioeconomic lewis. 

To the first groopf therefore^ economic barriers common to ail tower le^come 
wonrtehr regardless of ethnic groupt seemed most critlcoK To the second groups it 
was the ethnic foctOTt exemplified by stereotypes held by the lorger societyt that 
presented the most !nsunnountd)le obstacle* Their focus was on vdlues^ behavior 
patterns^ lifestyiest and perspectives of Women who ore so closely tied to their 
ethnic heritages thot they feel e chasm between the reolity of their doily lives ond 
their perceptions of what constitutes moir^reom Americo* 

The four papers presented for the group^s ccnsiderotlon served os the back- 
drop for discussion* These papers itiustrote the voriefy of perspectives described 
obove^ oKi at fijr$t^^(ance they appecu' to present cfivergent and evep irreconcilcd>ie 
viewpoints* Cbnsidn'Ing them as o unit^ however^ provided a ^ basis for the 
suggestions and recoitfPhendatlons of the porticiponts* 

A generol theme running through the papers was as follows: For countless 
-middle-closs women In Amerlco^ ethnic identity is undoubtedly o handicq> to 
.success In'tt>e tiirger society^ but it h working-class women whose daily lives ore 
most offect^(r by this identity and whose problems ore most acute* Reseorch 
progroms^/iociol policy drectlves^ and legislotion xjre needed* If those programs 
are to he effect Ive^ on understanding of ethnic dlffeirences^must be Integroted into 
theh&^m ond content* " - 

AfiE FOUH PAPERS: A BRIEF REVIEW 

\ . The pq>er presented by Louise Lcmpherer **The Economic Struggles of Femde 
Foctory Workers: A Comparison of Frencht Pollshi and Portuguese Immigrants^** 
-emphosizear the conmoh struggle of oil low-!ncon>e women workerst whether they 
ore new Immigrmts or descendants of worklng-closs Immlgronts* According to 
Lomphere^ differences in patterns of Immigration as well os In family structure and 
votues regarding the role of women prodN:e measurcdile differences In the 




■ workplace^ areas sUch "os -ijrtStiuctivity, cqoperatian with cawarkers, and unian 
arganizati<»i*>. " ^ 

r) thatHhe 



argantzat 

- " ^ : * ^ A ^ ^ J 

Uamphere cancludes, hawever, thatHhe similarities far autweigh the differ- ^ 
enceSi Econamic necessity is the single mast important determinant in the lives af 
all warking-class wamen* Furthermace, this has always-been the cosei Little has 
changed far workingwamen since thitf*^n af the centBry except that far mare 
rnarried wamen and mothers are now a permanent part af the iabor forcei ^ 
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Kathleen McCourt, in her paper "Irish, Italian, and Jewish. Wameci at the 
Grassroots Level: A Histarical and Socialogical Perspectivej" exomirtes™ lives at 
immigrant and ethnic wamen fram a brood, cammunity-anented pers^J^ive.' To \ 
suppdrt her observations, she illustrates haw diverse immigrant cultures continue tdt 
hove on impact pn th& education arid, occupational choices of wonien. However, 
those cultures, and therefore the role of women wi,thin them, ore constantly 
reshaped by today's urban problems, just as they were by industrialization and 
urbanization in th^ 1 9th century. 

McCourt poiflts out that although different immigrant groups found different 
ways of adapting to American society, in oli coses/wonen were responsible for 
Reserving the culture* That responsibility eventually extended to the environment ' 
surrounding the home: the neighborhood, which in turn became the dependable, 
supportive pillar on which immigrant and ethnic woFking-class people leaned. As 
the fate of older, urban neighborhoods has became increasingly uncertain, ethnic 
women hove left their traditional roles and *'gane to the borricodes" in cities orouhd 
the^country to fight for the survival of their communities. 

In "Family Roles and Identities of Scandinavian and German Women," Carol 
Woehrer provides insight into subtle behavioral differences among diverse ethnic 
groups. Whether it is to strengthen those communal helping networks so critical to 
the lives af working-cfass women in urban neighSarhoods ar to develop new human 
services or educational programs, policymakers and program developers must 
understand ethnic group variations in behavior patterns and yaluesi particularly in 
terms of the way people relate tp one another^ both inside and ^xit^ide the family. 
As^women^ roles and self4mages change, such an understanding con help families 
adopt to new realities. 

In "Achieving the Dreams Beyond Tradition: Counseling White Ethnic 
American Girls^J' Mary EUen Verheyden^Hilliard suggests how school counselors can 
prepare girls fw^new social, economic, and occupational roles. In particular, she 
purges cpunselor^ to present these girls with options for beyond the traditional. 
While she feels that counselors should be sensitive to differences in ethnic 
traditions and fomUy patterns in order to communicate constructively with girls 
and their parents, she stresses that the universal problems faced by oil girls in our 
society for outweigh the differences* 

Viewed os o.unit, the papers suggest that on understanding of ethnic differ- 
ences con be critical} in dealing with family and community life, unless differences - 
in. values, behavior patterns, pefspectives, and cornmunicotion styles ore incor- 
* poroted into program designs, it is unlikely that the programs will successfully 
meet the needs of J^btir clients* Bath in the workplace. and in schools, however, the 
expei;ience of being female ^transcends any ethnic voriatior^, even though ethnic 



identity influences adaptation to change and response to new options, such as 
union^orgonizlng drives or opprenticeship programs from which women previously 
may have been excluded.> 

TNfcgjj^^cfponts, did not reach an agreement about the salience of ethnicity 
versus classlfiilto lives of white ethnic women. However, they did ogree that for 
the purposes of this conference they would focus on the Intersection of the two, 
i.e., the point at which needs can be identified as specific to white ethnic Working- 
class women in Ameriea who ore descended from late 19th- and early 20th*century 
immigronts and who in many ways still feel the stigma of being different from 
mainstream Americans. Indeed, they often face the some relentfess economic 
hardship. 

The porticiponts agreed that one critical point should be made as part of the 
statement of findings and recommendations; problems of white ethnic women are 
not isolated from those of other minority-group' women. The discussions that 
followed, therefore^ should be seen as inclusive rother than exclusive. While di- 
verse cultural histories naturally result in some differences, the bor>ds that unite 
women in seeking full partnership in American life should be seen as stronger than 
any differences. 

IHs meant, discussants felt, that the recommendations arising from this 
conference wouEd.probobly somewhat overlap those that came from the previous 
NIE^conferences on the educational and occupational needs of black, Asiar>-Pacific 
Island, Native American, and Hispanic women. This overlap would indicate 
consensus on the need for women of all backgrounds to work within a 
multiethnic/multiracial framework to realize mutual goals. 

IDENTITY CONFLICT OF WHITE ETHNfe WOMEN 

Sonr>e central questions surrounding the issue of Identity conflict oddressed by 
the group include* 

# Can positive ethnic heritage values be maintained at the some time ' 
that limitations of tradition "^are overcame and nontraditfonal roles. 
In a broader social context, are assumed? < 

# As the histories and cultures of different ethnic groups in American 
Jiffe gradually become part of school curriculums and ethnic diversity 
becomes accepted os a social goal, will the identity conflict faced 
by many ethnic women be resolved? 

# What happens to the role of ethnic women as the keepers of family | 
and community tradition, given the inevitability of economic and 
social change? 

Specific recommendations to oddress these questions were as follows; 

# NtE might solicit, pilot projects from schools on the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels to develop, test, and disseminate 
curriculum materials on the roles and contributions of white ethnic 
women. These should include* 
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* Blogrophicol and histc^icol materials' covering women^s role in 
the economic, social, and labor history, of this country 

- Discussions of the changing immigrant experience and of the 
nature of women*s roles today in countries from which the 
, largest ^oups of immigrants have come 

Gools would be threefold:, to build positive role models for 
ethnic women; to develop respect on the part of students in 
geheral; and to show the developmental role of women both here 
and in their countries of origint. Such new mater lal^ would be part 
of a wider pro^om to dispel stereotyped imogeSi 

• Attitudinol studies should be concocted in con}unction with the 
programs outlined obove to ascertain which of the goals ore^ 
achieved, which ore not and whyi - 

• NIE also might utilize the resources of women^s studies programs at 
' community and A-year colleges, not only integrating them into the 

women^s studies network but also surveying courses currently being 
offered to ascertain that rnoteriats pertaining to ethnic'women are 
port of the programs. . . , > 

• Mediovusoge should be encouroged, and proposals should be solicited 
for developing pilot television and radio programs that would deal 
with preparing ethnic women for reentry into the world of worki 
These might focus^ for example, on interviewing skills and basic 
employer expectations, and they could itKOrporate En^ish languoge 
assistonce in a form designed to appeol to the recent wonK)n 

' immigranti 

IMPACT OF ETHNICITY ON EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL OPTIONS 

Too little is known obout the role of ethnicity on the occupational choices of 
girISi The assumption is that these choices_pre delimited by foctors originating 
both within and outsideJhe ethnic community: *'internal*Vtrodition$ ond ^'external" 
institutional bibs ond indifferencet These limitations appear to be fueled by static 
and stereotypical images of ethnic woment There is, as yet, no indepth, 
contemporary account of the changing roles of women in ethnic communities. 
Selective, intensive, and comparative research could provide data to counteroct 
ethnic and class biases found in schopis and portrayed by the mediOi It would be 
important to learn: 

^ • What ore present parentat.attitucies toward educating daughters and 
how do parents view training for jobs or careers? The extent to 
which historical ethnic patterns still operate to channel girls into 
thie exploiting, dead-end occupational roles, to which immigrant 
women have been subjected for generations, needs to be 
documentedi Do foctors like geographical location, kinship net- 
. works, employer stereotypes, and self-imposed definitions of 
**proper** workploce' roles for women still significantly affect job 
choices? 
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A- study designed to survey attitudes in a representative sample of 
ethntc communities ocross the country should be followed by 
specially designed materials ttiot dispel for parents the myths c^ut 
limited work life expectcncies for today's young women. Instead^ 
the importance of school, the need to take courses tn math and the 
sciencast end projections about future educational and , job 
opportunities shoiilibe publicized. 

Where ethnic famines support job and educational progroms for 
daughters, how do the life experiences of girls who receive ^cial 
job training or education compare with the experiences of those who 
do not? A longitudinal ^udy should be cooduhcted in selected 
diverse, stcd)te ethnic communities* 

What are family support mechanisms-*financial, ps/chotoglcal, and 
social^thot encourage educational and occupational training goals in 
daughters? What kinds of jobs or careers? Are they along 
traditional lines of women's work? Does this vary for porticulor 
grxxips of ethnic women? * 

What are the differences today, if any, between the ethnic family's 
treotment uf sons end doughters? In whot ways has this treatment 
chonged? Three-genera tionot^ family histories would provcde useful 
data, indicating the extent to which women's life choices are 
influenced by the importance placed on ^education for girts in 
different ethnic groups. It would be- interesting to learn to what 
degree mothers ore chcnging their views in this regord coriTpared 
;^ with fathers.* 

To answer these questions* the group recommended that: 

There should be comparative studies on the chonging rotes of women 
in the countries of origin and in the United States, ond their impact 
educational ofvi occypotional choices. It would be useful to 
include studies of feminist.movements in these countries as well as 
the United States and to relate to thisMhe varying degrees of 
resistonce that women from different ethnic groups encounter in 
bf^eaking away from traditionally defined roles. 

ThWe should be a study of how young women perceive their college 
preparation and its value to them several years after completion. 
QonDmunity colieges have become the most common avenue for 
upward mobility for the working class. However, the labor-market 
vatue .2*year college degrees is becoming doubtful. Do 
educQtionol institutions in general adequately prepore young girts 
ond Worrien for the realities of the \ohor morket? As growing 
numbers of wonrien became heads of households, this issue increases 
in imf>ortonce. 

To Old reseocchers, ERIC descriptors, which do not'provide much 
hformation on white ethnic girls and women, should be corrected to 
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remedy this tacky and NIE should use its gaod offices in this 
as roptdly os possible. 



• There should be specie! training for school counselors, since the); are 
In d unique position to help raise the aspirations of youn^ girls and to 
interest them In nontraditlonal job areas and programs. Outreoch 
should not omit parents and other family members, and should 
emphasize the importance of education for fields in which new 
technology is likely to provide jobs. Math, engineering, ond 
computer skills should be promoted at the some time that labor 
market forecasts are disseminated. This information includes data 
on hiorket trends, the relocation of factory jobs to the South and to - 
other countries, the impact of technology on white-collar os well as 
blue-collar jobs, and the coming denriand for computer progromers 
and workers with mechanical, engineering, ond other technical skills. 
This information Is needed by school admir^istratorsf teachers of 
economics, history, social studies, moth and science; vocational and 
technical facultyj and gutdonce personnel. Relaying this information 
to students should be incorporated into the teaching plans. 

• Model programs should be set up. Two examples* of education 
program models for working and working-class women that have 
been tested and found successful were reported: the community- 
based 2-year college of the Notional Congress of Neighborhood 
Women, in Brooklyn, N.Y.; and the year-long college credit 
programs. Trade Union Women's Studies and Career Development 
Women's Studies, of the Institute for Education and Research on 
Women and Work, New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. These programs are designed to build 

■ both the skills and self-confidence of the workingwomen who attend, 
and ways to adapt them to meet the needs of other groups should be 
explored. ^ . * * , 

• Alternative higher education programs that nr>eet the ?)cademic, 
occupational, finandal, or cultural needs of working-class women 
who decide to go bock to school, whether at midcareer or to seek a 
job for the first time, should be more .widely available. Special 
focus should be placed not only on training for new careers or job 
areas, but also on helping women cope with their dual roles as r 
workers and housewives. ^ ^ 

ETHNIC WOMEN AND THE WORLD OF WORK 

The question of how white ethnic wonr>en manage the dual roles of work and 
family hos never been researched systematically. The following areas need to be 
addressed: ' 

• Whot support systems, formal or informal, do these wonr^en vMize7 

• Does this differ from group to group? 

• Which do the users report as most satisfactory? 
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• Con general I zottons be drown from the differing ethnic experiences? 
Does SQtisfoction stem, for exomplet from ovoilcbilit/ of community 
services, self*help groups, fomily support systems? 

• Where these ore unovoilablet . ore there noticeable additional 
stresses, mental health prcblems, difficulties with children, and 

other problems? How are they handled? 

™~ — * 

The followingTeconine"!^ 

• For tower income ethnic women to receive assistance in obtaining 
jobs that pay enough to support a^ family or have some upward 
mobility, they need access to programs that recognize womerfs 
pwmonent place in the work force, - Implementation of legislation 
that guaronttfes equal poy and equal occess to jobs, and knowledge of 
lows that con be utilized to make the workploce as safe and hazard- 
free OS possible, are also necessary, 

/ ^ . - i . " * 

• There is a need for programs td'help women workers gain respect, 
dignity, and fair play, for humonization of the workplace, and for a 
fbcus on the quolity of worklife. Members of minority groups, 
including women, will hove to '^'^tinue using public platforms to 
remind leaders in both the publit and private sectors of these needs, 

^ At the some time, unionization, ond full porticipotion in union 
policymaking were seen as strjategies that women should learn to use 
more effectively In order to improve their worklives. It is still true 
that only one in every eight women workers is q union member, and 
the white-collor^^ond service occupotions in .which women 
predominote ore the least unionized of all, 

• Research on how aware ndnunionized women workers ore of their 
need for collective action, and how they view thfs in terms of their 
jobs, would be useful. Studies of unionized ethnic women workers 
could exomine their leadership roles at various levels of union 
organization. How did they ochieve those posts, and to what extent 
does their success encourage other women? Through interviews (t 
should be possible to learn how (and whether) )vomen get ahead in 
their unions and what bock^rounds--^ocioeconomic, ethnic, rociol— 
tend to encourage leadership development. 

Research on the long-term relottonship of ethnicity to interest in 
unionization should prove helpful. How effective as outreach 
mechanisms ore Hispanic OfKi other ethnic clubs that ore sponsored 
by unions In some urban oreos? To what extent can unions help to 
combat exploitive and ethnically divisive employment practices? 

There should be a study of obstacles to wide implementation of 
alternative work pottems sOich a flextime, job sharing, and part-time 
jobs, and the discussants stressed the importance of establishing 
prorated fringe benefits for these oltemotives* An assessment of 
progress in this oreo was urged, 

« 
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Three importOTt program areas not directly related to resedrch but emerging 
from the group discussion included; 

• English qs q second language, to be taught at times and locations 
convenient for workers, and on television 

• Training for jobs and occupotions not likely to be wiped out by 
technological changes, since women still ore tracked into service 
and clerical jobs rather than skilled crafts and mechonicol and 
engineering trades 

^ . / ^ 

• Preporotion through medio programs end through doytioK os well as 
evening courses for the world of work, including Information on job 
lows, on tf>e role of labor unions and how to porticipote in them, and 
on wqtnen^s opportunities in the work force. 

1" 

MEETING The NEEDS OF ETHNIC WOMEN IN THE COMMUNITY 

Concern was expressed thot alt bosic sociological research and public policy 
studies undertaken by the Federal Government be sensitive to factors of ethnicity. 

Whether the issue is education, employment, or housing, new policies and pogroms 
thot result from such studies will hove different effects on different ethnic 
communities. Planners must be owore of cultural considerations and should be 
required to develop ethnic impoct statements. This is especially critical in the 
ored of human services; " - 



Research questions in which the group had o strong interest included; 

• What is the overall impact of the extended family on porttculor 
communities? For ethriic groups that value intergenerotionol ties^ 
what kinds of new community services ore needed to keep these ties 
from disintegrating? 

• To what degree does the ovoilobility of o grondnother (In on 
extended-fomity situatiw) affect the mother's decision to work 
outside the homet return to school, or become octave in community 
affairs? 

• There hos been little research on how wamen*s porticipotion in the 
work force affects the elderly. How do different groups cope with 
insufficient services to meet changing needs in this area? Is tf>ere o 
roleJpL government in, identifying dnd disseminating^ ethnically 
sensitive alternative f»;ograms for child and elderly core? 

• A study is needed on how tox deductions or stipends for home core 
and. related services to fonily members or neighbors con help slow 
the erosion of informal helping networks that hove been the^ 
backbone of ethnic neighborhoods and helped immigrants enter into 
American life. 
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• What ore fhe ethnic differences in the vwiy people experience the 
vortous stages in the life cycle? What trotning ond materiQls ore 
needed"fo mdke human service proctittoners owqre of and sensitive . 
to those differences? 

• Are there ^atistically significant differences in the divorce. r<ites 
among ethnic groups? If so, what are the sociai poiicy implications? 

• What <re.the ethnic differences in coping with stress? Is there a 
relationship between ethriiicity and certain disease tendencies? Can 
government work in concart with community groups to design 
ethnicall/ sensitive neighborhood*bosed mentd health care facilities 
(given the foct that white ethnic fomilies generally have not utilized 
services outside their communities? 

Specifically, the discussants recommended: 

• Locating and blueprinting success models in critical areas. NtE 
might request proposals from community groups that have developed 
progroms to oddress specific probiems; the mtddle-oged ethnic 

^ womcm; the oging woman; the vocational and educationai needs of 
ethnic womer^ the' young woman worker; deveioping the use of 
community resources; alcohol arid drug. dependency; or the inipoct of 
divorce and seporation on the ethnic woTKin*.^ 

Those receivinglgrants should onaiyze how their groups were orgonized, what 
problems" were overcome^ how^eoders were tieveioped or trained, how focal issues 
were seiected^ whot grqu{> actions' were engaged in^ and what the results were, A 
complete nianual on how to organize for octlon on particular problem areas should 
be one product of the grants including copies of ail relevant materials produced 
during the iife of the project, descripticxis of training progroms utilized, and 
information on fundraising methods* 

• Developing a community care model* NIE should recommend that^ 
, the appropriate agency select one ethnic community -for an 

experimental (immunity care project to oddress the need for: 

r inexpensive community-based childcare 
^ * Day center forjolder adults 

• Community health unit fpr outpatient care and health education 
- ^ A school adjacent to the^e facilities 

The goal would be to integrate services for workiogwomen who need 
care for both young children <md aging parents; provide health care ^ 
for both groups while they are at the center; and constructively 
utilize aider adults who can participate in a volunteer copocity. 
Involving the eth*Uc community in planning os well as running the 
center should enhance the center's value and ensure its continuity* 
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As a p|tot projectt records should be kept and oh ^valuation study 
done. If successfult the center should serve as a nwlel for other 
communities. 

ETHNIC WOMEN AS ADVOCATES OF CHANGE 



One participant referred to a *1>rain di^aln** fri»n ethnic neighborhoods/ i.e.^ 
th(t. Increosing numbeis of young people virho go to college and move to the suburbs 
or d *1)etter** orea! Many women whose families stay in the older neighborlwwls 
now are working to upgrode these areos. tn nrKiny coseSt community groups fefel 
tfiqt they ore fitting for their survival. 

As the" need for new community orgonizations grows^ the lack of leadership 
skills ond political sophistication beconnes opporent. The traditional ethnic orgdni* 
zations in wihilch women hove played octive roles have been .socialt culturalt or 
religious groyps and not orlentCKt toword community oction* Today ethnic women 
feel the need to hove a voice of their own ond to have political leverage at both 
local and notional levels. 

Pvticiponts suggested that on examinotion of the following questions might 
be the first step toworda research agendo in this orea: ^ 

• Does ethnicity affect leadership styles? How does it shape the 
striicturet goolst issues^ and operation of orgonizations? Why do 
certain commuruty organization models succeed in some areos and 
fall In others? ' 

e What hove been the most common strengths, and weaknesses in 
working*class ethnic community organizations? Can successful 
models be' develq>ed and informotion ^bout them disseminated as 
/ use^l orgonizing tools for other gr<^ps? What attributes would 
/ define "success" in this context? ' 



Are thete^ special charocteristjcs of ethnic women who join 
OTgoriizations^ond become leaders? In terms of self*confidence and 
ways of deoling with power; ore ttiere differences between these 
women and their counterparts in the larger society? Are there 
significant differences in values andtnotives? 

Con ethnic wonr>en*s organizations serve os a bridge from the old to 
the new? Can they lead from a more passive and supportive 
approach to or\ activist opprooch to dealing with the problems of 
women? What are the most effective vehicles for developing 
leodership training programs? Group menibers fett it important to 
include here developnr>ent of proposaUwriting skills to end>le ethnic 
women*s orgonizations to obtain binding from foundationst 
corporations, and convnunity ctiests} development of programs that 
^cover needs in a wide ronge of areos^ from housing and health care 
to employment jmd education} and procurement of government 
pro-am moneys* Traming in ways to, utilize' the media more 
effectively also should be included. 
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• . Con we isolate and stud/ differences in leodership styles between 
women In ethnic organizations and leaders of feminist groups? Is 
fen^Inism expressed differently m different ethnic groups? What Is 
the current relationship of ethnic women*s organizations to the^ 
feminist Vnpvement? \, 

Specific suggestions for NIE in this area were formulated: 

• NE should solicit indepth studies that demonstrate how successful 
coolltlons of women*s ethnic orgonizotions are ^wmediTiow they 
(H>erate^' their effectiveness in various creQs» the Issues on which 
they focust their orgonlzatiooal structuret how they offect their 
comniunlty and clty» ond what happens to their teoders in terms of 
upward political mobility. . 

. • ^ Equally useful would be a' study of the dynamics of various tvpes of 
organizations invoh/Ing neighborhood women^ such, as the Notional 

- Congress of Neighborhood Women^ the South East Comrnunlty 

- Orgonlzationt and the Polish Women*s Allionce. Who joins? Mow do 
their core issues differ? What ore the commonalities? How is 
leodership developed? What are the different leadership styles? 

^ How doss the organization perpetuate itself»^ or h there an 
orgonizotlonol life cycle? . /\ 

• In some areos^ attempts hove been mode to develop cooperation 
among ethnic groups in contiguous neighborhoods. Such efforts» 
which ore not always succ^fult provide opportunities to leorn from 
failures as well as from successes* These attemptst therefbret 
should be examined white those who hove been involved in them ore 

^ availd>le to recount the experiences as they lived through them, ^n 
applied research study analyzing several attempts could include 
efforts to draw up specific guidelines that would give future 
commu>iity groups a better &honce for success. 

ETHNIC WOMEN AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS 

Not the least Important of the concerns discussed at the conference was 
women^s participation in the political process at every level ft was recommended 
thot: 

• NE should request proposals from community ethnic organizations 
to obtain data on such participation» on the relationship of this to 
ethnic ^oup ohd to length of time in the United States or number of 
generations between immigration and the, . presentt and on 
correbtions between, involvement in community organizations and 
potiticQl partlcipationX 

• NIE shoutd foster education programs on civic participation: on the 
legislative process^ on how. government workst on the political 
system» and on how citizens oon become involved. Materials pre^ 
pared for these progroms shoUld be disseminated as widely as 
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possible: tn public schools^ in the commurVltyi qtkI in college md 
evenlogscbocrprogroms. . 

• A directory of ethnic be developed* Atthou^ 
on enormous urK}ertok{ng^^th?s*#d«(ld aid organtzattons in estobltshing 
and maintaining contact with eoch other* 

• ^ Federal and State ogenctes responsible for planni^ng and carrying out 
r community changes. should assess the impoct of such changes. 

Although a w{de ronge of methods for doing this ore ovotlablet those 
that involve public hearings, consultations with, community groups^ 
and surveys .occomplish th^ dual purpose of providing the necessary 
V feedback to the ogehcies involved ond.opening the way for individual 
and gro(^ involvement in the process* 

SUMMARY 

Research and programs for education ond training specifically designed to 
help ethnic women obtain occupational mobility are few* Much Information is 
ovailobtet ixjt researchers must be directed (i*e*t funded) to begin the process of 
collecting it* The data they uncover could serve as the foundation for progi^ammat* 
ic remedies* The popers presented at this NE-sponsored conference provided a 
historical bockground from whicli the deliberations of the ocodemic group flowed* 
Areas on which research efforts most fruitfully might" bA focused hove been dis-, 
cussed* Each of these hos on oction component*" The griup felt that applied re- 
seorcht which would not only collect infornrxition but' also lead to program recom* 
mendotionst would be most useful* 

We jcommend NtE for tM-inging together this group of researchers and practi* 
tionerst <md hope thot contcK:ts established at the convocation will be continued* 

The j^roup felt strongly that, the problems of ethnic women were different 
only in degree from those of minority women in general^ and that a united opprooch 
to seeking equality for all women in our society was the common goal* 
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ETHNIC^OMEN AND THE MEDIA* 
Christine Naschese 




This country hc^ a^umed that Acnertcan society is one btg melting pot. As a 
result, ethntc vcriues on typically ignored in the mass media. In the United States 
there ore 70 million cfescendonts of immigrants from Ireland, Ualy, Spoin^ Greece, 
Armenia, and the Slavic coui^triesi which meons that opproxtmately 35 percent of 
our Nation^s 203 million citizens are of white ethnic immigrant descent. According 
i6 the 1970 census,* at (eost half af these are, first- and second-generation 
'descendants. Even Ihough census data indicate that New York City has more Jews 
thon Tet Aviv, more (Hsh thcvvpubiin, and more Italians than Ron^e, ond Chicago 
has more Poles than ony other cftyjn the world, including Warsow^ until recently it 
was rare to see anyone af obvious ett}nicity in films or on television. When ethnics 
hove^ been shown, their valwsf "concernst and lifestyles have been distorted, 
romdnticizeo, <»xl stereotyped. . Ethnic fomtlies have been portrayed os 
psychopathic. Successful people of ethnic bockgrounds have been shown as 
gongsters. Ethnic women hav^ been portrayed as victims^ as passive, dependent, 
norrow*minded, sickt or invisiUe. 

, Two areas of discrimination must be considered in discussing white ethnic 
womenr Therefore^ it is important to took'at how both women and ethnics are 
treot^ 'b/ the media, what effects such treotnwnt has on them, ond how they can 
chpnge this tretitment. ' 

As bng os newspapers ond magazines are controlled by men, every 
woman upon them must write articles which Ojre the reflections of merfs 
idms. As long as that continues, women*s ideos and deepest convictions 
wiU never get before the public. (Suscm B. Anthony, 1900; cited in ^H'he 
Sptrtt of HoustorfO ^ 

THE llAAGe OF WOMEN IN THE MEDIA 

The imoge of won^ projected by the communications media has long been o 
. motter of serious concern to f&ninists, consumerists, and sodol critics, tt is 
believed that the media are largely responsible for perpetuating and cetnfqrcbig 
mony negative imoges of women. A$ a result, women growing up in our society ffre 
not only Nndered in their aspirations, but olso robbed of their human dignity. 



H>ITORIAL NOTE: The purpose of this paper b not to present researcht but to 
articulate a proct}tloner*s .point of view os.a filmmbker and comoHinity organizer. 
This paper serves os support moteriat for the media presentation given at the 
conference* Although the. films themselves provided the focus for dSscussiont it 
wos felt that the compendium should contain written documentation of the 
filmmaker's intent and concerns. ^ 
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The meifia hove enormous impoct on the fonTKittorr and reinforcement, of 
attitudes. When women are constantly presented 6s passive, submissive, vain, 
empty-headed sex objects, incQpoble of rational action ond conscientious only about 
their roles os wives <md mothers, it !s inevitoble that they will suffer^ psychic 
domoge* When these st^eotypes orp repeoted often enough, they beconrie 
believoble ond people begin to act out their socially prescribed roles. 

Psyct>bloQists tell us that tt>e kinds of experiences that hove the greatest 
effect on the formation of attitudes -and behavior ctTe those that are experienced 
earliest, most vividly, and repeatedly. These descriptions certainly apply to tele- 
vision* By tt>e tinne the^overoge child enters kindergarten, he or she has alieody 
spent more hours {earning obout tt>e world from television thon will be ^nt in a 
college classroom earning a B.A. degree. For this reoson, the way he or she 
initidly vi<;^s women will leove a vivid, lasting impression* A \97S study by Miller 
and Reeves pres«f^ed at the International Comrpunication Association concluded 
that children who are exposed to television progrons that portray women in 
counterstereotypicol occupations will perceive these occupations as more op- 
propriote in real life*, Ther^ is need. Then, to portray women in a wide variety of 
roles, so that the next generation will grow up free of sex role stereotyJ>ing. 

A (973 United Nations report, "Piscriminotion Agdnst Women in Advertis- 
ing," which WQS published by the Commission on the Status of Worrsn, concluded 
that most odvertising degrades women, ^ttxit [pdvertisin^ is the^worst offender in 
perpetuating the Imoge of women as sex symbols ono^ inferior beings.** This 
document sunrwnarized the views of 28 governmental ond 22 nongovernmental 
orgonizatTons on the "irrfluence of nxiss communications on^ new attitude toward 
the role of women in (lEsent day society*" , 

Though more than half of all American women jore in the work force, od- 
' vertising does not portray them in a wide variety of career roles* Advertisements 
show them as unable to think for th^selvesy fearful of.losing masculine opprovol, 
obsessive cleaners, sex objects, irrational, and indulgent. In oddition, most of the 
voiceovers ir^levision commercials. use male voices^ even for women's products. 

Television progroming, too, should reform its portrayal of women. It is true 
that netw<K*k television shows have ch<»iged since the beginning of the decade. In 
the early {979Sf prime-time progroning was prinrxirily devoted to police and 
detective stories, which . featured 'much violence and a mde^oriented world. 
Current television programing reflects the chcvige from actiornpacked, violent 
shows, but sex has been substituted for violencei We see progrons about females 
who work, but the emphasis is on sensationolism. The network brass cdl these new 
shows **jiggle shows," refenring to the womerVs breasts. It is c phrase widely used 
- wi^thin the industry and is even reported in fhe trade press. 

With regard to the portrayal of women in daily newspopers, one cchi 
immedotely point to the women's or fomily/style section to illustrate the 
ghettoizotion of women in newsprint. When o story about an achieving woman is 
printed^ she is often cescrib^d in terms of her looks, or mention is nxide of her 
clothingi Neithis^ approach is used when men's deeds are chronicled. 
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The problem of the image of wojrien in the medio is exocerbated by the fact 
that only o smolt proportion of women ore employed in decisionmoking medio lobs. 
Though women hold 20 to 25 percent of oil medio-reloted jobs, only 5 percent ore in ' 
influential policymdking positions* In addition, the woi;nen who do hold executive ^ 
positions in the medio ore confined to '^housekeeping* [positions such cs personnel^ 
- and public relotioos. When the Joumolism Council used EEOC (Equol Employment - 
Opportunity Commission) 1975 stotistics to anolyze the percentoge of women in the 
conrwTiunicotions industry's "image ^making positions" (jobs concerried with the 
medib's creative product), they^ found thot periotficols hod the highest percentoge 
(37*S>ercent) and that broadcasting hod the lowest (13J percent)* A 1972 study by 
the NotiofKil Association of Radio and. Television News Directors reveoled that 
none of the 286 locot television stotions surveyed had o woman os news director. 

In recent years, Governrrient regulotory ogencies (federol Communicotions 
C^ommission, Fedprol Trade Convnission), industry regulotory bodies (Notionot 
Associotion of Broadcosters, Notional Advertising Review Board), and Government 
commissions (Civil .Rights Commissjon, Intemotionol Women's Yeor Commission) 
have not only addressed themselves to the negotive image of women in the moss 
medio, but have also suggested ways to erodicote them* 

ETHNICITY AND CLASS IN FILM 

In studying ethnicity, social doss is a foctor which must be exomined* S\nc^ 
over 50 percent of oil ethnics in this country ore blue-collor workers,^ characters 
in films should reflect the needs and concerns of^his constituency. 

■ In Movies on StevQp Scheuer lists 7«000 movies. A review of this listing 
reveals an insignificont number of films deoling with ethnics. Did the producers 
and directors in the post, many of whom were ethnic themselves, forget about their 
backgrounds? Did they, feel there wos no market, or did they themselves become 
victims of the melting pot ideology? Directors like Fronk Capro, who wrote about 
his own efhnicity in his autobiography, used WASP charocters to make their points* 
These men chose to 'deal with the American Dream and the WASP world in thpir 
films, wii^ther becouse of the market or their own self-denioK They did this even' 
thoo^ they themselves, olong with 50 percent of other Americans ot procticolly 
every stoge of our history, were either immigrants or first- or second-generotion 
descendants of immigronts* 

_ In order to assess the impatt of the medio on women, o survey wos conducted. 
The question wos asked: "Is there ony chorocter whom you remember in an 
American film thot portroyed o woman from your ethnic group?" Most of the 
women interviewed thought of someone, no motter how insignificont her role, but 
they oil hesitoted first and sold, *1 hove to tWnk about this one for o while*" The 
Irish thought obout whot was broadcast on St* Potrick's Doy* Of oil the Poles ond 
Slovs Interviewed, only one could think of o film obout her ethnic group. Most 
Itolions ot first'Srold remember only Moflo movies or foreign films. 

Neorly all the movies and television programs of the post sow the Americon 
fomify OS *The Hordy Boys'* or 'Tother Knows Best,** where everyone worked prob- 
lems out reasonobly, was jovial, mentolly and physicolly heolthy, ond moral. But 
Ihe ethnic American family was portroyed quite differently* 
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^ For the. few films where the Irish were portrayed os hard-working, jovial 
people, tiiere were more with a James Cagney hoodlum and a mother wringing her 
hands as her son was led away after killing a number of people, saying, "But officer, 
he WQS always good to me. He was a good boyJ^ 

Italian movl^ are almost anonymous with crime portrayed as a family 
affair. The whole family is corrupt, but. the women in the family supposedly are 
kept out of the <£rty stuff. They are not aware, or at least keep silent, about their 
sons mur<tering each other. The Hollywood motto for ttiese movies is ^^the family 
stays together even if it is in the cemetery.^' .Only in movies ore ethnic mothers 
endowed with sudi a capocity for unconditional love that they will load the guns for 
their sons. According to Hollyw^ood, Mrs. Corleone doesrft care wholes going on as 
long as she con sit by the fire and moke posto. 

In the lost 5 years, a new sense of ethnicity has emerged. Hortense 
Powdernrraker states throughout her book Hollywood the Dream Factory that 
movies ore a reflection of what is happening|culturally to the people who make 
them. Directors with names like Cassavetes, Coppola, and Scorsese started to 
produce films with (eod chorocters who were definirely ethnic. Because of their 
own experience, the movies they mode were true to life. Working-class life was a 
theme. The <jamera came .to ti>e streets. Mony ethnic Americans were delighted to 
see anyone resembling reol ethnic people on the b(g silver screen. But after 
viewing^severol more "ethnic^* films, it became clear that something was missing. 
A new stereotype was emerging. .The chorocters now were more complex and 
sensitive, and their problems often had to do with society and closs^ but they were 
still stereotypes. The themes surrounding the family all had to do with violence, 
pothology, and sexuality. The relationships between men and women were often 
portrcyedios sexually repa^essive* The religious ospect of the ethnic family was 
distorted. When asked in the survey what qualities theyovould like to see in a 
charocter portxc^ing their ethnic group, many women %aid ^'religious, family 
oriented, but open to new things.^' 

In The Godfather^ all religious rituals were coverups for murder. The family 
baptism at the church was a pretense for the murder of seven people. The lead 
character in Mean Streets went to church to pray obout what to do with his life. 
His decisions led to violence ,and destruction. In Looking for Mr. Goodbor, Diane 
KeotonTs charocter led a life of sexual promiscuity that was directly related to her 
Irish Catholic parents. They were portrc^ed as fanatics, the mother stuffing Bibles 
into her daughter's pocketbook while the repressed father drank himself to death 
rather than fqce the fact that his daughter might be havirtgsex. In Saturday Night 
Fever t the mother^s only satisfaction in life was to hove hec oldest son become a 
priest. She could conceive of nothing else worthwhile. Her expectations clearly 
resulted in his ond the Travolta character's unhoppiness with life. The Exorcist, 
although not about ethnicity, does deal with Catholicism, and it also shows that the 
young et|>nic priest dies because he is a victim of his own guilt toward his mother. 
Women in film ore.not only guilt f^ovokers and oppressors, but r^eligious fonotics. 

The plots of many movies revolve mostly around menfs lives and. fantasized 
yhiacho rituols, which ore exaggerated. Most ethnic men lead conv^entionol lives; 
/ they work hord ot a regular job ond devote o lot of their time to their families and 
work. They do fK>t hang out in bdrs, ore not involved in orgoiiized crime, and ore 
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ETHNIC WOMEN IN TELEVISION 



Cleorl/, women ere often portro/ed in a demeaning and mindless manner in 
television commercials. White ethnic women, however, are presented in a par- 
ticularl/ limited and stereot/ped manner. Although women of Slavic and Medi- 
terranean heritage form o sizable consumer bloc, they ore largely invisible in 
television commerciols. When they do appear, they are either caricotured or 
defined in on extremely narrow woy. 

About 10 years ogo, this situotion was also true for block Americans. At that 
tioie, Roymond League, o block commercial and television producer at J..Wolter 
Thompson ond one of the first blocks to be hired in an executive capacity in tele- 
vision, conducted o private survey with the aid of his friends to document the 
underrepresentotion of blacks in television commerc'ols. Their research confirmed 
what they had suspected: on television, blocks were indeed invisible men and 
women. Leojgue initiated a campoign to remedy that situation, as did other black 
individuals and civil rights groups. Over the years, they achieved a fair degree of 
success— If the fac? that blocks are portrayed no more inanely thon the WASP 
- dominant culture can be termed a success. 

Initially, the only blocks ollowed to sell products were light skinned and 
Caucasian featured. Today, this is, no lor>ger the case; blocks can be dark skinned 
ond do not hove to resemble Lena Home or Horry Belafonte to be acceptable. Even 
MelBo Tolliver, the block newscoster, is now allowed to wear her hair Afro style, 
although there was on outcry among the network executives when she first stopped 
straightening her hoir. 

Television commercials scrupulously present blacks in wholesome nuclear 
. family structures in which they.odvertise products like cold remedies, toilet tissue, 
and soapsuds; never does o block advertise o Codilloc, hhrd liquor, or any product 
that cart be connected with o rwgotive stereotype. Noturolly, block performers who 
wfeh to do television commercials are bound by the sane Mmitotlons facing WASP 
actors: inane materials and intense competition for jobs. Nevertheless, 
commercials hove become o possible source of income for them. 

When Sacroments« o CAPS oward-winning ploy by Jo Ann Tedesco thot chron- 
icles the life of a fomily of Itolion American sisters, was presented off-off Broad- 
way lost year, 1 spoke with the .actresses who appeared in it. All of them hod 
extensive stoge credits, ^et oil expressed frustrotipn becouse oger\ts would not 
submit them for television commercial auditions. They had been repeotedly told 
they- were too exotic, too offbeat locking, "too ethnic*' to be believable spokes- 
women for soopsuds and floor wax. To be young, gifted, and Itolion may be greot if 
you're Robert. DeNiro, but to be Robert DeNirrfs k5d sister will moke you "too 
ethnic"— a synonym for not usoble. 

It is true, of course, thot Mediterranean and Jewish women are used in com- 
mercials, but generolly only to sell products whose specific appeal is their ethni-^,' 
city: spoghetti sauce, frozen pizza, mocoroni, ond chicken soup. The function of 
the actress is to vouch for the product's authenticity and thereby convince niiddle- 
closs Americans thot they ore buying the real thing. 
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not street browlers or thugs. Even so, the themes of hopp/ fomil/ life con on)/ be 
seen in the WASP fomily. The Sound of Mustc does not come out of ethnic homes. 



Besides b^ing religious, the new stereot/pe shows ethnic families osbosicqll/ 
pothologlcoJ, however sympathetic. Ethnic worktng*clQSS men, more thon movie 
directors, low/ers, detectives, ond politicions, beat their wives, gamble, browl, and 
despise their wives' sexuaJit/. In Bloodbr others, a movie thot is insulting to the 
working-closs ethnic fomily, the father beats his wife because he thinks thot she is 
sleeping with o neighbor. He never even questions her; he just starts swinging. He 
is clearly seen as sick, like the men in The Godf other, MeonStreets« Woman Under 
the Influence, ond L6o4<inq for Mr. Goodbor . 

Wojnen in the new films are worse. If they are visible at oil, they are gen- 
erally crazier thon Jhe n>en. The wife/mother in Bloodbr others is the drch-stereo- 
type of some man's hostility toward women. In one scene she is screaming 
hysterically, kneeling on the floor, holding a crucifix ond proving becouse her son 
woTVt eat. This of course frightens the little boy and makes hir^ so sick he lands in 
the hospitol. The new ethnic stereotype is an exaggerated dromotic version of 
"What did 1 do to deserve this?" The fact thot she arxJ her husbond hove no sex is 
blamed on l^er repression. With oil these melodronotics, what is confusing to the 
audience obout this new ethnic life is 1tiot the director tries to make her 
sympathetic (sl^e loves her son,^ etc.). In any case, she is not the Italian mother 
holding together the family with strength ond perseverance, but a womon who 
destroys everything she loves. 

In Womon Under the Influence , considered one of the most artistic films 
about 0 working*closs ethnic Family, there is also pathology. The 
woman/mother/wife in the film is too different, she is not hoppy with her role, o 
little confused. Being orticulote but confused, she ends up in the neorest mentol 
hospitol. Her extended family looks and acts like something out of on R. O. Loing 
book; they are unsupportive, hostile to change, and cold. Whot makes these films 
so upsetting is thot they hove redeeming quoltties and in port hove occurate 
descriptions of working*class life. Women never s6em to control their own lives in 
these movies, but ore constantly portrayed os victims, passive and "dependent on 
mole opprovol. They are not strong, lively, worm supports of the fomily onymore,' 
nor ore they independent, self-confident, or, inner motlyoted in these new films. In 
some coses they are invisible. The mother in Meon Streets is a prime example. 
She is not seen throughout the whole movie; the only sigh of her presence is otroy, 
of food she leaves in her son's bedroom. 

The typical image presented in these co*nmerciols is of on excessively pro- 
tective mother hovering over her emborrossec* son \^ile urging him to^eat. If it*s 
spaghetti sauce they're odvertising, the womon will be middle-aged, plump, and 
flomboyantly emotionol os she shouts "Mongio!" to her indulged but obedient son. If 
chicken soup is the product, the womon will be middle-oged, plump, ond relentlessly 
nagging as she shouts "Eot alreody!" 

A voriation of this feotures the possessive mother-in-low's wory relotionship 
with her son's bride. The mother-in-law hos been invited to dinner, ond her distrust 
of her ion's wife is evident until she tastes the spoghetti sauce the young womon 
has cooked. She is then reossured her son will not storve to death and expresses her 
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beaming approval that the sauce is as good as homemade. Then she occepts the 
doughter*in*>law into tbe fold. The ethnic womon ts repeotedl/ presented as a 
nurturing person who respects famil/ troditions, but is also reoctionar/, possessive, 
and narrow-minded. ^ ^ 

\f an octress is ttatian or Jewish but not middle-aged, plump, of porticularl/ 
motherly looking, she is too young to be a mother of a grown son, too thin to 
odvertise food, and commercial. agents wilt not know where to place her. The 
prototypical woman in daytime corrihiercials is a pert, pretty, thin, gtossily 
groomed WASP with a last name like Reynolds or Smith. She is in her early 3(ys, 
and her throe ma}or life problems are ring around the collar, waxy buildup on 
floors, and the paranoid fear that the brightener has been taken out of her rinse. 
She is dso mortified t6 discover that her husband hos^kept two secrets from her all 
these years: he prefers stuffing to potatoes with his chicken, and he finds a certain 
toilet tissue softer than the one she has been buying. She vows to rectify this 
communications breakdown by buying the products her husband prefers. 

In commercials where the pretense of interviewing "real" people is employed, 
the content is basically the same, but in this cose the wonDon is not perfectly 
groomed but quite average looking. Her hair ond clothes ore not in the latest 
suburban fashion, she is not model thin but frequently overweight, and she does not 
speok in a carefully mockjloted Eastern standard way. Here it is interesting that 
the womon^s name is not Reynolds or Smith but Borahdwskit and if Mrs^ Reynolds is 
dismayed to discover that her husbonrfs shirt has , ring around the collar, 
Mrs. Boronowski verges on hysteria* In foct^ she is about to organize a compaign— 
not for traffic lights to protect her scfiootcWIdren, Better consumer information, or 
community control in the schools, but to lament the fact that the brightener might 
be token out of Final Touch. *Mf my little boy wcdks around with a yellowed under* 
shirt, what ore people going to soy? What kind of mother am I?" The message is 
cleor; it is less important that the siiirt is attractive for her sorfs sake than that 
her peers see her as on adequate mother. Neither Mrs. Reynolds nor 
Mrs. Borooowski fives in a neigliborliood. They ore never viewed i n the context of a 
larger life where the appeal of a household product is Jts efficiency, thereby 
freeing the woman for more meoningfui pursuits. Mrs. ReyTiolds is clearly the more 
affluent of the two, but both women define themselves entirely in terms of their 
domestic re^nsibi titles (although Mrs. l^oronowSki is for m&re obsessive about this 
than her Anglo-Saxon sister). 

If ethnic women rarely sell soapsuds, they never sell beauty products. Either 
their sexuality is considered too overt or they are perceived as locking a sexual 
dimension. Although the women selling these products may octucdly be of Polish or 
italion extroction, this ethnic identity is blurred to nrrake them acceptoble. 

in 0 society where "upward mobility is desirable^ the expensive glamour prod- 
ucts ore 0 woy to achieve this> and the troditiond WASP sex object is the medium' 
to convey thot message. It seems that in television commercids as well as in 
films, ethnicity is used not t9 portray real Americans, but to portray what real 
Americans presumably wont to be. In fact, according to the Women's Bureau^? 
Handbook on Women Workers, women ore misrepresented by television^ both in 
terms of ethnicity and also in terms of the proportion of women in the labor force. 
Many more American women work than television commercials would lead us to 
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believe. !n 1974^ 45 percent of all women. worked* Women ore 39 percent of the 
totol work forte of m\s country, ond 43 percent ore heads of households. Only 6* I 
percent of these women moke over $10,000 per year. 



CHANGING ROLES OF ETHNIC WOMEN AND THEIR REFLECTION IN THE 
AAEDIA . 7 ^ 



'Most of us ore aware jof the dffererfces between ethnic or traditional values 
and. American vduest fomlHol versus Individualistic, present versus future, being 
versus doing, subjugation to nattre versus mastery over nature.^ The new ethnic 
films ded with this didK[tomy, but usually in a superficial woy, as tn relation to a 
coreer objective that ^|he fomily does not find occeptable. For example, the son In 
Bloodbrothqrs wants^Ho be d recreoticnot therq)Ist Instead of a construction 
worken in the Godfather^ the son is in conflict over whether to stay with the 
fomily or foH^ a conventlond professional career* These strains and confticti are 
for more complex for the ethnic woman, and none of these filmst except ^sslbly 
Womon Under the Influence, focuses on the changing ethnic woman and her 
problems end growth 

In the survey mentioned eoriier, many respondents spoke of the qualities they 
would like to see in women representing their etllhic group. Among the qv<illtles 
most frequently listed were: streng|th, openmindedness, persevermce, warmth, 
versatility, and sense of humw. They also would like to see^a woman who Is 
indepcmlent, c<nres for her dtlldren, enjoys heloing othersj has religious feelings. Is 
honest ond direct, speaks her mind, ond Is not dominated by men. Overwhelm ingty, 
the respondents? attitudes concurred with one woman who said, "I wont to see 
someone who is like me, a woman who Is growing, stands on her own two feet, loyes 
her children ond wants the best for them, and can talk to her husband like an 
e<(ual." \ _ ^ ^ 

These answers cleorly indicate that ethnic women \rant to ^thesize the best 
of both worlds and not discord one for the other; With few exceptions, this is not 
the image of women or men in the new wave of ethnic films. To 'Vnake It" means 
to leave the fomily, the neighborhood, the culture, ond the parents that are holding 
one bock. In Saturdoy Night Fever and in Bloodbrotherst the younger charcicters 
hove to get out-"rit Ieav6 that neighborhood ond (<lt mdke it***\ Both films end with 
the charocters headed toward Manhattan, the land of opportunity. Children might 
hove to explore new worlds to grow, but the fllmsf messoge of why they hove to do 
it Is that ethnic fomllies are oppressive and stupid^ young people cannot go into the 
world with the self*confidence needed to succeed if they think that their fomlties 
are narrowminded, sick, and do not wont them to succeed. 

Women dealing with the fear of stepping out of the fold or succeeding have 
the worst of all possible media images to follow; they fear not only failure, but also 
succesSi Whether their success comes from college, career, finorKrlal security, or 
Justbeing'special, they end up the socriflcial lambs in the new ethnic cinema. If 
they go to college, like in Looking for Mr. Goodbor or Love Story^ they can be 
murdered jot de of concer. If they achieve financial security, lite in The God - 
fathq-t they con find themsetves like the sistert used and battered* If they leave 
the mold and act a little independently by telling off their mothers-in-law, they can 
end up in a mental Institution, like in ^Woman Under the Influence* The messoge is 




clear: stay where yau are even if youVe not there. A look to the future offer's 
some hope^ for a few women filmmakers have indeed tried to synthesize the post 
and present into positive images of ethnic women. Two examples are Hester Street 
by Joan Silver and Girlfriend by Claudia Weill* Both women are strong but' not 
plastict and they respect what is old and beautiful in their cultures* In Hester 
Street^ the woman preferred an orthodox scholar to her assimilated husbamj; in 
Girlfriends t the picture the photographer most wanted in her exhibit was of a boy 
at his bar mitzyah* Neither of -these women was closed minded or weokj they both 
persevered through very different life struggles* 

As a fiimmakert I have found that one of the most challenging aspects of my 
work is to be real and positive and not romanticize ethnic women. In the first 
videotape thqt I directed^ Women of Northside Fight Back^ a 27-minute 
documentary, I wanted to clKinge the myth and stereotype that ethnic women are 
weakt male dominotedt and politically apathetict but it is Important when breaking 
down stereotypes not to overreact and romanticize* In my second work^ Mary 
ThereSBt on 8-minutet I6*millimeter dramatic fllm^ I tried to deal with the 
ambivalence that three generations ^of Italian women hove about men, nmrriaget 
and the family. I tried to be as occurate as possible by int^vlewlng women in the 
community^ discussing the subject matter with Italian American women friends^ 
and analyzing my own experience. It turned out to be a comedy* 

We need not cover up our faults or keep family secrets in the closet* We have 
so much of vcdue in our lives that it is easy to moke something truthful and artistic 
and still show our enormous strength^ humort ond compassion* To help other ethnic 
women^see themselves positively, we must portray our diversity and strength while 
being emotionally honest about our own lives and families. Without a multifoceted 
character we cannot identify^ learnt grow^ and decide what options ore best for us* 
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RECOMMENDATIONS : ■ 

Funds should be made available by Federal and State agencies for films and 
other media created by women* 

Funds to produce educdtionol filmst. videotapes, and slide shows portraying 
ethnic women as positive arid nonstereotyped rote models slwuid be disseminated in, 
elementcry schools, high schools, and colleges* These projects should deal with the 
following: 

• The changing rotes^ ajpitations, and needs of ethnic women 

• The impoct of these changes on themselves, their families, and 
society 

Ethnic women historically " 

• The role of ethnic women in 20tivcentury rodicdl movements in 
the United States 

• ^ Family systems of various ethnic groups 

A study^hould t>e funded to deal with the proposition that commercial rodio and 
t^elevision statioos must devote a specific amount of time to ethnic women's issues 
as port of FCC regulcitions. 



NOTES 
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COMMUNITY ACTION: THREE PERSPECTIVES 



The role of the urban e^hnlp wombh. hd^ changed since the "social conscious 
ness^ days of^the t9^s. IndivldOal!^^ or^onbEatFonSt ond neighborhoods are more 
cnvare of the neev^^ of their communities. . Within this context^ the role of the 
ethnic woman has chor^^edt radically in some instances* Old stereptype^s of neigh- 

- borhood women ore dying as these wpmen become involved in octivlttes to maintain 
and revitalize their ethnic communities. As this involvement continues^ ethnic 

^ women are learning skills and fulfilling roles they never thought possible. TNs 
papert which is comprised of three sections by three individual women, is a de- 
scription of the learning process and q testimony through two cose studies of the 
growth of ethriic women in their newfound role of power. 

- The 'first sectioot "Organizing Neighborhood Women for Political and Social 
Action^** serves os a backdrop for the two case studies and emphasisDes that one of 
the best opportunities for growth and education con be through community 
organizing. This premise is borne out in. the case studies^ one of the North End 
Community Health Center in Boston antJ the other of the Museo Italo Americono in 
Son Francisco* Thesecase studies^ thousfi very different in content^ ore similar in 
process: a woman has perceived a need^ committed herself to the projectt and 
worked unceasingly to bring the project to fruition. These women ore examples to 
us all of what con be accomplished with meoger resources and unswerving deter- 
mination* - ^ 



ORGANIZI^ NEIGHBORHOOD WOMEN Fok 
PptmCAL AND SOCIAL ACTION 



U Elaine Lowry 




INTROOUCTION 

^ This paper focuses onVganizing peighborhood women for poitticat and social 
action from the viewpoint of. a staff pei^on working with groups on neighborhood 
issues in southeast Baltimore* The orgoni^tionat context is the South East 
Community Organization (SECOK The paper describes the neighborhood and the 
organization, discussed the involv^ent of ndgliborhood women in the orgoalzation, 
oniolyzes the role of the staff wgonlzer in developing women as leaders, and 
recommends to the National Institute of Education the areas in which Its leadership 
and support are Vital for continuing the community efforts of workingnrlass women 
all over the oxintry* 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGANIZATION AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

SECO is a mass^bosed community or^inization composed of approxlnrKitety 70 
ntember gioupSy which are .block clubs, improvement associations, churches, 
schools, PTA's, issue oction groups, and unions* The community . is a proud^ 
workingKilass conglomerate consisting of first* and second-generation Polish, 
Greek, Italian, Ukrainian, German, Finnish, Irish, Czech, block, Appalachian, and 
Lumbee I ndiOT immigrants* . ^ 

The neighborhoods of SECO comprise the oldest sections of Baltimore City 
and a section of the city centering oo the horbor* The population is q>proximately 
94,000, of which 10 percent ore black and 1*6 percent ore American Indians; the 
majority are from white^ ethnic groups* The median Income in the community is 
than $8,000, well below the metropolitan <werage of $10,577* More than half 
the southeast Battiniore residents have not gone beyond the ninth grade; only 3 
;cent have college .degrees* Nearly one-fifth of the population is over 60 years 
Half of the houses in the community are owner occupied* The area is a 
patchwork quitt of neighborhoods that ore, in many ways, urban villages witt^ their 
own dtfttinct leadership, culture^ and boundaries* the agonizing activity of SECO 
hos bed^b(»ed on this neighborhood concept* ' . ' 

Thexygonization was fbrnf>ed in 1971, when commumty leoders recognized 
that the area had been written off by the city planners and politicians} a lO^tone 
e)(pressway was going to replace the well^scrubbed^ marbfe-stepped rowhoittes* In 
response to tm. plans for this highway and a zoning ordinance that would encourage 
more industry it^ the community, the leoders decided it was time for southeost 
Baltimore to organic* And organize it did* Successful organizing on the issues 
created on unprewdented power base within the community* 

Two important \iS5umpt ions shaped the development of the organization. The 
first assumption was ^hat the purpose of the organization was to create a power 
base from which the community could work in confronting issues* Orqanizing for 
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political power rather than developing social service programs was a conscious 
decision made by the leadership and staff. The second assumption was that the 
orgonization should not only mobilize for political strength, but also increase its 
leoders^ awareness of group process. Because, of the In^ct of this second 
assumption, the term *'group process" should be cleorty defined 

' The asocept of group 'trocess assumes thot; 

• Alt adults con lecs^n new skills if they so desire 

• Eoch person in the group hoe a contribution to make 

• The organizationQ' effort is collaborative, not ipdivlduat 

• Reflection is as necessary as oction if the group is to leorn from its 
successes ondf allures ' ^ * 

These values were expressed by the stoff person ond readily adopted by the leader* 
.ship. The worhen in particular understood how important it "was for the group to 
get the job done as welt as to maintain the "glue" among members of the group ond 
among the vorious neightx>rhood$* 

A great benefit of the group process approach was that as a result of con- 
tinOal reflection, the leaders come to understand how the various eJements of the 
organization were functioning ond interocting. Furthermore, when conflict cros^; 
the organization could cope in ways that did not destroy the individuals or the 
group. SECO has endured through serious conflicts becquse of norms within the 
organisation that said, "We're going to sit down and hash this out until it is 
resolved" This attitude hos enabled SECO to survive conflicts thot have totally^ 
destroyed other organizations. 

Todoy, 7 years later, SECO continues to be actively involved In neighborhood 
issues, to provide human service programs to youth, senior citizens, and families, 
and to monage on economic development corporation* 

Ihi^OLVEMENT OF NEIGHSORHOOO WOMEN IN THE ORGANIZATION 

Why WomehBecame Involved 



. V^hen SECO first started^ It hod only one staff person end no money to hire 
more. Fifteen people, mostly women, volunteered to work IS hours a week f of 3fe 
months to organize for the first community congress* Why was there mpre of a 
response from women? For the most port, th«e women had_worked at home 
rearing childrerr-arrd the issues raised in the community were traditional "home" 
issues with whicri they could identify. Schools and hectvy truck traffic offepted the 
educotior^ and safety of the children; decreasing real estate values effected the 
fomily*s major investment; and the expressway threatened the entire community. 
In terms of economics, the women did the shopping and were owore of the bread- 
and-butter issues in the community* They were the procticat heeds in the fanily 
orKi saw tbe need for oction* Another factor influencing the involvement of women 
could be called their world view, a perception and awareness that was formed not 
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only bf the culture of the neighborhood, but otso b/the magazines the women reod 
ond the televijion programs they watched* TheseMEo*^ broadened their 

knowledge of notionot problems like dese^regoti^Jvthe plight of cities^ and the 
moral disintegration in politics^ 

Not every r>eighborbood woman wos concerned obout these issues^ but there 
was a cdre^of women who understood exactly what ^5 needed once the staff 
person began talking to - them about building an organization to deol with 
neigjhbormDd Issues* With the sOpport <uid encourogeotent of the group andb^he 
sto^ person, the women became articulate spokespersons for the neighborhoocT In 
comparison, the men m^he Community held jobs in industry, that were tedious and 
borii^, and they spent what spar^ tjgie they hod watching ballgames, socializing at 
politico] or fraternal ctul», or honging on the comers* - 

The involvement of community worpen In th^ organization arose from their 
ability to ta.e risks, to understand who? wos needed, ond then to act on that under* 
standing* Being invc^ved withSECO meont taking the risk of being colled oConv 
munist, being snubbed by longtime neighbors and friends, and Wing thought a **bad 
mother*' because the children were lett with bobysltters or their fathers while 
mothers engaged in-community activities* Often the children of these mothers 
were verbally attacked in school >y other children acting out their porents^ hos* 
t.ility* Risk teeing 1s a function of ^autonomy, and in working at home, the 
community women were more autonomous thon their husbands* They hod not 
experienced a threatening boss, inhumane work conditions, or demiondlng company 
policies, and this may have mode them more witling to step intojt^e front llnes'in 
battles ever community issues* 

Role of Women Within SECO 

An Important characteristic of the womerVs rote In the orgonlzotlon was their 
influence on the organizing stoff, which wos all mde at the time* Being on 
orgoni^cer ts a very exciting experience, and it is easy to be seduced by the strategy 
and tactics of fighting on on issue* When on organizer presented p strategy that did 
not fit the norms of the neighborhood or the organizati<}n, it wos usudly-the women 
who objected to the strategy and encouraged the group to develop a more 
opproprlote one* Many times the women would, soy, *'lt doesnft feel right," rtot 
knowing why exactly, but holding their ground until the group began to see tiielr 
viewpoint* After a porticutor action was over orKl Ihe strategic used <vere 
onolyzed, the group generally agreed that the ^nitlol strategy would not have 
wortted* This sense of values jabout tactics tws continued ondjxis been one of the 
organiixttionrs diief strengths* In addition, the mole organizers acknowledge that 
they have learned from the women in the community and have grown to respect the 
worhen*s sensitivity about strategies* 

As mentioned earlier, the original organizing ^roup in SECO was con^prised 
mostly of women* As the time grew near for the community congress^ people were 
recmi»d to mn for office, and rnony people naturolly looked to the ^roi^ of tSior 
possible ^c^ndidotes* Hot one womon ran for an office that signified power* One 
woman ron for secretory andf of course, won* Some tentative conclusions con be 
drown from this »tur3tiont the women were unwilling to assume Hghiy visible 
positions because they lacked the setf-^confidence to do the job, were unsure of 
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their potlttcd copobUitieSt and feared failure (or success). The merit on the other 
horKit hod held office in their own orgonizotions or unions end were familiar with 
orgonizationol power and politics. As a resultt the familiar pattern was repeated; 
women ployed the supportive role^ white the nr^en held the positions of power. 



Problems of Women Who Are Active in Coimiunity Orqonizatlons 

It b impossibte to tolk dbpvt the involvement of these neighborhood women 
without reciting the many prbbtems the/ experienced in their first attempt at 
conmunlt/ organizing. For tK^^ women with children^ childcore was a persistent 
problem. Often there was not enough money to pay a bob/sttt^r. Furthermorey as 
the wonrven spent nrxwe tin^ oway^from honnet thrir husbands became less willing to 
babysit the children. Community^ women talked d>out not spending erKX/gh time 
with their children and felt guiltyt^^fearing that they were being neglectful. A few 
women hod mothers who lived close by ond could help. 



Morital discord wos experience^ by several of the wonDen in the organization. 
Very often the women foced argument^ with their husbands when they come home 
from an evening meeting. Part of \the organization's socializing and strategy 
analysis took place at neighborhood bars ofter meetings or acttf)nst and man 
women were forbidden to attend tK^ later nf>eeting$. One woman wos 
consistently lacked out of her hous^ she finally withdrew from the organization 
ofter her husbor^ threotened to beat her. \ \ 

This problem of niarital stdbility in the, context of community organization 
has not been given enough ottention. Men often become so threatened when their 
spouses begin to dKinge and ^'ow that the marriage gradually deteriorates* To deal 
with this problem^ nien need their own consciousness-raising groups so they too can 
identify their wants and needs^^ but in working-class communities this is not 
happening. 



Women's Conscioutness-Raisinq Group 

As SECO begon tn gnwf the staff increosed but remained totally male. The 
women began discussing how they were being treated by the male stqff and officers 
of the corporationt and a meeting of ^women in the orgontzation was called. Severol 
women attended^ and oil sa^ the some thing; they felt the staff wos not listening 
to them; when they volunteered to workt they were given trivial office jobs. In 
porticulart the female office secretary felt she wos being used os a Janitor. This- 
meeting was followed by o meeting with the director and president of the 
orgonizotiont who felt threatened when the wonr^n made their po^ints cleor. After 
this meeting^ some things changed aid some did not. 

* At this pointt nine ^ the women decided to meet every week to discuss their 
experiences in the org<{nizatJon and In their personal lives. The women in tHs 
group were from several ethnic groups and ranged in age from 23 to 65. The group 
met regularly for I year^ during which ttrne they covered every topic inxtginoble. 
After the yeor^ the women emerged stronger and more awore of the need for 
solidarity among women. 
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The group had one major occamplishment that affected the whole organiza- 
tion; they ran an att^woman slate of officers, ,with we exception--a male secre- 
*tar/. The state won the election, and the organization had its first woman 
president. ^ 

ROUE.Of STAFF N ORGANIZH^ THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

Ovq-cominq TraditiooorSex Role Stereotypes 

■One of the chief influences in training women Jo organize for political action 
is the staff orfjonizer. Although more women are beginning to work as staff orga- 
nizers^ the majorit/ are still men, most of whom bring to their organizing work the 
traditional assumption that men are better than \ypmen. This attitude is starkly 
delineated when, the nnale organizer works with a female volunteer. The experience 
of the community woman goes somethi/ig like this* she mokes a paint at a meeting, 
but not until the point has been raised b/.a male m the group is it considered 
important; she volunteers . to jmrk on an issue and g^ts stuck making coffee or 
telephone colts; she soys she feels something isrft going fight in the meeting but is 
ignorect; the chair asks someone to take minutes of the mc^eting and the men look at 
a wonrran, expecting her to volunteer; she answers the bffice telephone and \the 
caller asks for the mole organizer because the caller has something "important"! to 
relate. All of these spoken ond unspoken ntessoges tell the neighborhood woman 
that she is just not good enough for the job. If she has gotten these messages alt of 
her life, she wilt probably believe them; she will walk away feeling, in same 
undefined way, urKrom for table about herself. * \ ^ 

TWs condescension toward women volunteers is an excellent example of self- 
fulfiJIing prophecy* te'll a woman often enough that she isn't competent, and she 
wilt refuse challenging, responsible duties. But the reverse is also true. Ironically, 
the male organizer constantly uses the positive side of this tijeory in working with 
groups on neighborhood jssues:. he continually emphosizes the certainty of winning 
on issue. All of the research, data gathering, and strategizing are geared to tHs 
end. Why can't he transfer this same" enthusiasm to developing female comnrwnity 
leaders? 

This raises two questions; How con we teoch women to dec! with this type of 
trectmeht? How can we teach the male organizer to 6pen his eyes, to acknowledge 
and use the talents of these women? TheSECO women onswered the first question 
by forming a consciousness-raising group. The second question is much tougher 
beccH^se it addresses the whole issue of men's cortscioushess; after years of 
^ struggling with this problem, I have concluded that it is men's responsibility to raise 
'^heir own consciousness, not the duty of the worhen around tfiem. 

Power Roles 

A key featx>re of the role of the organizer in leadership_dj5MeIopment is the 
J^ue^fj30^jL.andJhe^organizer*s-understa^ power. In the volun- 

^te«7staff relationslirtp, the staff person wields a tremendous oir^ount of power 
because he/she is regarded as the only person with knowledge and experience in 
.organizing for results. The relationship often resembles that of teacher/student or 
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mentor/understudy. It is very easy for ihe staff person to become self-importont; 
coupling this with the sexuol dynamics that occur in any man/ woman relationship, 
it is clear ihat stoff.persohs must be sure of who they ore, what they ore doing, and 
why. Staff trdning in this orea must address the organizers^ use of their power and 
provide on ongoing dialogue with the leaders they ore developing in order to moke 
these leaders owore of their own power* 

As 0 female organizer,^ I experienced a different set of problem.s. The 
working-class men often regarded me as a sex object and therefore discounted 
much of m^ leojiership devefopmenf efforts. If i was in a strategy meeting with a 
mole organizer, the men usually deferred to him. Also, the wives of the active men 
sometimes viewed me, as competition; it was only after some long, hard work that 
they realized I was not looking for a romantic or sexual liaison with their husbonds* 
Againt this joints to tl^e r>eed for the organizer to be fpoised in h 
OQcepting'^hot is and woj'king with it, - 

A mcOor port of o^gonizotion development focuses on strategy, tactics, and 
reseorch. These tools ore important, for they ore the backbone of effective orgoni- 
zotiont but rnot:e is t^eeded— staff organizers must also take time for ' self- 
evaluation, to deterpnirje who they ore, what their role is, and what they should be 
doing to fulfill that role, Thereforet in training organizers for a staff role^ we must 
" strike ^0 balance between , self -awareness and the usual strategy-<ind-tactics 
education. ^ 

■ / ■ ' ^ 

; TECHNIQUES IN ORGANIZING 

The following js on outline of the tosks and goals of community organizingt 
_^___.taken from- on crti<j!le in The Christian Science Monitor (September 9, 1977) that 
includdd inter views; with community organizers around the country, 

/ 

(1) Knock 6n doors; Select on creo and, start by talking with the residents. 
Find out the issues and problems that need tackling. Be prepared for lots of coffee 
and fun cround kitchen tables* 

(2) | ^ CcJl 0 meeting ; Involve os many people as possible. Focus on a goal— 
on abandoned buiidingi potholest or a dead tree. Be specific. Keep it simple at 
■first, / ■ 

(3) . Design on orgonization; Decide what type of organization is most 
appropriate tojsolve the problem, A block clubt neighborhood association, or city- 
wide coalition ere some options. In the eorty stages especially, keep the organiza- 
tion and the leadership flexible, 

\ [ 

(k) Train leaders ; Match volunteers with what they do best. Some people 
stuff envelopes better than they speak in publict and vice verso. Each is important. 
Don't wait forj the pprfect leader^ Experience builds leaders. Organizing is heady 
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business, and\rotating leadership prevents both fatigue and "ego trippihgJ' 

(5) Di3 
heoringt 30 rc 
infornrKitiont t 
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(5) D<\ the/necessory horoewor-k t Community research is essential. At a 
heoringt 30 residents have "ah impact. If 30 residents ore anned with occu^ate 
leip influence on the hearing can be multiplied fivefold. 
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(6) Build g coglitton ; Be willing to put down -the personal agendas and join 
hands with othe^r organizations. In organizing support for a cause, the greatest 
quantum leap is building from one group to two groups. From two to twenty is 
simple by cx>mparison. 

(7) ^ Tate PC t ion; Action con mean anything from a letter -writing campaign 
to meetings with public officials to picketihg. This is where numbers pay off. 
When negotiating with those who hove the power to solve the problem, be specific 
with the doTiands. Know the "bottom line," the minimum acceptable solution 
beyond .which you will not budge. If you are given a promise, get it in writing, 

^) Take the offensive ; Most conr>munity organizations ore created to fight 
against somethiL^ If the organization Is only battling an enemy, when "peace 
breaks' out" the agcffilzation will devour itself. Fight for something. Have a posi- 
tive alternative to offer in place of what is'opposed. 

(9y' Raise funds; It is never too early to begin roising money. Expenses 
mount quickly; postage, telephones, supplies, and a professional staff. 

(10) Process/ not product ; The hardest part of community organizing is 
leamln^that the end product is less important than the process of neighbors Iden- 
tifying issues, taking octlon together, and gaining strength.' Issues come and go. 
Turning neighborhood residents into neighborhood activists is a never-ending proc- 
ess. After one battle is won, the process begins all over again. 



- CONCLUSIONS 
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Wh^n neighborhood, women work In an area that Is unfamiliar to them, they 
need and wont the support of others in the group, particularly the staff organizer. 

f * 

Effective community leadership does not just happen. It is a reflective, 
tlipughtful process in which the neighborhood women and the organizer work In a 
supportive,, pushing way— supporting the women in their present rpies and pushing 
them to grow:Sjrrto bigger ones. 
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Neighborhood organizing Is an educational experience for which no classroom 
i^Mi, substitute. After women have been successful in learning did using new skills, 
whether chairing a meeting, making a presentation before the city council, or 
writinci op article for the neighborhood ney^^aper, their self-confidence increases 
and they find themselves with power ond abilities they never knew existed. Orice 
neighborhood women see organizing ds a mteans of personal growth, they are 
nr>otivated to continue their involvement. . \ 

This paper hos described a model bosed on onfe-to-one tutoring or shoring, but 
the same type of ieodershlp development can be structiired In groups. 

*. 

There is a heed for those first-generation leaders tb^rve as role models for 
the new women coming up in the organization. .Refiectlon a^vwell as group sessions 
are needed to discuss the methodology and practice of leadership. If this happens, 
there is less chance that the leaders m\\ become staff dependent^ 
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To carry out the wwking-ctoss womarfs agendo, we f>ee<l: 

• to recruit ood train women (vgonlzers who ar^ sensitive to the 
feminist Interpret at ion of nei^jhtorhood issues and who understand 
the d/nomics of the worKlng-class community ' 

• to recrvit and train neighborhood women to work on neighborhood 
issues^ with a spedal emphasis on developing the women as leoderSi 

RECOMMENDATIONS . . * 

The major point of this paper b that organizing women for political and social 
action on the rfeisihborhood level can itself be an educational experience* 
Therefore, the National Institute of Education should support neighborhood organ!* 
zation efforts and, In particular, support the development and education of 
conrimunity women in this context* 

In using neighborhood community organizations, the National Institute of 
Education should develop on exp^iential progrom in several dties that focuses on 
the development of ^women as leoders and deals with the pHroblemsf that women 
experience as they become involved in the community* 

Given the need for more women organizers^ the National Institute of Educo- 
tion should develop a training progroti for women organizers In working-class 
communities* This progrcn should use the group ^ocess ap{»*ooch of not only 
concentrating on Issues, but also developing organizations chd leadership* 
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DEVELOPING A NEIGHBORHOOD^BASH) HEALTH FACILITY 

Elaine Wilson 



tNTRODUCTION 

The following remarks are divided into two sections. The first deals with my 
involvement in the establishment of a community health center and ;;ome of the 
issues related to that involvement. The second is an overview of broad health 
policy issues otkI addresses the importOTK^e of the feminine perspective in policy 
d^elopment^ 

PERSONAL PERSPECTIVE / 

The North End! A Choaqinq Ethnic Community 

The North End is physically isolated from the rest of the dty by the Boston 
Hirbor on three sides OfKi the central artery on the fourth. As a result^ the 
neighborhood has retoinisd much of its Italian American heritage end Mediterran< 
flavor^ The North End is also one of New England's most densely p<^ulatec 
communities: more than 14^000 people reside in less than 1 square mile. It is onj 
Italian American community tlvit is relatively homogeneous and family oriented. 
However^ the population configuration of this community is changing^ In I970t thel 
population* was estimated to be opproxinrKitely lltOOOt 78 percent of which was I 
Italian 'American^ The population has risen to l^tOOOt but it is now estinrrated thot 
only 58 percent is Italian American." This change is the result of upper middle-class 
residents moving into areas along the waterfront and on increosing number" of 
transient college students find young "professionals who ore moving into the often 
reasonably priced snrwll apartments in the North End that hove been vacated as 
elderly Italians die* . " , , 

The nwtdBon annual family income in the North End Is $8t395t slightly below 
the overage for oil Boston neighborhoods* Twelve percent of all families have 
incomes below the poverty levels and 28 percent can be charocterized as medically 
indigent* Many of .these f<w5ilies are recent immigronts. Nine percent of all 
fomiJies receive gyblic ossistoncet which may include Medicdd. The unemployment 
level in the NorthTEnd is 60 percent higher then in the rest Qf Boston* Mcjre than 
half of the North End's working^ population is employed in the trodest in .retail 
bustnessest or as unskilled lobor* In the post^ young people who hod left school were 
oble to go into this type of employment* But as these opportunities hove decreased 
with increasing t^nology and other chongest young people hove been less and less 
able to follow in their porents* footsteps. ^ 



This is my community. It is where \ was born and roisedt where I was 
marriedt and where 1 decided to return. Only after leaving was I able to resolve 
personal and cultural conflict and return to\the community* The North End is 
where I will raise my cNldren. It is here that I will stay* This is my home* 
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My Involvement in the Health Center - 



Need for Action * My involvement in community action was precipitated by 
the fact that [ hod an asthmotic son v/ho was often forced to be absent from school* 
The principal of his grommar school told me about a community meeting being 
called by the director of a settlement house in the North End and a representative 
of the Deportment of Health and Hpspitals* At this meeting were neighborhood 
women v*hOt like myself^ were foced with immediate^ crucial problems of poor 
heqith core services for their families* Local doctors provided unsatisfactory 
treatment* In addition^ the outpatient department at the local hospital was costly 
and irradequate* It wo's located outside the neighborhoodt thus entailing trans- 
portation costs; the biJIs were high^ particularly for those families not covered by 
hospital insurance; patients often hod to wait for hours before seeing a doctor; and 
they rarely sow the ^ome doctor twice* The worr^ atteridirig this meeting were 
similar in bockground and needs* They were mothers and housewives^ with a high 
school education and no special training in health care^ but they all recognized that 
the health Core services available to them and their families were not ade<:)uate to 
meet their needs* Above all^ they felt a strong sense of identity with their ethnic 
neighborhood; they were wcnrking-closs people of similar cultural bockgrounds who 
knew their community and ifs rieedSt ev^n though they did not know how to go 
obout^fulfilling those needs* Because the^e needs w^re so ocutely and personally 
feitt they hod the couroge and stamina to take whatever oction would be necessary* 

Developing the Health Center * This new group decided to meet regularly and j 
asked me to chair the meetings* Although I had no experience in this^ I relished the^^ 
opportunity and just did what seemed best to accomplish the tasks* We decided to 
break up into subcommt ttees^ with eoch^person taking a toskt so that we could 
determine the best strategy for developing "a progrom that would meet the healtn 
needs of our area* One subcommittee was, to itteet with a lawyer to decide whether 
the youp should incorporate as a nonprofit organization in order to recave funds 
directly* Another subconnmittee Was to conduPt a neighborhood survey /to 
determine the extent of comnrKinity concern about the loclc^f good health care 
resources and services* A third group was to meet with local agencies to try to 
develop a resource file so that we^could determine^ by pooling resources^ /the 
various areas of concern* We concluded that we needed a health center /that 
provided the comn)unity with a number of different services at a reosonable fee 
and at a place easily accessible to community resldehts* A prime concern wok the 
languoge barrier^ which kept mony of our residents from obtaining services* ' 

Throughout these early stages I was very unsjire in my role as chairperson and 
frightened about having to negotiate with institutions like the Mossochusetts 
General Hospital* I also had to deal with dty ofNciats both in tjhe health area and 
ot city hall itself » and hod to rneet with Federal and Sta^e personnel from many 
ogefKies* Fortunatelyt during these early negotiations a young mon with expertise 
in health care volunteered to help us for 4 months* We quickly developed on 
excellent working relationship and. began to/learn the health care jargon and 
politics* But something else l»gan to happen/that we probobly did not reali^ze at 
the timet our young vdunteer was learning ds much from us about the way Health 
care should be delivered in our particular community as we learned from him about 
health care delivery in general* / 




This learning/ teoching process did much to build my selNconfidence. 1 recog- 
nized that'') had something of value to contribute that would benefit my 
community^ but 1 also could lean on someone with greater technical competence 
when necessary. By going thr6ugh the process once with someone knowledgeoble. I 
could learn ertough to go through it the next time on my own. It was tne 
integration of my felt need for health care, the support of a knowledgeable person, 
and the realization that my own expertise was as valid as that of the so^qlled 
professionals that allowed me to grow in my role. 

After a year of many nneetjngs^and hard work, the group finally found money^ 
spQcet and^physicions to begin the North End Community Health Center. In April < 
1971^ 15 months after our first meetinc^^ we openei.1 Ihe doors of the center and 
began to provide services. 1 continued as chairperson of the board of directors 
during this time. A year after the center opened, the board of directors asked me 
to quit my part-time job and assume the portion of director of the North End 
Community Health Center. Although this wos a great honor, 1 hesitated to accept 
because 1 feared that the community would suffer from my lock of training in 
health core, l^owever^stnce I knew that I had grown in knowledge and competence^ 
t decided tc^'accept, but also decided that if my hddrng thts position in any way 
harmed the center or the community, 1 would relinquish the job. It was important 
that 1 remain as chairperson of the biwd as well as director of the health center so , 
that there would be liaison between the staff and the board, ensuring that 
communication would rerrtdn open. Since the board of directors was legally, 
morally^ administratively^ and financially responsible for the center, it was 
important that they be kept abreast of the daily activities of the center. .We had 
seen^ through the exjperiences of other health centers^ the importance of 
communication and interaction between the staff and the board. However^ Federal 
regulations made me relinquish my seat as chairperson of the board of directors. I 
did remain on the board as an honorary member because I wanted to^ maintain^ 
cofTitinuity and liaison between the staff and the board. 1 wos able to continue os 
, liaison because of the growth of the board members and their understanding. 

Growth of the Center . The' health center grew tremendously over the next 
few yearSi'both in scope of services and in number of patient visits. In 1978, 7 
years of ter^it opened^ 'f7,pOO patient visits were recorded^ involving such services 
OS pediatrics, well**baby, adult medicine, obstetrics/gynecology^ family planning^ 
. allergy^ dermatology^ ophthalmology, lab services, podiatry, nutrition, dentistry, 
mental health, and social' service. K-roy services were recently added, and 
optometry services soon will be. These ore some of the services that community 
residents hove asked us to bring into the center so that their needs can be n^t in a 
place that is fomiliar jand comfortable to them. 

- It is important that we meet the needs of our community in tf)e way expected 
of us. Since nearly 70 percent of the residents of the North End are of Italian 
heritage^ their- needs differ from those of residents of connmunities with different 
ethnic compositions. The Italian culture is a very sensitive one. Therefore^ it is 
important that, the people who make the decisions^ such as the board of directors^ 
hwe Q simflar background or a deep understanding of community needs. In that 
way ihfiy can deaf with the very sensitive issues involved in developing programs 
for the center. One issue, for example^ was developing family planning services for 
Italian women. It is very difficult to estabtisK services that will not offend the 
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community at large or the individual participants vyho may hove strong religious or 
ethnic feelfngs. 

< During my 16 years as director of the healtlj center, I have dealt with a 
number of professionat people^ Including (factors^ - lawyers, nurses, physician 
ossistonts, mental health assoclatest psychialrlstSt and dentists. This relationship 
with professionals In the health area mode me Realize my need for further 
-education. Consequently, I entered college in SeptUnl^ 1975. For the next 15 
monthsj studiedt worked full ttme^ and cared for myVhusbandt three children, and 
home. In December (976, i graduated with a 8.A. in p^Hc health. But Jt was not 
without problems; my mental and physicot health begofljio crumble because of the 
tremendous strain on my time. NeverthelesSt l^om considering returning to schoolt 
at a slower pocet to earn my master's degree. 



During my involvement with the heolth center, \l have received personal 
honors^ ) was nomlnoted^os one of the four condidQtes\for the John F. Kennedy 
award of excellerKset which is ma<ie to a University of^ Massachusetts - Boston 
graduate; I hove been homed a faculty member of the Sfir|rvnons College School of 
Nursing ond a corporator of . the Mossochusetts Generd Hc^itd; and I am a 
member of severed committees within the MassochuSjetts General Hospital 
representing the North End Community Health Center, t h<fve been active in many 
other organizations, including honne health coi^ ond^nutrltlqn programs, and I have 
lectured at many universities about the rote of the community in a neighborhood' 
health center. ^ 
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There were two factors In this. success. Firstt I hod^on innate but hidden 
talent for deding with people and could be oggres^ve in obtaining things 1 felt 
wr6 needed by my community. Second^ I hod the opporturttty to work with knowl- 
edgeable people. I was able to leai^i on a one^to^one basis within reoUHfe slto- 
otlons. . \ \ 

I still cm not self-confident about lecturing^ but 1 want to emphasize that 
everyone can realize civic goals as long as they have the deterr^ination to succeed 
and <re willing to invest their tinrie and energy. It doesn't toke^o lot of educatlont 
but it does take Ingenuity and hard work to ocbleve goals, Itils also essential to 
have 0 good learning situation and a chance to succeed. If the janvlronment Is too 
hostile, you can foil no^nrratter how hard you try. Don't pick opvlc task because 
it*s eosyt but pick one that offers at least on even chance of ^success^t ond then 
invest your heart, talents^ and ttrm to your couse. ^ \ 

POLICY ISSUES ' 

Role of Women In Policy Decisions 

In my community. It Is the women who handle most of the hf^lth care needs 
of the family.. They ore responsible for brinjging children to the outpatient depart* 
ment or emergency room as well as dealing with the probl^s described In the first 
part of .this paper. Women also bear most of the burden of caring for a sick or 
disabled parent. Consequently, the lack of good alternatives to nursing home care 
falls heavily on them.' In oddlttont women use the medical core system much more 
frequently than men. , ; ^ 
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Another toctor is finonces. In my community, women must budget the family 
income very corefully. Excessive medicol costs put unreosonoble demonds on the 
o'ttempt to maintoin a decent home. Spending too much on medicol core means 
spending too little on food, furniture, clothing, ond other necessities. 

For these reosons, o womon's perspective orTpolicy considerotions b.very 
importont. \Vhi1e I do hot believe that only women should set policy, I do feel that 
their views ore criticol in plonning and implementotion. 

Policy Needs ^ ^ 

One of the most importont policy issues currently being debated in 
Washington- is notionol heolth insurance (NHI). This plon should begin ^with 
comprehensive benefits. There is debate about implementing a cotostrophic-type 
plan that would take effect after the fomily hod spent obout $2,000, which is 20 
percent of most families^ incomes. This fe much too hfgh tmd.does not help women 
who moke repeated trips to the hospitol. There is olso debote obout incorpa rot tng a 
deductible, but it would be easier to charge a snwll co-insuronce payment (maybe" 
$5 a visit), which would not' prevent people from obtoining needed core but wculd 
distribute costs. 

Each community must be involved in providing health core. Neighborhood 
health centers must hove a place in ony NHI scheme, since they provide accessible 
cere with consumer control. Until NHI becomes a reality, policy should be set to 
ensure the continuance of heolth centers. Centers fcannot succeed without grant 
support, since most of their patients have no insurance coverage. The grontsoHow 
centers to provide o kind of min>NHI by subsidizing the costs for those who cannot 
pay and are an excellent mechanism for providing comprehensive" health core until 
people can be covered by NHI. - ^ * - ' 

The ideo of the health maintenonce orgonization (HMO) is a good one. Heolth 
centers l)ave o role in the HMO and should control it.- Heolth centers ore unique 
community responses to community problems ond should not be subsumed under 
other orgonizotionol control merely for the sake of o new concept. Health centers 
can thus wed two good concepts and come up with the best of both. 

Monies should olso be mode ovoilable to troin ethnic women in the field of 
heolth in order to increose the number of midlevel proctitioners. This would serve 
a twofold purpose: first, it would 'train women to do jobs for which they ere most 
competent; second, it would help patients by ollowing thegn to be seen ond cared 
for by practitioners who understond their culture and longuoge. 

Since heolth care policy considerotions will hove a profound effect on women, 
oil of these policy considerotions must be determined with strong femole input. If 
women can obtain jobs in these areas, then such input will be institutionalized. 
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THE MUSEO ITALO AMERICANO: MY INVOLVEMENT WITH THE 
ITALIAN. AMERICAN COMMUNITY IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Giuliana Nardelli-Haight with Rose Scherini 

•1 . ' 

ITA^UAN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN SAN FRAtJ4CISC0 

From the orrlval of the first Itolian immigrants ISO years ago^ Italians hove 
played a vital role in the history of Californtai There are 350^000 Italian 
Americans of foreign stock in California^ 120^000 of 'these in the greoter San 
Fronclsco Boy oreQ? /Although this is a relatively small settlement of Italians, 
e^>edolly compored with other metropolitan oreos likefstew York or Chicogot this 
ethnic group has hod a significant impact on San Francisco in the areas of business^ 
politics^.ond cottorei ^ 

Son FrdncisccfsTtallan American commOnlty was at one time a fairly cohesive 
groups tx)th geogrophic^ally end socially^ but today it Is dispersed <md fragmented. 
Population mobility during World War It and the postwar era precipitated a breakup 
of Italion nei^borhoOds^ and this disintegration has been exacerbated by the near- 
<fisappe<rance of wHqt were once Italian neighborhoods in North Beach and the 
outer Missioni In adcKtlon^ the number of Italion immigrants coming into the area 
is snrKilL Those ttiot do come are more educated ond more "modernizecf* than the 
-eorlier immigronts^'ar^ they tend to form a separate community or to move into 
Amerlcon social groups more quicklyt Thus^ continuing immigration^ instead of 
renewing the Italian conrimunity^ helps to frogment iti 

Other foctors contributing to this divisiveness within the community are the 
numerous clubs and associationSi These organizations often appear to exist for 
their own special purposes, rather than to encouroge ethnic cohesion, and there ore 
several rivol subgroups dominated by a small number of leaders. ^Many ottempts 
hwe been nrKide to open on Italian cultural center, but all failed, primarily because 
of divisive forces based on regionalism, politics, status, and geherotionSi^ 

THE MUSeO ITALO AMERICANO 

Background: The Archeoclub rfltalia . ^ 

My involvement with the Italian American community of Son Francisco, 
which began 4 years ago, was motivated primorily by esthetics; I was struck by the 
incredible spectrum of the cit/s architectural styles and by the strong Italian 
influencei A further analysis, revealed tliat there are as many structures in the 
Italianate orchitecturol style as In the Victorian. 

My investigation of the Italianate architecture of San Francisco culminated in 
dn orticle published in th e Columbus magazine in 1976 and in a documentary for 
eaucationol television (KQEO), which was oired also in 1976^ In researching this 
subject, I interviewed many people from different walks of life and came to realize 
that there is a great misconception about Italian Americans as a group, as well as a 
lack of appreciation among Italion Americans. thernseTves for their unique 
contributions to American societyt 
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Man/ Italian immigrants and their descendants, even thaugh the/ had little ar 
no farmal educatian, possessed remarkable skills that contributed to the building af 
America* I began to feel there was a need t*^ replace negative images and 
denigrating stereot/pes tnrough cultural activities that would reinforce the sense 
of identit/ of Italian Americans end increase their fii-ide in the Italian influence in 
American life* This perception Idd me to volunteer ii\ th6 founding of the Archeo- 
dub rfltalia in America (ACIA)* This nonprofit organization is d chapter of the 
Archeoctub rfltalia in ttal/, whos3 goals are to make^ the public aware of the 
— J.rriportancc oi exploring, documenting, ,and preserving its enormous priceless 
heritage, a heritage that extends from prehistoric times\to^he present and is a 
vivid testimony to Ital/'s fundamental role in forming Western culture* The 
. fuoction of the local Archeoclub rfltalia in America .s to shbre with the public the 
experience of both discover/ and preservation of this cultural) heritage* Over the 
post 2 /ears, ACIA hos-presented a weekly lecture series on orcheologicar Ital/, a 
monthi/ archeological seminar^at th^ UniversSt/ of San Francisc^o> and a weekl/ FM 
t"^" radio program (on KALW) of interviews and excerpts from its public lecture series 
on crchejlogy end cultural events in the bay area* \ 

Founding of the Museo 

As ACIA's' membership grew and people began donating archeolpgical 
ortifacts, I began to dream of a Museo Itato Americano where we coi}^d displo/ not 
on)/ archeological finds but also Italian and Italian American works, of art, and 
where we could develop educational prograrts to foster appreciation for Italian and 
. Italian American art, histor/, and culturet Aware of the divisive factors in the 
communit/ that had resulted in past failures to establish an Itcl'an culturol center, 
I decided to pursue this goal through ,the ACIm and to present th^ Italian 
community with a fait accompli* Most of the expenses came from m/ own^ pocket, 
and the remainder, appro?<imatel/ $500, from donations and membership fees* I did 
not want to ask for financial help until the Museo was establislied becaus^e the 
contributors would hove crgued over goals, place, when, who, etc*, and the prcyect, 
like others inVi^ P^st, would have fallen opart* I did receive help from indivicluals 
like Dri MarkLuca, artist and educator, and Mr* Fronco Bruno, owner of Malvi\jrfs 
Coffee House, in Narth Beach, who donated space for the Museo* After all, wr\at 
better place for o Museo Italo Americano than North Beach, a district of Sdn 
(francisco thdt was once the geogrophic and cultural center for Italians* Another 
individuol ,who cantributed ideas and expertise in plonning the Museo was Elib 
Benvenuto, visual art director for the San Francisco Art Commission und member 
of the advisor/ board of Cal-Expo, in SacroJiiento* 

The Museo Itato Americano, the first nuiseum of its kind in the United States, 
opened, on August 17, 1978, with on exhibit of paintings by Paolo Emilio 
Bergamaschi, a prominent Italian artist, and sculptures b/ Beniamino Bufano, Elio 
Benvenuto, and Peter Mocchlarini, local artistSi The turnout wa^ be/ond our 
expectations; close to 1,000 people attended* Among those present were Dr* Paoio 
Emilio Mussa, Consul General of Italy, and prominent citizens of the city and Statt, 
along with a cross-section of the bay area's Italian Americans and others interested 
-inltolian crt and culturci 

Goals of the Museo 

Objectives of the Museo for the first yeor are; 
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Exhibits of ijoHan ond Italian American art and craftsmanship 

Showing of orcheologicol finds from Italy ^ 

Ethnogrophtc and histoiMcd displays pertaining to the history of 
Italian Americans 



• Research on iond outreach to other ethnic connmynities 

i 

Objectives within 5 years include: ^ 



Join* exhibit 



oas with other ethnic ^oups 



PreporotLon of audiovisual pro-ams ^with Itolicffi and Italian 
American"themes 



Field trips 
turol style in 



.1 



uch as tour^^ buildings of the Itdionote orchttec- 



We ore a>mmitted 
and Itoticffi American art, 



Son Froncisc' 




to the conservation of historical and contemporary Italian 
OS well as the preservatior< orfd exhibition of all iTxiterials 
that -form a port of the history of Italian Americans. We also plan to reach out to 
other ethnic groups to encourage their participation tn the octtvities of the 
museum^ for we believe hot our purpose is best served by shoring our heritage ond 
experience with other gr<|ifps. 

The Museo will^ onriong other things, save Itolion American materials- from 
destruction and obscuritvj and will work with other Italian organizations to ensure 
that none of our rich heritage is lost. In addition, we wont to promote the works of 
contemporary Italian artists. A pending project will provide a. vehicle to combine 
our various purposes and tSo promote a specialized interest in women ortists. 

A major recommendation arising out of this conferpnce was thbt the lives of 
leading ethnic women opd their, contributions to society be reseorched and 
chronicled. In this regard^ the Museo Itolo Americano plans to initiate a progran 
lb (I) research the lives of major Italian American women artists and document 
their various works; (2) e^ichibit works by these local artists; 0 arrange to bring 
works of Italian women from Italy; and (4) coordinate traveling exhiUts of local and 

m 



Itolicffi women artists with^ museums, throughout the United States and Italy, This 

fwgrom will culminate in [o permanent , section in the Museo Itolo Americano for 
tolicn ond Italian Americcfi worr^en artists. Museo staff will research, collect,.and 
prepare educational and cultural tools such os cassettes^ bodkst ond audiovisual 
displays and wil I nrake these materials available for distribution to other nrtuseums, 
schools^ and colleges. Thefoim of i^is project is to increase understanding of the 
Inrtportont Tole played by .Italian Americcii women and to correct troditionol 
stereotypes; thereby establishing a positive identity that demonstrate alternative 
roles fcr these women. 11 \ ■ 
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LEADERSHIP OF WOMEN WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 

Now we face the challenge of dpprooching the varioos Individuals and 
organizations in the Italian community to make them part of the Museo Italo 
Americano. So far my experience ds on Italian woman trying to give life to a 
project in a traditionally paternalistic md divided community has been helped by 
past ond current i^enomeno within this commMnity. Although the traditional role 
of ltdian American women has been that of mother^ women have provided 
leodersHp in the Italian American community from the beginning. The following 
are examples of women leaders in the local community. 

A distinguished Ualian Americai wonnan in the early l9Q(fs was Dr. Mariana 
Bertola, ph/sictan ond daughter pf immigrants. She was a founder of Vittoria 
ColonrhOy a women^s club that pro;notes both the arts and social services. Dr. 
Bertola wos also a leader in providing specialized medical services for mothers and 
cHildren. 

The first instructor in the Italian deportjnent at the University of CaliforniOt 
Berkeley, wos Maria Tommosini Piccirillo, who spearheaded the establishment of 
the chair of Italian culture at the university in 1928. In \9k9f she ond two other 
women (Mrs. Dobbins d'Anneo ond Countess Lillian Dandini) founded the Leonardo 
da Vinci Society in order to pronnote a deeper under stdhding of Jtdtian contributions 

to crtjiterature, and music. . * 

J" 

Several women Hove ployed prominent roles in the Italian Welfare Agency, 
the only sociol ogency for ftolions on the west coast. Women hove held the position 
of executive director ond hove served on the bocrcLofdireGtors. The present 
administrator is Sue Lesca. Cloire Giannini HoffmanT^Bdorckm ember, has also 
been instrumental in developing a residence for older Italians in North Beach. 

Another institution that wos inspire^ by an Italian woman is the new 
University of Califomio "Cosa Italiano,^' a center for the study of Italian language 
and literature. The leader in this effort wos Cecilia Ross, instructor in the Italion 
department at the universVty. 

Moriy (talion Amerfcon women have been active in ethnic orgonizotions in Son 
Francisco. Three have been president of the annual Columbus Day celebration; 
Dorothy Cosper, Rose Fanucchi (on attorney), ond Grace Duhogon. The president 

of the western regional chapter of the Americon Italian Historical Association is 
Lucia CKovoIg Birnboum. ; . . 

Finally, The Italians of San Franci&co, I850-I930t the only published work on 
the local Italian communityt was written by Deanna PooM GuminOt a third- 
generation Italian Americon woman. 

CURRENT EFFORTS TO PRESERVE ETHNIC COMMUNITIES . 

Recently there has been a renaissance of interest in North Beach among 
Italian Americons and on attempt to preserve the ethnic heritage and to unite all 
Italion Americans. Evidence of this interest in Preserving ethnic identity is the 
refurbisHng of Italian restouro'its, the establishrqfnt of a North Beoch historical 
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museum, ond the ptonntng of o retirement honr>e for Italian Americcffis* 
Concurrent)/, the 1975 Cpunding of \he Nattonol Italian American Foundotton, Inc. 
(NIAF), OS an independent, nonprofit, nonpoUtical, nonreligious organizofion, with 
its rnam office in Washington, marks the first attempt of Italian Arrat^i^ons 
to make their presence felt in the NatioiVs Capiial by serving as an odvocaw of 
Italian American interests* 

) have recently met with Edward Galletti, director of the board of NIAF, and 
with ^wo other board members, James Scatena and William Armanino* ThS^lhl^" 
are community -leoders and the "renaissance men" of the ltdian conrmuntty of San 
Francisco, and they have been oclive in uniting the Italian American organizotiojns 
and in renovating ^North 3each* These-4nen, plus a number of other local Italian 
Americans^ are contributing time, energy, and money to establish^a retirement 
home for'older Italians in San Francisco* The ate is only.one block from the Museo 
and faces on Washington Square and. Ss* Peter and Paul's Church, on Italian 
"notional" church ond historic^ center of Itolian activity in North Beach* The 
Museo plans to develop'progr.ams especially for these older Italians* Currently, we 
ore working closely with th^. senior center/OtSs* Peter and Paul's* 

Messrs* Galletti, Scatena, and Arjmnino ore enthL<siastic about the Museo 
Itolo Americano and hove promised their full support and collaboration in making 
the Museo o vita! ptirt of Son Francisco* The Museo itself is ploying o unifying role 
in reviving o culture that has been such onJntegrd force m Western civilization* 

It seems that ethnicity, on infensified self-coosciousness about origins, has 
arrived among Italian Americans, and thise historical/social changes should heV 
the Museo to ploy o vital role in the community* Response to the Museo from the 
community has been very encouraging, as shown by excerpts from on article by 
columnist and histt^rian Kevin Storr that oppeared in the Son Francisco Examiner on 
September 12, 1978; 

The Museunci should in its own quiel, effective way help interested Son 
Franciscans not backward, but forward to o sense of this city's neo-- 
Mediterranean roots* The values of that founding culture— humanism, o . 
taste for public existence, o passion for The City as on imaginative 
ideal— must be repossessed if Son Froncisco is to develop into tnything 
more thon o mecco f<yr affluent consumerists intent, not upon life in all ' 
its dazzling, bevyildering voriety, its heights of opprehepsion ond 
sensation, its'sloughs of 'despondency, its upward ascents of courageous 
renewol,, but .upon dbcrete movements of prepockaged sensations, 
known sometimes as (ugh!) lifestyle* 

Let the Museo ltdo Americono remind Son Froncisccns of certain 
immemorial things—that art is long and life is brief; that The^City is a 
work of art and. a morol institution as well as a politicd battleground; 
that to live well in o public monner is the sine quo^non of civilization* ^ 

CHANGING ROLES OF WOMEN; A PERSONAL PERSPECTIVE 

On a personal level, this experience has been unique* In my interaction with 
the Italian community ond the community-at-Iorge, 1 became aware that 1 was 
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irwolved in both d personal and a social process. Developing the museum hcs been a 
continuous, lively process of self-|discover/. From a historical Ipoint of view, the 
condition of women has improved^ The feminist movenrient taking place throughout 
the world, with all its variety of ifleologies and cultural contributions, is octuaify 
responsible for many of the social changes. 

The feminist movement in Italy is consida^ed the strongest in the world 
today, yet there is a general lack of interest among Italian American women in the 
movement. One boy area scholar interviewed saidi 

The Italian American woman was brought up to be a wife and a mother. 
Because womarfs place was in the hornet they hod to fight their families 
to pursue further studies and corears. It was all right for theirbrothers' . 
to become a doctor, a lawyer^ on architect, but they could only ospire 
to became a teacher! ^ < . 

, That Itolian Americon women no longer support this traditional femqie role 
model was reflected in papers presented at the 1977 American Itolian Historical 
Association Conference^ VThe Italian InrMnigroht Wonrran in North America," held in 
Toronto, Canada. I^or \he first time^ Italian American women scholars met , to 
^hore and discuss their ireseoVch on a topic that is beginning to be socially 
recognized. \ 

This year, the Archeoclub rfttalia in America sponsored a panel exploring the 
role of Italian women through the ages in celebration of the tercentenary of tne 
doctorate of Elena Coranro Psicopia^ the firsf woman to ever receive this decree. 
ThiSt too, was a first. Meanwhile, over AO institutions and organizations throughout 
th^ United States ore planning Psicopia tercentenary events. 

Finally, in trying to define my own role in the Italian cormiunity, I have 
encountered a nunr^ber of Italian American ,women who^ though highly educated^ 
have not been able to fulfill their occupational needs in the usual ways. Because of 
either the tight job martat or unfulfillin^ jobs, they hove sought to find their place 
through ethnic organizational work. By contributing to the preservation of their 
ethnic heritage^ they seem to be working out both their personal and occupotionol 
identities. 

In summoryt the challenges presented t^the change in womenTs status and the 
need to preserve ethnic heritage require new institutions to fulfill new purposes. 
My hope is that San Francisco^s Museo Italo Americano will be a catalyst in this 
process. 

RECdi?lMENOATIONS_ 

There should be a focus on action/ reseorcht i.e., demonstration programs 
concerned with ^he occupotionol aspirations of ^ite ethnic Women and with-their 
interest in preserving their cultural heritages. Our society should provide more 
paid jote in comnrwnity organizations, ethnic studies programs, ethnic museums, 
and other such endeavors. Some specific topics in both action ond basic research 
include; 
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Comparative study of feminist movementsr in Italy and^in the 
United StateSt emphasizing the participation ot Haiian American 
women ' - \ \ / 

Generational studies of traditional and contemporcrjfi roles of 
white ethnic women vis-o-vis famijyt education, and corners 

Stucfies of modern Italian American women, de^aling/wlth trodi- 
tional rolest portrayal by medta, and self^identity / 

/ ' ■ ' / 

Occupotional aspirations versus occupotional opportunities for 
whitft ethnic women 

Evoiuatlon of training and educational t»^ogroms/ in relation to 
eclucational aspirations of white ethnic wonwn 




NOTES 



U^i Bureou of the Census, Census of Populotion 1970* Colifornio; Generol 
Sociol ond Economic Choroct eristics , Woshingfon, O.C., Government Printing 
Office, I970i I^te that the census term "toreign stock" refers to t^le first ond 
ood generations, i.e*, the immigronts ond the " notive-borh children* 
rveys of ethnic <wrigin suggest that twice os mony people consider themselves 
of Itolion descent compored with foreign stock. (See Census Bureou, Current 
Populotion Reports, Chorocteristics of Populotion by Ethnic Oriqia ) 

2i This description of the Itolicn Americon community is derived from Rose" 
Scherini, *The Itolion Americcn Community of Son Fronc;sco: A^Descriptive 
Sttidy,*' PhtDi dissertation. University of Colifornio, Berkeley, 1976i Rose 
Scherini is on the Museo Itolo Americono^s odvisory council ond hos 
' collafaoroted on this poper* 

3. Scherini, op* cit. 
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INTRODUCTiON 



v.. - 

THE STATUS OF EAST EUROPEAN WOACN IN THE FAMILY: 
TRADITION AND CHANGE . >' 

V 

Mary Ann Krickus 
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Outside forces eircrooching on the family roles and Hfest/Ies of todo/s 
women ar^fair!/ universal (the economic crunch, the women's movement, higher 
levels of educotton, the decline of the extended fcmily^os a functional unit), but the 
notion that these forces Ixive affected all women equally is mistaken* It is also 
foHocious to assume that women regard either theii^ own lives or these outside 
phenomena in the some light no motter what their backgrounds. At first glance, 
this would seem tp^jprticulote the obvious, but in foct the literature and research on 
women, os on the fcyhily, are virtuall/ one dimenSiionoL Despite numerous books on 
both in recent /eors, we remain largely unenIigK|ened obbut the lives of countless 
women and their fomilies. This ic^orance is rooted in the tendency of scholars, 
family spedialistSt leoders of the women's movement, and policymakers to speok of 
"the fomify" in terms of o nonexistent, or nominally existent, unit? the "modal** 
American family is Prpt^tant and middle class, i)Qs two children and two cars, <^d 
is upwordly mobile. Similarly, there has been q tendency to view wonnen as a 
monolithic groi^ and assume that the term "women's changing roles'* is applicable 
to all women in e^^sentially the same way* What information is available on 
'*nonmodaI** women typically deals with '*poor" and;, synonymously, "minority*' 
women, with ''minority'^ being primarily defined as blad<, sametimes Hispanic, and 
least often Motive American. 

Women who differ from the occepted norm by virtue of ethnic background ore 
usually ignored by ,the general public and In the literature by and about women* 
This is a critical- oversight, since the way women regard their role in the family and 
their response to changing that role is Influenced by their ethnic bockground* 
Giordano (J973) ^ells us, '*The search for identity is a basic psychological need and 
ethnicity Is a powrerfut and sub'tte Influence In determining Its shape and form*** 
-Isaacs (1964) believes that ethnicity ti^onscends th? need for a unique identity and is 
"fundamental to on individuals sense of belonglnqness and to the level of his self* 
esteem;** while Gordon (1964) sees it a^?EavingJ"7o do with a sense of people- 
hood*^*"^ ^ 

The relationship between ethnicity and family roles is of particular interest* 
According to McCreody (1974), *'*.. family styles differ from one culture to 
another*^ The <)ppropriate behavior toward one*s most intimate relonons is specified 
end encoded in the cultural definition of the family* Basic identity and bosic values 
ore formed in the family at on early oge*'* 

In viewing ethnicity as a determinant In self -percept Ion and Interoction with 
others, this paper will present a survey of literature dealing with the trodltionol 
status of East European women In the fomtty and how that status is changing. Two 
cautionary notes ore In order regarding the term "East European**' First,' the lock 
of data has ted to treating the various Eost European groups collectively even 
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though they should be considered separately. When one group is singled out, it is 
usually the Poies, the largest East European group in the United States, while 
Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, Ukrainians, and other groups are gathered under the 
all-inclusiVe term "Slavic." Also* ;t is often implied f^iat all East Europeans are 
Slovs, although this is true of neither Hungarians uor Lithuanians. This paper 
includes information on Polish and other Slavic categories,' although not always to 
the same extent; it focuses disproportionately on Poles because of the availability 
of data. Second, those who refer to East Europeons often foil to differentiate 
l>etween those who ore port of the pre-World War I "second-wove" subculture and 
those who l>elong to the more highly educated and professional political emigre 
influx of the post-World War II period. This pbper deals priinorily with those who 
compn* ond ore descended from the earlier immigrant groups. 

Before attempting to moke statements or hypotheses'^bout the status of East 
European women in contemporary U.S. families, however, it is necessary*to turn 
briefly to another time and ploce.^ We cannot assess the current picture of these 
women without having some sense 6f their history, for it is this history which has 
helped define them, and only \yith this perspective is their present status 
meaningful. ^ 



WOMEN IN THE OLD COUNTRY 



There is little information on the lives of East European womep. Clearly, it 
was hard, often with a living eked out at the subsistence level. The following 
thumbnail sketch of on immigrant "Slovenian woman around 1910 reflects the harsh 
conditions in the old country: 

In Allegheny a settlement friend went to see a neighbor and found her 
ot nine o'clock barefoot in the yard hanging out clothes. She hod borne 
0 child at midnight, after which she hod arisen and got breakfast for the 
men of her family and then done the washing. (Bolch, 1910) 

The picture of women's life in rural Poland, as opposed to East Europe 
generally, is somewhat more detailed. Lopoto (1976) asserts that "girls never 
inherited property unless there were no sons to take it over and then the orronge- 
ment involved on 'odoptiorf of a son-in-law into the bride's family/ ^Therefore, the 
women's power in the family was Jow to begin with but increased with the birth of a 
son, since it was assumed that someday he would marry, younger women would be 
introduced into the family unit (Polish village society was potriTocal), and she would 
be relieved of most physical tasks and elevated to a "managerial" position. 

Sokolowsko (1977) mokes o (Jistinction between women in rural and urban 
settings. The picture she presents of 19th-century village famjlies'corresponds to 
Lppata*s portrayal: "The main feature of such o traditional family within a 
bockword rural economy was a subordinotion of its members to the interests of the 
family as a whole. The economic and social functions of a peasant family were 
supervised by the fat\>er, while the other members enjoyed only a narrow scope of 
independence." However, she describes urban women as departing rodicolly from 
this pattern: 
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- In Q woHcIng-ctoss fomlty, there wos much more indrviduatism ond 
egotttarlontsmi . # # As an economic untt, It bet<Higed to o different type 
too: the; husbond-fother wos not the monoger of a family enterprise, 
and the household as a untt of consunr^tion was administered by the 
wifemiother. The man wos usually the only official source of the 
family*s Income, but as unemployment Increased women frequently 
supported the whole householdi 

Family structure and custom undoubtedly varied by area and, within villoges, 
by socioeconomic stohj^. Whatever leverage the wife brought with her. It seems 
clear that for rural women the subsistence village economy, the fundomentol 
Importonce of the fomlly and its land, and, the wife's central position In this struc- 
ture gave her conslderdbfe power^ just as earning obility gave power to urban 
women* In addition, Sokolowsko (1977) telfs us: 

For over 120 years prior to the end of World War I, Poland did not exist 
on the mQp of Europe. During this period the fomily renrKiIned the main 
national Instltutlm ^ and the ^fortress^^of the notional spirit. . * . 
Oppression and hostility toward the oppressors modd for a strong family 
bond.\ . * The guiding spirit Glwlng all this tImO was the women. Even 
though their formal scope within the potriorchol pattern was limited to 
the .hous<^ldt their actual tasks and functions were of porticulor 
importance under the specific conditions prevailing in Poland* 

Thus, although the trodltionoJ Polish family carefully circumscribed women's 
activities and social relations, within the home the role of the Polish wife seems to 
have carried with It power thot wos not only extended bui solidified after Immigro- 
tion* In villoge society, on ckWitlonol element of women*s power. appears to have 
derived from the critical nature of their participation In •'status competition*" 

An extremely significant factor in the lifestyle, values^ and status of Polish 
women wos the all*pervasive social Importance of fomily status* The crucial 
noture* of one*s foniily status In comparison with ofher families generated a 
complex competition that was the hallmark of villoge llfet "All life [jn the 
yilfogej wos flavored by the status competition. Marriage was not o matter of love 
but on orrongement guaranteeing the best status ond economic position for the new 
unit*' (Lopoto, 1976). , " \ \ 

Stotus was measured primarily by two things: material holdings (mostly lond) 
ond- traditional roles. Thus, the wife's central role In tilling and molntainlng the 
family land (and. In some coses, bringing additional lond at marriage), as well as her' 
strict observance of the troditlonal role prescribed for Polish women were essential 
to sustolning her family's stotuSi 

ft was on explicit -responsibility of every member of the family to contribute 
to thJs status: ^*To the extent that each member was locked Into the village and 
.could not *make It on his own,^and to the extent to which darly life and exceptional 
events were very public, family solidarity, found to be a basic chor bet eristic of the 
peasant social system, was a vitol necessity** (Lopqta, i976X Everyone in the 
family hod to earn his or her membership and continue earning it throughout IifCi 
This has caused a number of observers to conclude that the Polish fomily was as 
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much concerned with eajnomic status, stobitityt and "face" os with love or 
emotionol support. WonDen, therefore, hod good reoson to see themselves as being 
OS much "portner in a public venture" as "nurturert** the role to which ttation 
woment far examptet were largely limited. 

IMMIGRANT WOMEN 

Batch (1910) fett that even thpugh Stovic women suffered sharper pongs of 
homesickness than did the men, they nevertheless improved their status in 
Ainertca. She was told, "In Croatia wives warn their husbands that in America 
. things witt be different^ for women hove more power there/' which ex|:^resse$ a 
''widespread and wooderfut legend" about the position of women in Americp. Balch 
maintained that in America men did indeed show more respect for wo[nen and 
ocquired 'Igentler 'manners." They also, adopted the American wortang-closs 
husband*s custom of allowing the wife to manage the family finances. ■ 

^ Lopata (1976) depicts Polish women os gaining power in the family after 
immigration fpr a number of reasons; 

• . Even If they themselves did not emigrate, the departure of their 

menfolk made them heads of households. 

• Once in Arfierica, the same situation occurred when men left for 
better jobs in other cities. 

# . In Americot the jobs that the men could get usubtty required long 

hours of work, 6 and even 7 days a week, so the children had very • 
tittle contact with their fathers. 

# Probably most Important, the potrilocal living arrangements in 
Poland had requir^ the wife to leave her family and move into ov 
near her husband's home; The grueling trip to America was CQStty, 
but offered her perhq)s unexpected bompensotiont she wos freed 
from in-laws and could immediately establish end supervise her 
own home. ' ^ 

Whether the East European women. enlarged their horizons outside the home 
is debatable. Lopata (1976) adheres to the view that "young Polish girls were- 
supposed to stay home^ het]^ their mothers toke care of younger chtldrent and do 
housekeeping rather than Vesting' their time In cny but primary porochial educo- 
tion." For the young women, ntorried and unmarried, who migrated duKng this 
period, the preferred occupotions were thoa» that kept them near their homes or 
their countrymen. Married ^pmen could run boardlnghouses or help their husbands 
manage the family business,! since this allowed them to contribute to the fomll/s 
Income. ond still be home with children. Taking In boarders wos portlcularly populor 
amo^g all the Slovicimmrgrant groups^ and the boarder population was constantly 
r.eplenished.by new immigraits* Unmarrtejl girls .frequently went Into domestic 
service; it was a safe occupation, and Poles fetf.thot these girls would be chosen as 
wives oyer girls who had worked In a factory because they presumably would be 
better housewives. In 1910^ the census showed that, among Slavic *vomen whose 
parents were from Austria, Bohemia, Hungoryt Poland^ ancCRussra, 145,292 were 
employed, 36,000 as servants and waitresses (Batch, 1910). ' 
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Lopata (1976) states^ that the sex rale definitions of tradittanal^ Palonia 
"rejected the Idea of wonien leaving home and community social cantral far 
education or work experience even at the cast cf decreasing the economic 
contribution they could moke to the family." tt was acceptable for Slavic women 
to work OS servant girls ond "boarding bdsses," but they were "infinitely mare, 
importont as hamemaker(s), helping to set the family standard of living'' (Balch, 
1910). ^ . . 

This might have been the Palish ideal, but l^rickus (1976) says that in practice 
*t was often necessary for Polish women (the wife and older daughters) to seek 
outside employment. "While wages in the United States were higher than in 
Europe, few men enjoyed sichle job situations or "earned sufficient money to take 
core of the fomity's needs." therefore, the immigrant PoHsh women were a "vital 
economic asset" end, even where tradition militated against it, if they could nat 
supplement the family coffers by dofng ''home work" (taking in boarders, for 
instance), they went to work outside, tn fact, it was often the^ose^thot after 
immigration everyone except small children and the very old worked; it was 
economicoKy necessary. It was not unusual to see entire families laboring together 
in pockir^houses or loaded on wagons destined for forms and orchards during the 
picking season (Garrett, 1904). 

^ Golob (unpublished poper, no dote) asserts that most Polish women worked 
and that the decision of where the immigrant family would live was based on the 
availability of jobs far both sexes. Philadelphia, for example, was not on especially 
attractive cfty far Polish immigrants because even though women coold find 
employment in the needle trades there, Polish men disdained this "womerfs work," 
and there were few opportunities for the unskilled physical labor they sought 
(Golob, 1977), 

ill ^ - " J 

The critical nature of the peasant wife's contribution to the household and the 
fact that many urban women in Poland had hod to seek employment indicates that 
immigrant women were prepared to work and that there was no contradiction 
between work and family. Immigrant women were not seeking^elf-actuolization; 
they Mrt)rked because it improved the'f ami ly's standard of living. 

This emphasis an family obligations undoubtedly reflected an acceptance or 
the *'woman*s place," but it also' reflected, the significance that East Europeans 
attoched to hameownership and, by extension, to the homemaker. "!n spite of the 
recenr/ of their arrival and the presence of a large number of persons who did nat 
even speok English .. . [)he]3 rapidly acquired home ownership...." (Lapota, 
1976V. Bolch (1910) described the Slavic desire to own a home as "widespread and 
intefise"J Ihis perception ?s shared by Copek (1920) ondby Prp?c (1971), who quotes 
,an old Croatian saying, "Mojo Kucico, maja slobodica," which is the rough 
equivalent of "My home is my castle." He attributes this feeling partly to the fact 
that "their homes ore in effect tronsplonted miniatures of their homeland." Wrobel 
(1973) writes of his childhood home as being "a place for the nuclear family, a kind 
of private place that deserved to be i<ept spotlessly clean and tidy. ... I mention 
the cleanliness of the home only because it seems to be on important element of 
Polish-American culture. The home is like a shrine and disorder and uncleonliness 
ore seen as disrespectful." 
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This value ond love of home provided East European women with considerable 
power, for they become the highest outhorlty on oil domestic motters* Indeed, 
ElerKi Bordunos, In* Interviews vyith Lithuonion Immigront ond secqnd-generotldn 
wives of Pennsylvonio miners, found that even though the husbands may hove been 
domineering, committed to. extremely sex-segregoted morltol rol^, and even 
physically aggressive, the wives managed the money and hod unquestioned power In 
making even the most crlttcol fomily economic decisions. 

Similar potterns were found amor)g Polish Americans In oHomtromck, Mich., 
study In the I950*s (Wood, I955j Lopotcf, 1976). In the cose of Polish women, there 
may hove been another dimension, that of status competition. Since status wos 
synonymous with owning a home os the evidence of "achievement,'* the Palish 
- . woman os fjomemoker, the person who could maximize the status of the home or 
bring shame on the family, hod on odded degree of power. 

I 

^ ^ PRESENT STATUS OF EAST EUROPEAN WOMEN 

Determining the present status of Eost European women Is difficult because 
of the lock of data. It hos dreody been noted that tho^^e who wrlte'obout women or 
the American family tend to perceive o universal, oil-purpose, and, by definition, 
nonethnk model for eoch. Looking for specif iclnf or mot Ion on ethnic women yields 
depressingly little. However, by using data on women per se and by extrapolating 
from data on East Europeans, It Is possible to construct o profile of East European 
^ women. 

Factors That Reinforce the Traditional Role ^ 

^ Education . Most observers agree that Poles trodltlonoUy left Intellectual 
matters to the Intelligentsia and the nobility, not the ordinary working peppte.^ 
This sanction, deeply embedded In the Polish psyche, opplled even more strictly to 
women than men. "Furthermore, since Pdes (and other East Europeans) usually 
needed the Income of as many members of the family os possible, schooling wos 
regarded as on economic liability. Education was also feared os o source of inter* 
generational differences that could leod the younger, more educated members owoy 
— from "their own." 

Consequently, even with the increased opportunity for schooling in Americci, 
"few Polish- Americans of the ^Second wove* even finished high, school, let alone 
entered college, the women being even less encouraged . . * than the men" (Lppotci, 
1976). What education there wos took place exclusively In parochial schools, portly 
because of religious convictions and portly because of the nuns* strict discipline. 
Polish Americans in Buffalo, N.Y., In the 1960*s were stUl firmly convinced, that 
porlsh schools provided o better education than public schools (Obldinski, 1968; 
- Lopotq, 1976). 
< 

As for higher education, Greel^ (197/!^) rqDorted that "among the English- 
speaking white Gentiles, the Palish {wer^ the ledst likely to hove gone to college 
(15%), followed by the Slavic groups {16%), ond the Itollons (17%).** Young Poles 
and Slavs In their 2Q*s fared much better than older generations. They were slightly 
^ above the mean educational level ip the country. However, the recorded mean wos 
only 10.9 /ears of schooling. 
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By \977f when Greeley*s f!rvl!ngs dbwt the ocademic direction of Poles and 
Slavs Included data on their mobiUty os well os their d)solute ochievementt the 
picture was brighter* They were defimtely upward bound. PoIiiJ) and Italian groups 
(with 49 and 45 percentt respectively) hod surpossed the notional^ average (43 
percent) in college ottendonce^ ond Slavs (with 42 percent) were just below. These 
odvofjces, which have occeteroted sharply since 1940^ Indicate that Poles ond other 
Slavs are emphoslzing education more^ a theory with which Lopato (1976) concurs. 
However^ this does not necessarily meon a quick or general movement into the 
ronks^.of cqtlege-edupoted professlonolst particularly for women* 

The Buffalo stvdy of the I960's reveoled thot^ for many Poles^ "negotive 
atti^Jde$ attoched to education for girls (were) still dominant . . ♦ onrong the lower 
doss members * * . and not absent among those he identified os of the upper class" 
(ObidInski»^!9^8i Lopoto^, 1976). Wrobel (1975) found similar "they*ll just get 
married" yiews in Detroit as iote as the.mid-1970's. 
' , j ^ ' ■ ' - 

Moreovert Greeley's doto on the upward educational mobility of Poles and 
. Qjher Slavs do not indicate whether these young men or women attended 2-yeQr 
commw)ity colleges or enrolled in B.A. progroms, or whether they completed their 
degrees* Sandberg (1974) notes that "despite the upward educational mobility . . * 
of PotIsh*Anr>ericons generational lyt the greot majority have a limited education." 
He contends that 70*2 perc<*nt have not received a college degree. 

Finally t Lopoto (1976) hypothesizes that^ apparent improvements in 
educational achievement statistics hove been "assisted oy^the new emigrants (DP's) 
whotljniike most other immigrants to AmericOt come with a higher and -more 
diversified socioeconomic bockground." In a more .^positive vein^ however^ st>e 
suggests that their influence may prod other young people in their ethnic groups to 
seek out education as o means of upward mobility* The overall picture warrants 
caution abdut'the extent or speed of mcreosed educotiont particularly for women. 
But higher education for East European grpups is definitely on the rise^ and this will 
ultimotely affect the goals^ self-perceptionst and attitudes of both n.en and women. 

Occupation. locOTies for East Europeans ore rising at o foster rote than for 
many groups;. Poles and Slovs earn more than do other Americans with the some 
e<;&x:ationaI bockground (Greeley^ 15177). Ho^evert they 5till are predominontly 
skmad. or craftwwkerst and their incomes are below the national average for 
ownerst managers, or professionals. On a national overogct Poles over 40 years old 
eorn 10 percent less than northern white urbon moles in white-collar jobs; thoi^e 
under 40 earn 2 percent less. This is an improvement, but indicates that East 
Europeans ore still largely blue^Uor workers. 

Based on 1971 census data, the percentage of Polish American women aged^l6 
and over in the Idtwr-force Is lower (37*9 percent) ffian the notiorjal figure for all 
women (44 percent). Polish American worklngwomen presently reflect a lock of* 
formal e<Jucation: \6 percent are in service occupationst 36 percent are In clerical 
jobs, 19 percent work as operativest and 13 percent ore in professional occtpations 
(Lopoto, 197*;). For American worklngwomen os a whole, 80 percent ore blue^ cr 
pink-collar workers, while 20 percent are in the white-collar ranks. These figures 
suggest that in mony families women continue to derive satisfaction and respect 
from being bomemcJcers, even If they must work for econcwnic reasons, and that 
there is a preponderwce of such women in the East European subculture. 
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Role of Women in the Fomily * Mony students af Slavic culture have dtefiicted 
the fon^lly strAlcture os nwle dominatedi^n a personality meosure developed by 
the lstetionaI>l03tftate"^>rWlef^ Heoltht Slovic Cotholics^ scored high on authority 
and valued dtsciplinet controlt obediencet and good mannerf'far their children more 



.^hcicL.o)I?«r Cothalic groups and mare thon mast Protestants (Gr^ley, 1977). 
Lopahii (r976) cites **the traditional authority af the male porent as a recorded 
part/of Polonion family culture.*.. Children were always expected to obey 
witJ)out question and to continually contribute to the family welfare." 

\ McCreody (1974) ogreeSr basing the power af the father as potriarch on his' 
ability to provide economically for his fomily* Even in coses where immigration 
ryoticeobly lessened economic leveroge^ McCreody contends that mony fathers 
"'^^qnaged to maintain control by claiming that they needed family concern because 
immigrotion hod dealt thmi the harshest blow* Eloboroting on the extent to which 
the fomily was, ond|is, father centered, McCreody found in the I97(ys tirat Polish 
chiicb'en in -his saqiplet especially daughters, received their values from their 
^ fothers rather thmjtheir mothers. They rated themselves high on domestic skills 
ond sex appeal ondi felt, they were attractive, competent women because their 
fathers told them, so; ^ " . 

On 'the other jhondt Wrobel (1975) disperned a heavy emphasis on strict 
. discipline among the working^rloss Poles he studied in Detroit, but perceived it as a 
joint porental effort father thon as emanating from the father alone. He concluded 
that this emphasis stems from a concern far **the children*s futurtf ■ and a desire to 
nfKike certain that q Iif6 where "men and women exist not os^ individuals . . . but as 
mothers and fothers whose prinKiry responsibility is sacrificing for the sake of their 
children'' is worth it. Even in coses where the father is the excessively strict 

■ disciplinarian pictured by Lopoto, Wrobel contends that he "lacks clout if the 

■ mother challenge this discipline.'* One teenage boy told him, "Pa listens to Ma 
or, else he*ll be the one who's in trouble." 

The wthority of the mother in the home extends to the porish and 
community, where she is seen as *'rejM'esenting the family in matters concerning the 
children'* (Wrobel, 1975)* As a teacher in the parish schoolt Wrobel unfailingly 
talked to the mother even if he requested the father: '*Talk to the old lady, the 
kids don*t listen to me anyhow* . * * Mv job is to bring home the bacon— she takes 
core of the rest**' Wi'obel sow the authority of .the mother as stemming in large 
. pert from the mm's negotjVe self-image. ^ ^ 

the men be. studied viewed themselves, as *'unjntetligent factory workers 
- unwarthy of respect and incapable of occomplishing.anything worthwhile except 
supporting a family^ through, hord work ond the cfcility to sacrifice.** their 
dissatisfoctioft with themselves was indicated by" their lock of interest in discussing 
their jobs: **Me?* . * I just work in a foctory..Jt!lothing special.'* The. feeling that 
other" people do not respect them is transmitted to their childrerit and their sons 
*'ultjmately lose respect for them for foiling to rise d>ove work th^ despise ond 
begin to turn to their mother for advice and emotional support^ feeling she is the 



^ regarding the exact leveroge enjoyed hy women^ the overriding jmport<»ice of 




Wrobel school is closer to the mark 
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home, famtly, and motherhood is not disputed* Home is s^en as *'a world of our 
own. . . . After all, just how Important are other people? \i*s family that counts" 
(Wrobel, 1975). In describing ^he qualities a wife should possess, Wrobel's 
Interviewees invariably stressed the Importance of choosing a wife who was 
**intferested in family life and capable of being a good mother.'* As one man fKUt it, 
"You gotta like the girl, but the real question is what she*s like at home. . . . ' She 
should come from a decent family. ... If her mother was o comptainer, she'll be a 
comptainer. If her mother mistreated the kids, sheMI mistreat the kids.** 



On the other hand, the women looked for a husband who would be a good 
provider. %ive me a guy who loves to work and everything else wilt take care of 
itself* (Wrobel, 1975). Thus, they implicitly assigned themselves the home role, 
and visiting wqs kept to a minimum:. \ 

We*re too busy to waste our time on useless chit-chat when we have 
dishes to wash, floors to wax^ and meots to prepare* . . . This Q^eeping 
to oneselQ »s the it should be, because we all have families and 
taking care of our families is a 24-hour job . . . we talk when we meet 
but we're careful to not interrupt one onother's housework or be bother- 
some. (Wrobel, 1975) 

This- attitude not only reflects pride, but illustrates a reluctance to defy the 
culturally defined norms about how d woman should spend her time. The fear of 
inviting criticism or gossip that Wrobel detected among his sample supports 
Lopata^ contention that status competition still abounds In Pofonia. It is so much a 
port of life with the Detroit respondents that it has kept the women from becoming 
close friends even in cases where they have voiced the desire to do so. It's just too 
r\sky. ' 

The available evidence indicates that the combination of inner values, outside 
sanctions end rewards, as welt as tow. educationoLond occupational credentials 
minimizes the incentive of most East European women to climb aboard the tibercH 
tion bandwagon. MolreSrfver^ many know alt too well that at the end of the workday, 
their husbands often f^el, as Congresswoman Barbara Mikulski once put it, *'a$ used 
OS the machines they operate,*' an insight ill designed to nourish envy. 

\ In the home women have power and status. Although women with a differtnt ' 
world view might define this as inherently nonpowerful and nonstatus granting, 
t'hese women do not. A housewife from Brooklyn said, "I like domestic life.'^l work 
only to odd to my community. I'm more of a professional at home than in the 
wWking world— l*m a psychologist, a teacher, a counselor, a nurse, even a referee. 
Being a wife and mother covers a variety of professions even if you don*t have the 
decree*' (Bohon, 1 978)* ■ ^ 

\ It is not only older women wtio hove this traditional orientation; the emphasis 
of later generations on home ownership (Krouse, 1978) and maintenance (Wrobel, 
1975) has not appreciably abated. A questionnaire distributed by the Notional 
Congress of Neighborhood Wonien ori attitudes toward houseworkt childcaret ond 
otheV aspects of domesticity demonstrates change, bMt not radical deporture. 
Although members of the youngest generation proclaim that they ore not *'married 
to 0 house,** ihey odd^hot they try ^o considt*r their husbands* jobst which often 

: ! " so ' ^ ; 



Involve shifts overflme, when osktng for help around the house (Noschese, 
1978). Buts^ven though these younger Eost Europeans are predomtndntly working 
class and tend to adopt traditional lifestyles, they are beginning to reevaluote and 
chonge their roles. 

Foctors That Encourocff Change 

Fertility Rotes ond Churdt Atte^n«. Although fertility rotes have de*^ 
cHned, refle^ng general trends, Lopoto (l?7$) stated thot in 1969 f the rote for^ 
Polish womemvras well below the overoge. Greeley (I9>7) puts it close (2.3) to the 
national mean (2.4) ond^ found that other Slavic groups were borely over the overage 
(2.5)* The' tower Polish birth rate would seem to ogree with Soncfcerq's (1974) 
contention thot ^^olish identity with the Catholic Church has also decfined} for 
those who do identify with the Church, It oppeors to be parochial education for the 
childrai more thon other aspects which remain important. . ; 

In "O study |0f. three generotions of Italian, Jewijdh^ and Slavic* women in / 
. Pittsburgh, Krousfe found declining birth rotes: the overdge number of children for^ 
theOToridmothers wos 4.1; for the mothers, 3.2j and for the doughters, 1.9 (Krousfc 
1978). However, while the birth rate hod, declined for all three ethnic groups» the 
Slavic wofren opproved of birth control somewhot 'less than Italians or Jews, ^le 
birth rate for The youngest Slavic women had dropped slightly .less than for the' 
others, which moy be related to the fact thot the Slavic wmnen also hod the highest 
church ottendonce of this generation. Most of the Slavic and Italian women 
disopproved of abortion, but ten^pered ^is judgment with' qualifications; "I 
wouldn*t hove on (portion, but it*s up to the individual" (Krouse^ 1978). 

^ * ' 

E<fe>cati6nol, ond Qccupational Mobility . As we have seen, educational and 
occupational opportunities are Increasing for the youpgest generation. Krause ^ 
found that attitudes are chonging. "A definite change over generations of all three 
oroups studied from traditional to more feminist attitudes is demonstrated" 
0<rawse, 1978). Fewer Slavic than Italian or even Jewish wotnen felt that "women 
do best OS wives and mothers." Very few Slavic porticiponts considered women too 
emotional for some jobsj their score was far closer to that of the Jewish than the 
Italian women. . ^ I 



In. the Krause study, on ov^erwhelmlng majority (91.7 percent) said that men 
ond women should have equal job opportunities. The entire scmple demonstrofed 



increasing opprovol over the generations for careers for woni|pl,[ wwien In high 
positions, working for a woman, and the Ideo of a woman Preslaeijt of the United 
States. Krouse also noted the significance of on increasing numbe^r of women who 
mentioned their own ochlevement as a source of p^rsonol sotisf.octlpn. 

Krouse cautions ogair^it generalizing too rwch from her sample of Pittsburgh 
women. However, since tl^^^ women represent md)ile segment^s of their ethrac 
groups^ and since mony of-^fie gronddaughters had attended or ^Yer^ In college, her 
findings of rising expectations may op^W to other Eost'Europeon^womeri In similar 
situations^ ■ ^ / * 

/ ^ ^ 4 

Rising Expectations from Mcrrioge . ^Rising expectations are not limited to 

jobs. AcccM-ding to Krouse's data, mhe feml list movement ond grater equality for 
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women in Americon society have contributed to dramatic change in attitudes 
toward mole/female role^*" Not one of the third^generatton Slavic woment for 
exomplet felt that husboncb should do no housework* Bennett {1976) also found 
female interviewees who pointed out that there are often 

* *,* major difference^ between men and women among their own ethnic 
■ y ^outh SloviO group in their attitudes toward the role of women in the 
ftome and in the society * * /the nwn tend iojbe more traditional in this 
respect than the women * moking it all the more difficult for women 
- with professional careers who would perhaps like to marr * within their 
own ethnic group*^ 

The women Bennett studied are of the pfest^Wortd War tl ^ubculturet which is 
not technically subject of this paper^ but her findings on upwardly mobile young 
Sldvi^ women are pertinent* - • / 

As the upwardly mobile women of the youngest East European generation 
expand tSeir horizons^ they may^'begin to question some of the fundamental 
elements of marrioget Companionship » ^haring^ and communication* Blood ond 
Wolfe {\HQ) found that 48 percent of the middle-ctoss Detroit wives they studied 
^ *'cho» cortipanlonship in ^Ing things together with their husboids as the mosi 
voiuobte ospect of moi^rioge*** In foctt they^ found that recreotlon ranked second as 
a source of marito! disagreement* This view oi marriage Is likely to become 
Increasingly importont to young Slavic wives^ especibfty those who have jobs and 
thjsrefore enjoy on added topic of conversation*' ^ 

m ■ I , 

Sexual relationships tmy also undergo changes* Jvtye and Berardo (1973) ossert 
tiutt J^8&X> of mlddle*ctass wives expressed a positive feeling toward marital 
intercourse compared with 69% for the upper^lower class and Ai% for thte low^r- 
lower* * * *** they also contend that '*the proportion of women who ochieve orgosm 
during intercourse Increases with each increose in educotion level of the wife* * * * 
Likewise^ wives from whit^'Collar homes are more likely to experience orgasm than 
those from Idboring occupotions*" They also note that in Kinsey*5 1'devout Catholic** 
somplet a snrniner' proportion of wives at alt' ages refOche<{ oVgosm (probdbly to some 
degree because they feared getting preghont)* The youngest generation of East 
* Europeon women^ wWIe still more reli-£(ious thon scnrie /other gfHJpSt exhibit 
decreosing church attendance and increbsing use of birth control^ iMSf together 
with broader educational and occupational horizonSt will likely 'effect their se:cuat 
attitudes and demands* ^ ^ • 

Greoter expectations from marrioge cmong East European women will 
undoubtedly produce some strongert ivore equitdbte relatlonshlpst but they may also 
lead to a higher divorce rate* At present^ Lopata (1976) reports d tower divorce 
rate for Poles than for the population as a whole (about one-third of all marrioges 
end in divorce)*. She offers a number oT reascms for this: adherence to Polish 
Catliollcism; emphasis on the fomily as a controlling mechanism (in agreement with 
WrobePs 1975 findings); and status competitiont which views divorce as bHnging 
shome on self and family* . * , , * 

This lost reason poses an Interesting question* What will hq^pen as young 
Polish women continue acquiring the meant to succeed outside the home? Will the/ 




be willing^' for exomptet *o t^t ^he status "competition structure by adding 
^'profesisIqfKil excellence**\os on occeptdile wo/ to augment fomll/ and personal 
»tatus?>"Or win they cohfront this structure by seeking a divorce when their 
expectations from morriogfe are not met? Will the fromework of status 
competition be dtAe to accommodate such chcaiget or will it begin to break down? 

^ Uopota^ theories about the low Polish divorce rate are supporte<^ iy Wrobe(*s 
Detroit somple (1975) of | Polish AmericanSt who generall) viewed n^rrioge as 
scme^thing you are **in for Itfe*"- These theories are interesting in thejcontext of 
Albc^s (1978) view that ("attitudes towgrd divorce and ccntraceptibn vary by 
ethnicity/' - . ■ I 

J - ^ ■ 

tMPLICATIOMS FOR THE FUTURE 

East European women still hove a strong sense of ^ethnic identity* They cock 
ethnic foodSt celebrate holidays in the troditional ways^ choose husbands of the 
some cultural bockgroundt though less often than formerly (Abramsont 1973)t and 
choose friends of the same background. Even as they move more and more into the 
^maiastreom cf Americon societyt Polish AmericarT^^omefr are seen by Lopota 
(1976) as retaining vestiges of Polish folk culture and immigrant background* 
Krause (1978) feels that for all^thnfc women^^he influence of ethnicity in early 
ecperiencest as well as old ethnic volues wd mores^ affects their perceptions of 
nrKirrioget chlldbirtht meostruatlant motherhoodt and all other ospects of their lives* 

Nevertheless/ ony discussion of the ethnically related features of East 
European women's lives must center .on their continued commitment to the fomil/t 
^ for this conrimitment is deeply^-embedded* They stress the family as a unit rather 
than a collection of individupl needs* This involves, mutual love and trusty but It 
transcends that: it a hand incorporating reciprocal coring and respomibilityt 
oppreciotiont and respect* It Is perceived as a fact of Itfet port and parcel of their 
existence* ^ 

. The following ore some commentSt offered by women of Slavic heritage who 
attended 0 1978 Conference on Cultural Diversity Among American FomilleSt^^that 
describe the strengths of families from their ethnic backgrounds: "the cohesiveness 
end influence of the family**; **the value of the family as a unit'*; ''the olleglonce to 
ond'supporJ^ of iamily members^'; **the reliability and loyalty of the family**' The 
conference women also attested to differences between other Americon families 
and their* own in: "the value ploced on a tightknit extentted fomil/V ''the roles 
Signed to arid consequent expectations of family members**; "odcptotion to 
changes occurring in family structure'* (Conference on Cultural Diversity Among 
Americcm FomllieSt 1978)* 

Continued family centeredness provides certain obvious benefitst a sense of 
jsetf cnci of heritage; a known place In the scheme of things; and a set *J values* 
But family commifmentt coupled with the need or desire for a job or other o<Jtsfde 
pursuits^ leads women almost Inevitably into conflictt either within themselves or 
with other fomlly members* The strength of family commitment amor)g even the 
youngest East European women in Krau5je*s upwardly mobile sample suggests that 
h^r young women end others like themt t|fadition oriented but upwardly mobilct moy 
foce trouble as they try to balance fontlly with expanding horizonst growing self- 
expectations* and stronger feminism* / 



p Like most ^wnen, they would prefer not to be forced to choosey but in answer 
to the question, fWhich do you believe is morejiir^portant, marriage or a career?/* 
Krouse's ^anjpte |ConctusiveIy chose marriage, j A^mong the youngest women, 80 
percent /thought j marrioge more important. Significantly, women in all three 
generations disapjproved of mothers working ^yhen. they have young children at 
home; even among the youngest generation, orily |a.5 percent approved. In this 
category, Slavic (and Italian) womtn were les^^ thon^half as likely to opprove as 
Jewish women. 



Somewhat surprisingly, among those who unconditionally approved careers, 
Slavic women in all three generations had the highest proportion (Krause^ 1978). It 
wpuld appear that ^Slovic women are becoming more wil|ipg to choose career over 
marrioge, but that ^once having chosen morrioge they remam firmly committed to 
the Importance of f^ome and family and their rol^b in it. ^ 

An important ponsequence of the centrality of the family for East European 
women is tliat it of^en causes o turning inward to solve problems for which other 
groups may seek professional help. In the cosejof marital difficulties, for instance. 




women alike described marrioge os "hard work." One woman 
for anything* That's \^hat makes o successful n^orrioge.*' " \^ 



In KrcRjse's sanpiple, the Slavic womep were the leos^t likely to report 
emotional problems or seek mental health care. She poses the question of whether 
they experience less psychological distress thpn other women or\whether they deny 
the existence of emotional difficulties. In the case of her Poiisfi women at leost, 
the importcHTce of fomily status, which would preclude ''airing one's problems," 
suggests. Jthe latter. ^ , \^ 

East Europeans generally do not confide their problems to "outsiders." 
Respondents to t!^e famiiy diversity conference questionnaire attested to 
differences between their families and others in '^methods of handing crises in the 
family" and in 'Hjtjjfzotion of available community resources" KConference on 
Cultural Diversity Among American Families, !978). 

The GiorBdno^LSTJ) tite Mostwirfs list of reservations thLt various East 
European groups typically exhibit in this situation: 

• CZECHOSLOVAKiANS-^TRANGERS ADMITTED \ WITH 
RESERVATION. The family will osk for services; hc^wever, a 
standardized approach will be found offensive. ' 



ESTONIANS-^TRANGERS ADMITTED WITH 1 GREAT 
RESERVATION. Asking for help wi!) be delayed. A mentbl health 
problem is viewed as degrading. Prefer worker should Ijcnow the 
language and foqis about Estonia. | 

HUNGARIANS-^PREFER NOT TO ADMIT STRANGER^. The 
family prefers to solve problems at home. If they perceive care 
to be definitely neaded, it will be requested. The worker should be 
sensitive to the cultural differences. ^ \ 
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• POLISH-RELUCTANT TO EXPOSE OWN' WEAKNESS TO 
STRANGERSi The family wHl not-see^ help on;^ their mn 
Initiative exc^t in on emergency .ond then jefwtantl)f.. The 
worker should be respectfutt should be introduced by a trustworthy 
persoHt and be clear about services. 

UKRAINIANS-DO NOT TRUST STRANGERS. . The family would 
rather '*starve^"than seek help. If in neec^j the/ wilt first consult 
the priest or a person of .Ukrainian background.^ Prefer that 
worker speok the tanguaget be' of Slavic bockgrouid and be very 
/ formatt using Mrs.^ Miss^ and Mr. rather than first names. 

• - LiTHUANIANSr^eXR AND MISTRUST OF STRANGERS. TheV , 

will not ask for help. They feel it Is shameful to' accept charity\ 
and insutting fp^ble offered advice. Lithuonlons hove strong tiest \ 
and outsiders are not admitted to this closed circle. ^ \ 

They also note Fandetti*s finding that working-dass Italians and Potesj^pfer 
to rely on traditional structures (the famity^ the Churcht anc^to a l^sser'Sctentt 
voluntary organizations) in dealing with childcaret care of the oged^ finanpipl aid^ 
and personal problems. Indeed^ ythite ethnic responctents in their study failed to 
identify nwntal health specialists potential sources of help. 

The tendency not to seek outside help pioces considerable str.ess on the 
mother* When the fomily itself. tries to help members who may have problems such 
OS physical or enK>tional disorders^ behavior probtemst alcohol or drug addictiont or 
learning dfscbititiest It Is the mother who usuaUy "must deal with the problem. This 
responslbllity^creafes a physical and emotional drain on the mother. It is especially 
.frustrating pecause the mother has no special training in these areas. 

The is^ of the extended family is a Pandorrfs box." There are those who 
argue ihat the extended fomUy is not declining; it never existed (Bane,1976). It 
may not have existed in this coun(try to the same degree as fn European .peasant 
society^ but even in the absence of the physical sharing of a tioniet the extended 
family os a source of support ond camaraderie Is a strong cultural value. Th3 
question properly centers nrvore on the state of the extended fomfly today; how 
much ^t has declined; what that means; and whether the extended fan^My is still 
viable. . 

* Wrobel- (1975) suggests that answera^ to these questions depend on the 
immigront generation^ the family*s stage of development^ and general accessibility. 
Ti>e post-World War II group in his petrolt sample (which he considered sepofatelyt 
and which has not been cited previously In this paper) remains intimcie. Ties are 
stronger in young second- or third-generation families with preschool children than 
in families with older children^ and these ties tend to remain closer over the years 
if the generations qr^ all In the same parish. 
*■ ^ 
C 'ring and responsibility among daughters^ mothers^ and grc-K^mothers 
characterized Krouse's (1978) respondents. There was frequent and regulor visiting^ 
especially among tt>e Slavs and Italians. Their relationships were not witt^out 
confllctt but they were vital ond octivet reflecting both love and mutual 
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obUgation. Krouse, Jtke Wrobe), cautions that there is o built-in btas for closeness 
since the interviewing required physicot proximity omong the generotions. 
Nevertheless, It is worth noting that when physical proximity allows, Krouse^s 
sample takes qdvontoge of it for frequent interaction despite growing dlfferer>ces 
in expierience and attitudes. . - .. 

Obidinski^ Work also suggests that '*the ties that bind*' can survive differences 
in world view and lifestyle; they will not bp unscathed, but they should not be 
lightly written off as merely art influence ip the lives of East Europems. The 
Polish American communlty^in Suffolo that he' studied contained .i/pwordty mobile 
sepond^ third, and toter generations ufic exhibited continued, religious end family 
interactionVbridging doss differences (Obidinski, 1968; see alsa Lc^ta, 1976). 
Greeley (1974, (97.) also'hos found that Interaction ond visiting persist despite 
changes in ctos^ income, eduoitlon^or distonce. ^k)netheless, there are^yrjdeniabl^ 
^ factors that moke extended fcmity ties Increasingly difficult to maintgin) mcluding 
^ the ^ographicaf distance ossocloted with occupational mobility' and/j)r the liire of 
suburbio, and the dec/eosing omount of tinr^e available to those' who become 
progressively involved in nonfamily pursuits. 4*.. 

I 

For the youngest generation, there is often not only increoslng distance but 
decreasing free time as many balance families and jobs. Tnis presents a twofold 
problem: os they Interact less with older generations, they may experience d ^ense 
of pain*and guitt; at the same time, they are denied family services such' as 
childccre, and old emotional supports fade. Roles such as counselor or mentor are 
no longer so easily performed b> mothers, grandrriothers, 'sisters, aunts, ond cousins. 
This, is one reason given for the greater demands mode on middle-closs husbands 
(and wives) to fulfill this "stroking" function. 

Unfortunately, it is the women of the middle generation who are most 
affected by the erosion of the extended fcnuily as a functional, reciprocal unit. Not 
only are they the primary sources of support for their parents* but they feel a 
responsibility for continuing to meet as many of their daughters' needs as, possible. 
This !£ fnie whatever the stot«J5 of the extended f<iml[y, but these obligotions o^e 
cleorly made more .difficult .when increasing distances and decreasing time are 
added dimensions. Failure to meet their obligations undoubtedly causes OTxiety for 
the majority of East European women of this generation. For Polish women in 
particular, because of the status competition in the community, it could be quite 
demeaning to "fail the family." 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

R6hlic policies and progroms must become much more attuned to diversity 
omongi American women and more sensitive to the numerous fcmfly systems this 
diversity hos generated. 

The Women's Movement 

The current women*s liberotion movement is one of the mc^t significant 
phenomena of this century, on a par with the civil rights movement of the I960*s 
ond the Idjor movement of thcfM^36*§r*'^ere is no doubt that it has touched 
virtually every woman in the cjiuntry. 
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Since It has been defsried by women from a relatively privileged and even 
elitJst world that has given them little understanding of'other milieus, there 
develt3ped a wide gap between them and many of the women for whom they 
presumed to speak* With their education, leisure time, and affluence, it is 
understorKtoble that the movement should hove evolved through their efforts. It 
enabled them to take positions generaUy regarded not too long a^ as "eccentric*'* 
Although our egolitorion society did not protect early movement leaders from 
" disapproval by virtue of cIasS| it did provide them the opportunity to gather in 

selective colleges and universities to identify and confront mole oppression 
(Riesmon, 1978). An unfortunate consequence of this rather. exclusive arena was a 
new kind of conformity* **Any woman so square and old-fashioned os to admit 
publicly thqt she would like to be married, have children, and have oc asionol Jobs 
rather than a career was likely to-be scomed, if not ostrocized** itRiesnriOn, tS78)* 

RKetoric of this threatening ond demeaning mture has subsided over the 
years, but the ottitucte persists* This attitude holds the "hot»sewife mentality*' in 
low esteem despite formal and putiic endorsement of '*the fomily" os on ideologlcol 
" ^ caistrjct and thereby denies trqditiono! women/ like those discussed here^ their 
fair shore of benefit from the movementt while simultaneously denying the energy 
and creativity of mony potential supporters/ 

The fact that this lock of consensus revolves around the issue of family is 
noteworthy because it is women*s role in the family that symbolizes to movement 
leaders all the troditionol restraints that have kepi women bock; The suspicion 
created by this difference in world views is felt most by the older generations of 
East European (and other ethnic) women* Yet for younger ones still living in blue- 
collar environments, it still remains an issue. Even those young women who have 
moved beyonid the old roles understand and volue domestic roles ondt more 
importontlyt tradition itself. These bonds put them <St loggerheads with those who 
would carelessiy denigrate such ideals. Edwcaticn and the d>ility to succeed 
outride the family by no means mitigate feelings that one's group is not viewed 
favorAIy or fairly. ; 

' The women's movement has for too long assumed a huiHOyenelfy among 
woment at least in terms of their goolst which simply does not exist* Its leaders' 
have too often assumed that granting any legitimacy to troditionol views or to the 
very real confHct between traditions and rising expectations is tantamount to 
shunting all women bock to the kitchen. Both econOTilcs and heightened feminist 
consqioosness have obliterated a world where women shuttle unquestioning! y 
between kitchent bedroomt and nursery* This is not^ howevert the some as saying 
there )Qre no longer any women who prefer^ ond ore better equipped for, working in 
their homes* It is crucial that movement leaders review their philosophyt as well as 
their agenda> to reconsider where they ore going fn the future and with whom* 
Justice for the many women they hove excluded demonds it; the viobility of their 
fight for^ 0 fairer society requires it? and the fact that they ore seen by countless 
' ' public and private officials and policymakers as speaking for oil women makes it 
incumbent upon them. 

Social Services 

Social services is another area where those involved mustpecome more aware 
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of how diversity affects whether people use avoiloble services; how these services 
must be toltored to fit different gnjDups; and the potentiot problems that mtght 
require seeking such services. . 

As discussed obove, East Europeans ore loath to seek outside help. The/ are 
so reluctant, In fact, that Krause warns, when a Slavic woman colts, listen, because 
the problem has reoched serious proportions. Those who deal with these women 
must always bear In mind their hesitancy to share personal problems with nonfomlly 
members and the toss of status and self-esteem., they suffer from v^at they 
perceive as on Inability to cope with their traumas. ■ 

In bdditlon to being insensitive," agencies often do not offer services 
Oppropr^iate to much of the target group, nor ore these services attractive enough 
to offset the group^s reluctance to use them. Krause (1978), for example, found 
that her sample of elderly- Slavic women exhibited an Inordinate attachment to 
their own home. This Is In agreement with Wiat other students of East Europfeons 
report about extreme pride In the home. 

Given this ottltude, homes or apartments for senior citizens would likely be 
anathema to Slovlc wom en. - On the other hand, programs such as visiting nurses, 
traveling libraries, , homemoklng ancl mcfals projects, or escort services. In 
neighborhoods where crime Is high might, if properly presenjed^ evoke interest. 

Slovak Americon emphosls on fighting rother than succumbing to Illness 
(Stein, 1973, 1976; Giordano and Giordano, 1977) also Indicates extraordinary 
antipathy to nursing homes. If one does become necessary, the nursing home staff 
must be extremely sensitive to the pain that the womOn feels In leqyrng her own 
home. ■ ^ ^ 

Ideally, social services should be odmlnistered by members of the ethnic 
group; barring this, ogency personnel must be careful to work through proper 
channels. Mostwin (1966) odvlses social workers to be Introduced by a "trusted 
person rather then trying to penetrate the Inner circles of the community (see also 
Giordano and Giordano, 1977). ^ 

Even though there Is no definitive evidence of the III effects of -working 
mothers on small children, many women go off to work every day with nagging 
doubts. It may be that they are the victim;* of "brainwashing,*^ Tis contended by 
those who remind us that the "ideal, stay-at-home" mother hos existed only rarely 
In reality.'*^ But such mothers hove no sure guidelines for their own Individual 
situations, and the result of this uncertainty Is anxiety^ Feld (t?£3) hos found that 
"employed mothers show more self-acceptance ond fewer ph/sical symptoms of 
distress; but . . . more frequent doubts concerning their adequacy os mothers** and 
wivei?. 

Because even the best educated and most upwardly mobile East European 
women have Internalized traditional values, they may experience anxiety and 
Internal conflict as their need for achievement confronts their commitment to 
their children. iMoreover, when couples disagi ee about the "proper" role of the wife 
and mother, marital strife often becomes the order of the day and, as womerfs 
economic and psychologlcol levercge grows, m does the feasibility of divorce as a 
solution. 
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Social service agencies may have to treat on increasing number of women 
frcni this subculture who have emotional difficulties. The women may be troubled 
by inner conflict, marital, strif-e, or divorce precipitated by career mobility or the 
need to enter the labor force* Agency pexsonnel must be attuned to the reluctance 
with which these women are likely to s^ek'pn^ofessional help and to their severe 
sense of '^failure'* for not coping, a sense that may be even more poignant than for 
other women* They must also remember that antipathy to outside help often will 
preclude these women from seeking help at alt* 

"An ongoing effort to anticipate family and parental problems in the 
community should be underpinned by a close, efficient working relationship with 
schools, scouts, and other children's organizations* Very often a child who Is 
recognized os having" emotfonal, le<irnIng,'-or other difficulties Is living In an 
environment where parental" problems are pronounced and family counseling Is 
imperative* 

Generotional conflicts, at work in any family, may be m6r,e significant in East 
European ones, where the. persistence of traditional views among older, mpmbers 
makes understanding of modern values particularly difficult; These special 
circumstances should be remembered when counsel Is sought or recommended to 
alleviate the anger^ guilt, and frustration felt by all family members* 

Grassroots social service progrcuns, like those described in other papers of 
this volume, which are designedt based, and implemented In and by the community, 
offer ah. exciting option for women wiio ore loathe to turn to "strangers"; w^^> as 
' the .pHmary consumers of such services, know best what is needed In their 
neighborhoods; and who view working for their communities as a logical extension 
of working for their fomilieSi - * i 

. Al^e r notlve Work Arrangements 

The need for flexible working arrangements is hardly limited to East Euro- 
pean woment but the continued impo/tonce of family to their sense of well-being is 
likely to mdke such" options especially attractive to them* 

On-the-job childcare has not always proved successful (few experiments 
consistently do), and it is the target of numerous "it is economically unfeosible for 
employers?* arguments* However, such objections are very often theoretical 
because this option hos not been tested enough for valid judgments to be made* It 
will not wor^ in every setting; program designers^ employers offering childcare, and 
those utilizing it will vary widely, and all work sites where it is offered wiH need fo 
be flexible* Nevertheless^ th^ paucity of any childcare^ much less affordable, 
quality childcoret as well as the logistical and psj'chological advantages of having 
one*!s children nearby while at work render it worthy of further consideration and 
experimentation* 

Job sharing is another promising but largely untried alternative; it offers an 
innovative yet eminer Hy practical solution to the persistent dilemma of working 
mother? (Krickus, 1975)* Two people share one futt-tlme position so that each has 
equal responsibility for the total job (os with teachers or Mbiarlons) or split it so 
that fuH'time coverage Is provided but each person is responsible for a specific 
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shore of the -work (sociol workers or school counselors, for exomple). Both workers 
□re paid on the basis of o fulNtime 'woge scale and ore eligible for/lhe same 
(prorated) fringe benefits offered to full-time employees. Where it is economicolly 
feasible (it is not for women who need o fuH-time poycheck becouse they ore heods 
of households or because the totol /family budget requires it), it offers cleor 
fjnonciol ond psychologicol benefits: it otlows o mother to augment family income, 
yet spares her the guilt of being owoy from her children oil doy. 

Port-time jobs ore basic to an olternative ogenda for working mothers, but 
despite tbe best efforts of those interested in the plight of women, these jobs ore 
limited in woilobility and concentrated in low-paying fields of work. Whereas job 
Coring vastly exponds the pool of jobs ovoiKible to working mothers, port-time jobs 
must be omendjie to non**full-tim^ participation. The job7shoring opproach offers 
much more comprehensive possibilities becouse the workers ore port time but 
job remoins full time. It is not o panaceo, but it has worked successfully in e'rough 
voried settings to warrant for more support thon it hos received. 

Finoliy, flexible hours should be stondord for oil working mdthers-4n fact, for 
olt workers. But this olternottve stilt presupposes a full-time jcb, so flexibility is, 
in reolity, limited. 

becouse both the psychologicol and the dbsolute odvontoges of options such as ^ 
these^ encouroge high motivation ond productivity ond low absenteeism ond 
turnover, employers should recognize rhese odvontoges and explore them. ,But 
because few hove acknowledged or oc^ed on these possibilities, o push for such 
options must emonote from the women's movement ond from others interested in 
Ihe we) fore for the vote) of women. * ' • ^ ^ 

Educational Opportunities 

^ ^ \ . ' 

East Eu(;opeon ond other ethnic women from ^yorking-cioss or lower middle- 
class famines peed, the opportunity to pursue educotion in their own communities. 
Mony of the your^er ones connot offord to go <r//ay to school; some do not wish to 
leave the security of the fomily; others hove parents reluctont to subsidize their 
education because '*they just get married ond hove kids, so all that teorrJng is o 
woste of time and money"(VVrobel, 1975). 

For women who are morriad end hove children, this opportunity is equally 
mondat*3ry* Many, especiall)t those in their AO*s and older, ore morried to men who 
reject working wives; even men who have resigned themselves to it for f/nanciol 
reasons do so ogoinst their ingrotned values. These men wilt probably find o 
"college wife*' even more threatening ond her ^o)s even less useful. For oil these 
women, education must be Inexpensive ond easily accessible. In the cose of the 
older women, counseling for both them and their fomilies can help eose the process, 
ogoin if ft is offj^red in woy thot is not culturolly (offensive. Credit for work 
experience is Imperative, os ore courses geared to these women's needs ond 
aptitudes. 

Community colleges con fill o reot void in this area, hut another fascinating 
woy of meeting this need has been demonstrated by the National Congress of 
Neighborhood Women in Brooklyn, N.Y. This organizotion has developed a progrom 
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which the women themselves odminister. Tought in neighborhood focilitie? by 
^rqfessors sensitive to the varied culturot bockgrounds of the students, the progrom 
culminates in on ossociote of orts degree from LoGuardio Community College. 
This progrom* requires o relotivety sophisticoted women's orgonizotioht but it hoId$ 
exciting promise fo r tho se who con replicote it. 

tsteed for Reseorch 

.the- overriding policy implicotion orising out of o paper such as this is the 
tremendous need for- more research, not only on East Europeon women bu> olso on 
those of other ethnic ^subculturest^ in order to determine the impact of their 
ethnicity on oil aspects of their lives. The previously noted bias which postulotes o 
single **Americon*' fomily ond o typicol ,?Americon" womon, both reflecting white, 
Protestont, middle-closs volues, beers repeating. Even when scholors have 
recognized distinctive white ethnic fomiIie3, they hove untiFrecently tended to 
write them off as rapidly osslmiloting or to view them os deviont. 

This distorted perception hos begun to be clidHenged in the (970's (e.g.t 
Glozer and Moynihon in o new edition of Beyond the Meltiny Pot; Krickus's Pursuing 
the Americon Dream; Gombino^S Blood of My_Blood ; ond the more quontitotively 
oriented socio) scientists such, as Greeley, Ethnicity ^in the United Stotes, ond 
Mindel end Hobenstein, Ethnic Fomilies Ih Americo) . They onci mqny schoiors hove 
demonstroted thot white ethnics not only retoin distinct fomily stylest but place 
greater emlphosis on fomily life than do other white Arjericons,. ev en those of the 
some sociol closs. 

From this we con deduce the continued Jmportonce of, ond respect for, 
women's centrol role in ethnic families. Yet, despite the burgeoning ethnic 
literoture of the I970'5, o negligible portion of thot work deals with ethnrc wbmen. 
Consequently, there is o need tor^much more empiricol research, outobiographyt 
fiction, orol history, ond other literoture. Ethnic groduote shjdents, for exomplet 
should be encouroged to treat thesis and dissertotion topics thot will shed n>ore 
light on the impoct of ethnicity oh vorious dspects of women^s lives. 

C ■ K 

Policymakers connot continue to oddress women's needs while laboring under 
the mistoken notion thot oil women" have undergofia recent socic! change in the 
same vvoys ond to the some" degree, or /that they were oil equoHy prepared for the 
new roles open to thenri. In the Eost Eti^opeon subcutturet where women hove been 
tought that the mather*s ploce is in th* home, the evergrowing possibility thot they 
^ will become working nrothers has significant, lorgely unexplored^ consequences for 
themt their husbonds, and their children. How they ond other'ethnic women -strike 
q Lolonce between old family, volues ond new; realities in cor,temparory life has 
impUcotims not only for them ond their fan\(n^ but for societ]^. 

In this connection, questions such as the following must be oddressed; 

# . What hoppens'^o the seIf*)moge of the Eost European womon if 
, she feels she is p^forming two, roles but, becouse of time 

constroints. Is excelling in neither? 

- ■ ' 

# How does she try to meJd o new set of values appropriate to her 
dual role? 
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. - • What philosophy and values will she poss on to her daughters yis-o- 
vis having a career or children or both? 

• Are the rewards and penalties of the domestic and outside work 
Toles different for professional and honprofessionat women or for 
women of different generations within each of these categories? 

• If- 50^ ond it is likely that they are^ what do East European women 
of vorying ages and job skills view as the positive and negative 
teatures of working? of l>omemoking? of childrearlng? What do 
they perceive as trends that could alleviate some of the 
ambivalence they feel? ^ . 

i 

Along with more comprehensive research^ the need for a dota clearinghouse is 
dbundantly clean "An ethnic resource center, providing data on white ethnic women 
(os well as women of other ethnic categories) would^e an undertaking of supreme 
. value for ethnic reseorchi Moreover, ethnic women!s. studies should be included in 
existing systems^ such qs the Wpmen's Equity Action Leogue Clearinghouse of the 
Educational Research iriformctlon Center. 

Neighborhood orgcniratlons should be end)led to develop resource centers 
that irow on Indigenous material^ provide -larger systems with such data, and utilize 
the resources of the larger system as needed In the community. 

As a preliminary effort toward this overall goat, the ^4ational institute of 
Education should conduct ^ survey of existing information and Information sot'rces 
on ethnic and nei^borhood women, cross-referencing to cuver women's groups ond 
community organizationSi • 

»^ ^ 

Finally (^pressure should be applied to emphasize ethnic studies as an integral 
part pf college. and university curricuIumSi These efforts will create a gestalt 
effect by providing Impetus for further research. Material dealing with ethnic 
families siiould be treated in family courses in psychology and sociology. Finoll]!} 
the burgeoning women's s|udies on campuses across the country must develop 
courses that address white ethnic os well as other mlrwrlty women. 
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NOTES^ - ^ 

L Where possible, the ethnic groups included under any reference to ^'Slavic** ore 
deltneated . ^ 

2* Apparently this was true for those Poles living under the Austrian legal 
system; other Poles adhered to other lows and customs depending upon where 
they were located* 

^ ■ 

3; Sokolowska (1977) takes Issue with this. She states that education has been 
regarded in Poland as the nosf important factor of social advancement, and 
that this attitude is associated with high esteem for intellectua! and artistic 
^ creation* She also says that in the- (9th century obtaining an education v/os 
regarded os the most honorhble service one could render one*s country* 

A* Greeley does not specify the^exact East European groups.he includes under 
*'Slavic*" 

5* In this stpdy, Slavic cppears to include Polish* 

6* KrjQuse's Slavic population was comprised of Polish, Stovok, Croatian, Serbian, 
Slovenian^ Russian^ and Bulgarian women. - 

7* These figures are for the three ethnic groups combined* 

8* It is worth noting in this connection that recent literature os^res Os that the 
survival of the family among Americans in general is in less jebpardy than we 
have feared* Figures show that only' 5*4 percent of married wbmen in 1976 
expected to be chitdlesst just slightly more than In I960, when the figure was 
^ 4 percent (Census Bureout 1976)* Despite the vicissitudes of that beleaguered 
institution, "it is now recognized that * * * the fcrnily. is not. changing rq>ldly 
in its functionst roles^ and values" (Nye and BermuOt 1973)* Even in tht face 
- af swirling social chorige, there is a burgeoning school of thought td<ing the 
^position ^hat public policy should sustain the trcrirtionol family (Fraibergt 
, ' Bone, Loscht and Kenlston^ reviewed by Glozer, 1 978)* 

This conf^rsncc (February !97S) was sponsored by the National Italian 
American Foundation and the Italian Historical Society ond funded by the 
Notional Endo,wment Jor the Humanities^ The Slavic groups were" not 
specified* 

10* It should be noted that this situatio.oJs^rare because it has not often been 
economically feosibte. This is not to argue that it is in fact the "ideal", 
sttuationt only to point out that the frequency or inrrequency af'O situation is 
not nf^cessarily on accurate measure of it^ being inherently "good" or "bad*" 
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THE ROLE OF LEARNING IN THE LIVES OF FINNISH AND OlhER ETHNIC WOMEN 
AND A PROPOSAL FOR SELF-EDUCATION 



Sirkka Tuomi Lee 



BACKGROUND , 
Women inFlnlond 

The Finnish women who immigrated to the United States during the beginning 
<k!CQdes of this century come equipped with the tools of learning. They were not 
ohiy obte to read and write ond to vote^ but they hod maintained an Independence 
that came from growing up in a tend where women were respected for their talents. 

Histdricalty and trodltionotty, Finnish, women had complete control of thetr 
homes. This custom begem centuries ago, when v|&men had the authority to control 
supplies for the farmhouse; select furniture^ ufensilst and other necessities; aqd 
orgonize meals. A fcrmer^s wife hired household help, mode decisions about her 
children's ectucatlon^ and frequently taught them to read and write. If a farmer*s 
wife was widowed^ she continued with her own responsibilities as well as supervised 
the management of the rest of the farm. Unlike women In the United Stotes and 
England, upon her husband's death she^ not a male relative^ kept the property. 
Peasont women also^ even though they had no property to speak of^ mointained the 
household^ although on a much snrraller scale. 

The" beneficiories of an era of developing nationalism and pride in wrFtten 
literature^ Finnish women were the most literate in the world. Yet, as immigrants 
they were conpelled to leave behind a culture which allowed them to have control 
ov^r their homes and their children's education. 

Historical Perspective 

In order to understand the combination of factors that characterized immi- 
grant Finnish women^ It is necessary to review briefly some of Finland^s history. In 
IIOO A.D., the Swedes conquered Finland^ forcibly converting the Finns to 
Christianity and then imposing the Swedish language on^hem. Thus, Swedish 
became +he irfflcial tongue of Finland* It was spoken by Imejeducated classes, by 
merchonts ,and government officials and^ of course^ by those in educational 
Institutions; Finnish was the tongue of the peasants only. In 1811, the Russians 
acquired Finland from the Swedes, and although the government came under the 
Czar, the Fihnish-bom Swedes still controlled educationol institutions^ and their 
fanguage continued as the official tongue. . 

By the beginning of the ISSCVs^ however, a Finnish nationolist movement 
cteveloped, spearheaded by the discovery and subsequent publication by Professor 
Eiios Lonnrot of an epic poem recited by Finnish peasants called the Kalevala . It 
was a mythical history of Finland ond of its heroes^ who song their enemies into the 
eorth and bravely combated evil. It was not a mythology of gods^ but of men and 
women .endowed with superior ability to perform feats inspired by the almighty 
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force. Recognition of the Kolevqio led to recognition of the Finnish longuoge. 
Scholars from universities followed Professor Lonnrot in scouring the countryside 
for peasants who sang or chonted the Kolevol<ft >they recorded thousonds of verses 
and, OS the professor did throughout his li^e, edited and compiled them into o huge 
collection. The significance of .the Koleyalo is threefold: through it, the Finniih 
longuoge became recognized, written, and used; it wos the vonguard for/o 
nationolist movement and gave the Finnish people o pride in their own heritoge; ond 
tt wos o unique work in thot women as well os men were the singers, os they had 
been for centuries. 

Now thot the Finnish longuoge wos accepted, writers ond ploywrights wrote in 
Finnish. A new element was Introduced by Aleksls Kivl, the notion's most famous 
ploywright, who not only wrote his ploys in Finnish but oJso based them on ordinory 
' people. During this period MinrKi Conth, one of the finest Finnish ploywrights^ gave 
leodersltip to women through the themes of her ploys; her heroines engaged in 
struggles'for their rights as human beings ond, most importont, the men become 
oware of the heroine's worth os o person as well as o womon. She wrote of hopes 
for o more just society where men ond women hod truly equol opportunities to 
ocWeve their goals. She was the only woman ploywright in the 19th century who 
was famous in her own country. 

However, the women of Finlond would not hove known thetr own history if 
they hod not learned to reod. The high literocy rote in Finlond wos inspired by the 
Lutheron Church, the officiol stote church, which tought thot to be o good 
Christiai one must read the Bible. As o result, Finlond hod the highest literocy 
rote in the world. Troveling schoolmistresses and schoolmasters tought peosont 
children the rudiments of reading. Couples contemploting nratrimony hod to pass o. 
literocy test before they could be marr;ed so that they, in turn, could teach their 
children. 

With reading came books ond literature of all kinds-* religious, historical, 
romantic, ond political. There was much socialist thought in Finland during the 
latter port of the 19th century, os there wos In Europe. Militoncy developed 
ogoinst the Czor, who closed the Finnish Poriioment during o dispute over the right 
of suffrage for non-landholders. In 1905 the Finns staged o generol strike, which 
losted for I week. As o result of the strike,, the Czor copltuloted ond gove the 
Firms universol suffrage. Thus Finnish women gained the right to vote; the only 
other countries with woman suffrage at this time were Australia and New Zealand. 

This, then, was the background of Finnish women: they hod outhority in the 
home and in the educotion of their children; they could read and write; they were 
Qwore of their heritoge; and they had struggled together with men for suffrage ond 
won. They were no different from other immigrant women in whot they sought: o 
livelihood and a better life. Finland wos o snxill, poor country, and there were no 
opportunities for women even though they could vote. They heard that America 
was 0 porodlse for women because they could find work there, so to America they 
came, mostly as single women. 
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FINNISH WOMEN IN AMERICA _ _ 

OccupotlofKil History , 

Finnish women for the ipost port did not find work in the factories, P9rtl/ 
becouse there were so few of them compared with women from other nationalit/ 
groups who hod already established themselves in this work. Instead^ the Finnish 
women became domestics^ as hod the German and Irish. Frequently they were day- 
* workers, but until World War II n>Qny middle-closs fomilies could offord to hire a 
servctfit to '^leep in." The Finnish women called th^e homes *'piika pcukkoljo^" or 
maid's places. 

Life was very difficult. They would get every Thursday afternoon off and in 
some instonces every other Sunday afternoon^ depending on the famil/s generosity 

^ and the customs of the period. Edna Ferber*s short story *'Eyery Otlw Thursday*' 
gives on excellent description of a nKiid's, life. The hours were long, frequently 

' frwn 6:00 o.m. to 9*00 p.m.^ sometin>es with a half hour in the afternoon for a 
shc»i^ nop. It wos a herd life, unaided by dishwashers and other electric appliances. 
A typical da/ was to get up at about 6 a*m., prepare breakfast for the family 
(whidi meant squeezing orange juice by hond» boking rolls, ond cooki^g)^ set the 
toble^ serve the meolt.wosh dishes^ clean the house^ shd<e rugs, sweep carpets^ do 
the iaundry (which meant scrubbing it by hand and boiling It^ ond later on using 
washing machines with wringers), hang the clothes on outside llnes^ and c^ok ond 
serve lundi^ sornetimes for guests. At least once a week the silver was polishedt 
which in some households was an enormous task. Ironing and starching was an^oIU 
doy task. The nrKister of the house usually changed hts shirt every day^ whidi meant 
that the moid hod to Iron at least seven shirts a week; if there were other men in 
the family^ that was on additional seven for each** Dinner sometimes meant 
preparing for 12 to 16 people^ with just the cook and one nrKiid to serve. All food 
wus cooked fron^ scratchy and that was the era of formal dining^ with serving 
plates^ finger bowls^ and numerous glasses of wines for different courses. T recall 
helping my mother^ a cook, prepare dinners for 1 2. The total number of dishes used 
for 0 five-course meal was usually dboutJ68; after the cfinner there was only my 
mother and myself to wash, dry, and put away these dishes. 

Finnish women told many stories about the places where they worked. Most 
of their employers treated them well, but some were mean and vicious. There were 
occasionally mistresses who put locks on iceboxes or refrigerators so the nKiid 
could not get anything to eat. Some mistresses would buy just enough meat for 
their families, giving the servants lettover scraps. Then, too, there are stories of 
nxuds teiling tKeir mistresses whot they thought and quitting. 

However, in the process of working for a middle-ctoss or wealthy family, the 
Finnish women were exposed to a new way of living and became more sophisticated 
as they learned the customs of aristocratic people. They lecwrned English faster 
than^ the Finnish women who stayed at home ofter they nKirried. Their mistresses 
taught them about antiques and how to core for old furniture, silver, ond crystal. 
They also discovered that some niiddl^closs families favored women's suffrage and 
some did not. Mymother once worked for one of the latter. One da/ in dbout 1916 
she was washing the lunch dishes in a hurry before going out to distribute leaflets 
for 0 suffrage rally. The leaflets were on a choir, ond the madam come in and 
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picked one up. She was furious and tossed the whole pile of leaflets on the flaor^ 
shouting to my mother that women are the servants of men <v\d were put on this 
earth to give men children. Finally^ she left the kitchen; my mother finished the 
dishes, picked up the leaflets, and went out to join the other women who were going 
door to door with them, carefully avoiding the block where she worked. 

The Finnish women who came to the United States were practically all single; 
they sougjht work in private homes. After they got married arid began raising their 
own families, many of them continued as dayworkers to supplement the family 
income. However, their husbands, who worked in heavy industries ond were 
involved in fighting for the 8-hour day or the right of labor to organize, were of ten 
out of work. There were strikes and blocklistings, and often the women would then 
go bock to the piiko poikko and see their own fomilies once or twice a week. Their 
children wene taught to keep house, and often the husband, who wos sometimes 
temporarily out of work, would shore in cooking ond cleaning. Of course, every 
husband did this, for mole chauvinism is os present among the Firms os among men 
of ony other notionolity. 

When grown, the daughters of the immigrant Finnish women would often work 
with their mothers ond learn the trade of the domestic. Most Finnish immigronts 
came to this country before 1916, ond consequently their children were growing up 
during the Depression, when work was difficult, if not Impossible, to find. The 
weolth/ could hire servonts ond domestics cheoply, ond mony daughters of Finnish 
Women hod to leave high school ond go to work in o piiko poikko, thus becoming the 
second generotion to 60 this type of work. But 0 greot mony did finish Ngh school 
ond became secretories or teochers. 

There was an element of luck in getting higher educotion; some fomilies were 
oble^to put money aside. For others, however, especially if the fother was involved 
in labor organizing ond likely to be fired, morwy for higher education wos on 
impossibility. One result of the Depression was that women were told thot the mon 
is the breadwinner ond gets precedence over women i n jobs ^ond solories. Even if 0 
wQmon wos divorced (olthough few people could afford 0 divorce in those dc/s) or o 
wiciow, she still wos not considered o breodwininer. Women would get married, it 
was said, so they didrft need higher educotion— 1hey could just be secretaries. 

Community Life ond Education ^ 

An importont element in the lives of Fimish women and men wos the hall, on 
institution creoted not to serve as 0 form of segregation, olthough it inodvertently 
did so, but OS 0 haven, 0 place where they could shore their common heritage, 
langua^', ond culture. Even if there were only 0 few Firms in 0 town, they 
immediotely got together ond either built or rented 0 holl. This holl usuolly 
consisted of 0 stoge, dressing rooms, auditorium (with 0 good floor for dancing), 
cafeteria ond kitchen, restrooms, cloakrooms, and sometimes o smoll meeting 
room. ■ 

The Finns hod o keen interest in literature and theater and would ..present 
ploys at tevist twice o month. There were choruses, orchestras, bonds, poetry 
groups, and political groups. The Finns held political discussions and let anyone use 
the halls to organize unions; they fed the hunger-morchers on their way to 
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Washirtgtorit D.C. They also lov*d gymnastics^ calisthenics, and track and field, and 
every Finnish hall hod an athletic gmup; later on, as the inrvnigront^s children grew 
up, boslcetball teams were organized. When my mother come to this country, she 
knew how to reod Finnish^ though very poorly since she Hod just 6 weeks of school 
at the church sn her villoge. The Finnish hall was a blessing to her because she 
became involved in theoter and gymnastic activities and^ in turn, got an excellent 
edu9ation. How these people were obie to engage in so nrKiny octivities besides 
going to work arid raising their families is beyond a modernHJoy person's 
connprehension. 

The women were as involved as the men in community activities and also hod 
another task: they were re^jonsible for educating their children^ as they hod been 
In Finland, Children went to sunimer school^ where women taught them to redd and 
write Finnish; they also learned social and political history^ sympothetict of course, 
to the working class. TBey porticipoted, as the adults did^ in ploys, programs, and 
music. 

The newspapers were also on important port of the Finns* lives, and many 
women were correspondents for their convnunities^ sending in articles several 
times 0 month. The Finnish womenfs newspaper^ which was enjoyed by the men os 
well^ was very popular. This newspoper was originally begun to help women adjust 
to life in America and oonjjiW^i^nfKiny "how to'' articles. Later, its thrust wos to 
educate the women jd^Kn notional Issues and encourage them to fight along with 
men for their rigtjdg^ kiboring people. ^ 

Socialization 

Education for those who sought to become .citizens was available through the 
naturalization class, what is now colled the Americanization class. Before World 
War I, the OAR. and similar groups gave special diplomas to those who become^ 
American citizens. There was o fervor, olmost a hysterio^^ among middle-class 
Americons at that time to moke all immigrants citizens as quickly as possible. This 
Americmizotion procedure was ostensibly encouraged so that the immigrants could 
shore in the joys-^of being Americon^ but in reality the purpose was to remove the 
sti^no of being foreign bom and also to remove any radical views that ethnics nrray 
hove had obout the rights of loborers to organize. Since mqny of the foreign ix>rn 
held beliefs prominent in Europe and also in America at the turn of the century, 
beliefs of sodolisnn^ anarchism, and general questionng of the loissez foirfe systenri, 
thby were considered a threat by the industrial tycoons, who nDode special efforts 
to encourage the ethnics to fcw^get about their post life ond consider themselves 
conservative Americans. 

Newly naturalized citizens were urged to speak only English and drop their 
mother tongue. A frightening emmple is given by John Higham in his book 
Strangers in the Lond . Henry^Ford had a compulsory English school for his workers, 
and the first thing they were taught to soy wcs *'l am a good American.^ To quote 
Mr. Higham; 

Later the students acted out a pontomime which admirably sym- 
bolized the spirit of the enterprise. In this performance a great melting 
pot (labeled as, such) occupied the middle of the stage. A long column 




of Ifiimlgront shidenis deiiKrended into the pot from bockstoge^ clod in 
outlandish garb and flaunting signs proclaiming their fatherlands. 
Simultoneously from either sid-5 of- .the pot another streom of men 
emerged^ ieoch prosperoosly dressed in identical suits of clothes end 
e6ch carrying a little American flog* ' ^ 

Going i6 school was often unpleasctfit for the children. of immtgronts becouse 
children con be cruel^ reflecting the prejudices of th^ir porents. Finnish children 
were colled Tinnbiscvit^** referring to the cof feebreod that all Finns ate} they were 
al,r> called **SquareheQds/* Finns^ of course^ were not singled out for derisive name 
.calling* Every notionolity groyp hod to endure this insult* Unfcfftunotely^ even the 
ethnics would col) eoch other ^ derogatory names once they began going to school* 
Although the teocherV. prejudice ogoinst children of the foreign born was usuolly 
more subtle^ it^cautd always be sensed* Those teochers who were genuinely 
understanding and not patronizing were well remembered. Other r*Tff WMjilT* 
subtle ways to identify ethnics* My mother-in-law would introduce meTrsdyingt 
••And this Is my little Flnr^sh doughter-in-low**? o teacher might say^ ^'l have a wry 
smart student who is a tittle Italian ^rL^ Such languoge was subconsciously used to 
en>phQsi2e^ thot the ethnic individual was ^tittle*' ond therefore insignificant and ^ 
harmless* 

I recently met a young Finnish woman end osked her if she intended to stay In 
the United States ond perhaps become a citizen* She hod arrived in the United 
States dbout 10 years previously and had attended ^ode school^ where tite students^ 
even those of minority groups^ mode fun' of her accent. She sold she would not 
become an American. citizen becouse she hod never been mode to feel welcome 
here* t was shocked^ since I assumed that attitudes were different In schools now* 
Other recent immigrants have also said that sometimes they encounter actual 
hostility; even when they ask directions on the street, they ore answei^d with blonk 
stores* 

^ Television KSs encouro^ this habit of name colting* The series *'AI1 in the 
t?arr*ily** has mode it cute and popular to coll people by ethnic slurs* *'Pollsh jokes** 
ore icnighed at by many unthinking people^ unfortunately sometimes even by the 
PoltKl themselves* There Is humor among ethnics that is based on mdking fun of 
dofects jot longwge resulting in comic misunderstandings^ but only sick humor 
claims thqt certoinxethnic people ore cfirty ond stupid* ; 

ETHNIC NeiGHBORHpODS TODAY . ^ 
Class Differences 

^ Europeon immigronts todoy ere very different from those of earlier years* 
They are|. for the most port^ better educated^ even professionals^ and they shun 
work ip factories or mines* Some <rf them look with contempt on the immigrmts of 
eorlier^ time^^ in large part because those immigrants still live in working-class 
areas* There is a snobbishness on the port of some of the new arrivals; although 
they bond together as on ethnic groups they disossociote themselves from the 
earlier ^orrivols^ mostly because of -political differences* For instance^ some of the 
disploced people who come to the United States after World War 11^ mostly 
Estonians^ Lithuanians^ and Ukrainians^ established ethnic communities but refused 
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to Qssociote with and evenjntimldated the older Irfvhrgrcnrts because ^e older ones 

' " were loo rcKiScdi This is a pit/^ for because of this intimidation b/ the new crrivol^ 
qtkI the persecutions and threats of deportation di*ring the McCorth/ period, the 
- histor/ of those .earl/ orrivots is gone since they were afraid to talk about it* Their 
histor/ is ArhericoQ Nstor/ as welt.- 

In ^ite of oil the talk about ethnics end their contributions to Anwrlcan llfe^ 
in spite of all the. ethnic festivds dnd the books^ magazines^ ond pomphlets^ in spite 
of efforts of people to seek their roots^ there is still an ottitude of contempt^ cr at 
best coqjde)cension» toword the foreigij bom. There Is too little recognition of the 
contributions, of ethnics to this countn/s growth and history* Simply pointing out 
that a famous person Is ethnic means nothing* Not until recently has the .part that 
the Finnish people ployed in orgcmlzing unions and cooperatives throughout the 
Midwest beconr>e known* 'Schoolchildren may team about the famous labor leoders^ 
but they do not leorn obout. Finns and^the other nationollty groups who went 
thiough hell to improve the lot of the wwkers In tWs counl^ry^ fou^t for 
^ unen^loyment insurance^ for social security^ ond for sofety conditions^ which ore 
stilt appallingly poor in many workplaces* No mention is mode of the contributions 
of the foreign born to their comnmrnities* Since nruw* ethnic people hove tieen 
worktng-class people^ they have tived In working-class areos^ aul urban histories 
often ignore these areas and the adinary people who live there* U mention is made 
of the fact that certain famous ethnics were bom in a working*class area^ it is to 
point out that even though they started out In lowly circumstanceSt they did g^eat 
things with their livesr^they climbed to the top of the financial ladder andLescoped 
their old environment* Lately^ however^ pressure by ethnics for reooomtion has 
changed this attitude^ and ethnic and worldng-class areas are being tMi<ed on as 
"quaint'* and interesting. 

, ^ ^ Education 

A few decades 050^ children of immigrants usuolly reflected the attitudes of 
.their parents toward the highly educate^ they regarded intellectuals or acod* 
^emiclans with suspicion and even dislike. Someone who c^reciated clossical 
music or even used correct grammar was mocked. As a young girl 1 attended a 
dramatic school at the Peobody jConservatory of Music* I told no one but. my 
parents obout this for 3 yeors^ because I would have been laughed cut of school by 
my cla^^mates hod they known. When I told the secretaries in the admissions office 
" at the Peabody that t was from Hlghtandtown^ they looked jx>litety surprised. My 
teacher was very pleased that I wos studying dranrkatlcs and encouraged me^ but 
that was also a way of saying that I was rising abcve-my environment and bettering 
myself. That attitude mode me uncomfortable. 

Many ethnic people have been torn between the culture In which they were 
brou^t up and the goals emphasized in school^ goals which would^ if followed^ 
remove them from their cultural base. But this need not be so; white-collar 
workers con still regord th^setves as part ot the working-class community^ even ^ 
OS they acquire more education. Education is now regarded In many worklnp-closs 
areas as a way to.better one's economic life^ but earlier^ more radical Immigrants 
■hay a Afferent attitude* 

During the early port of this century^ there was a great deal of socialist * 
thought among the workers; they felt that a worklng-class person had a 
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reqx>nstbilit/ to prove to himself ond to those around Hm thot he wos capable of 
thought, of culture, and of understanding economic forces. To reinforce this, they 
felt he should /know hi? cwn heritage. Those ethnics who were oivore of their 
bockgroond cmd who were proud to be workers become more knowledgeoble about 
^_ their own^ culture. It was not uncommon for trash collectors to whistle and sing 
arias from Verdi operas or for people of different nationalities to discuss Jock 
London's bo6ks obout Alaska, books written about and for working-class people. 
Unfortiflxitely, there wos some racism in London's books; in one he called the Finns 
borborions. But the Finns still transtated his books because the/ coutd just ignore 
that part and enjoy the story. 

.r Although the liJeratyre of that day now seems unsophisticcrfed and outdated, 

. it wos literature about ordinary people, about workers and their families, and about 
etKnics. The books of Theodore Dreiser and Upton Sincfoir reflected ordinory 
; people's Jives ond gave them hope and a feeling of dignity. These books count eroct 
the literature "that portrays ethnic workers^ like Stanley Kowalski in Streetcar 
Named Desire^ as crude, insensitive^ ond brutal. 

During the post 50 years there has been a brain drain in working-class and 
ethnic nej^borhoods. The children of immigrant Finns in the Hiphlondtown section 
of Baltimore have (eft the city for the suburbs. This migration is typicol of 
^ children from working-class neighborhoods; they graduote from high schoof, go to 
college, enter a professional field, and then leave the bid hamesteod. They move to 
the suburbs not because of transportation problems or for any other practicol 
reoson^ but* to goin and maintain the status of their new friends and coworkers who 
are equally educated. They are afraid that if. they stay in the old ^neighborhood 
they will * e perceived as uneducated arwi low class. This situation becomes 
compounded by the influx of younger^ uneducated people into the area^ Ror^ely do 
professionols continue to live in the working-class area where they were l^rought 

School curriculums ore different in working-class^ ethnic neighborhoods than 
in middle-class areas. Girls are encouraged to become secretaries and boys to 
become carpenters on the assumption tliat this is the only realistic goal for them. 
Oc^sionally ethnic children are urged by teachers to go to college to rise above 
t(wir environnpent^ and the pattern is repeated: they go to college^ groduate^ and 
tnen move out of the orec^ takir>g their education with them. ' 

This double standcrd of education can also be found in night schools. Night 
sch1x}ls in my area of Baltimore have courses on bookkeeping, arsthnrtetic, wood- 
workfhg^ EngKsh^ shorthond^ dnd typing. When I Inquired about other courses, I was 
. - told this Is all that was ovallable^ tUot the people in this area were not interested in 
anythtng else. So I went to night dosses at a college in BoltinDore County Ihpt 
offered creative writing ond discovered that half the class was mode up of people 
who lived iri the city! Local merchants^ too^ follow this double standard by offering 
lower priced^ lower quoLty merchondi^ in branches located in working-class oreos; 
They ossume that the residents do not want^ or cannot offwd, good .clothes. They 
apparently do not realize that people in working-class areas will shop at stores 
> catering to the middlet:loss-irr^der to-buy"qualit/^K>ods- Supernnarkets^ too^fien- 

stock their suburban stores with better quality produce and meats. 
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Community Orqcn^zattoos ' ^ 

xLately, thanks to community orgonizottons and instituttons such as the 
National Center of Urbon Ethnic Affairs, workingrclass communities are being 
orgor^ized end are developing themselves* Another community orgonizotion is the 
^* Southeast (Community Organization (SECO) in Baltimore. 

SECO'ts on umbrella community organization comprised of various groups, 
each with special interests; through SECO tt>e groups share those, interests and help 
each other. The members of SECO learned by doing: they fought ogoirwt a 
t^ighway that wou)d have destroyed vast r^i^borhoods; against dangerous pollution; 
aoainst heavy truck traffic; for bett^ medical facilities; and for better education 
for their children. In every case it was the women, ethnic and nonethnic, who led 
these struggles. SECO;aIso obtained a grant to do local histories of senior 
y/cittzens* This activity not only proved to older people thot th^ do have something 
/ of value to offer their neighborhoods, but it also gave ^ng p«|ppl4 ah aworen^ of 
/ their own heritage. 

Eventuolly, howaw., the Catch-22 factor entered: as these women learned 
about issues end how to change the neighboiThood for tt>e better, as they become 
vocal and knowledgeable, they were of f ered ..good jobs ood promptly left the 
neighborhood f or tti« suburbs. Working-class ond^thnic areas must find a way to 
keep these people so that they con teach others in the neic^hbor hoods how to fight 
4or chonge. ^ - 

In the Highlandtown area of Baltimore, young people are coming bock to 
hornesteoding. Th^ buy o dilapidated house from the city, for a dollar, and then 
^ they have it gutted and rebuilt^ This costs d)out $30,000, a high price, but much 
lower than the cost of a new house. By coming into this area, young people ore 
learning about ethnics end their bockgrounds, and they ore fascinated ^y the 
richness of ethnic heritage. Some of these your^g peojple ore grandchildren of 
ethnics, and ti>ey wont to seek out old nei^borhoods about which they have hWd. 
The irony of the situation is that some young people with education are coming into 
working-class orecs^ while the ones who werel)om, raised, and educated there ore 
leoving. , 

As one step toward resolving the problem of educated people leaving working- 
class neighbcK hoods^ the public ^ucqtion system should examine the curriculums 
used in schools in those areas. Courses of study should be designed that will foster 
pride in the convnunity and also emphasize that education is not only a way to a 
better economic life, but also a tool to help entire communities. With this 
opprooch in the public schools^ ydung people might choose^ to stay where they 
obtained their education, to. rdse their families in that locality and encourage the 
residents to organize and improve thor neighborhoods. 

Community organizing is also on educotiorKil tool. It con moke people aware 
of who they ore and why they ore os important to the development of their city as 
other ^oups. Once ethnic cuid working-class people ore accepted as being Intel* 
ligent end creative, with the obilhy to better their surroundings and build their 
-society, then they con join residents in other communities to develop entire cities. 
By joining^ they con compare problems, solutions^ and goals. 
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SECO Is on example of how mjch on effective community^orgonization can 
occonDpilsh. After SECO was organized, Baltimore's working-class oreo was finally 
recognlnd But this success con^e from Incfivlduals who initially organized to fight 
for a specific causes it did not cpme from the educational system or from the 
politicol system. ^ " * ^ 

EffectiVe.community orgohization takes much time and hard work, which is a 
serious problem for w<fnen activists Avho. ore housewives and have demonding 
schedules at home. Not only do they tate core 6^ ther fomiliest but frequently 
their hi^ands work shifts, which means constrntly juggling schedules. Therefore, 
the women crrange their sphedules so they con go to nf>eetings, and as o result they 
become exhausted. This problem is even more ocute for workmgwomen with 
fomilies, for they must osk their husbands and children to do chores whUi? they 
attend community meetings. The members of SECO leonjed through on organizer 
how to effectively protest, and every night ^'were organizing, strotegiztng, or 
meeting with the opproprlate people. We learned, we become educated, ond we 
become exhausted. * \ 

RECOMMENDATIONS ■ , . \ ^ 

The Notional Institute of Education should look imo"th^ of the working- 
doss and ethnic neighborhoods. Leadership should come from education, and there 
should be a coalittont not a division, between the educcrtcjrs. end the working-ctass 
and ethnic people*^ As SECO hos shpwn^ unity between these two groups con greatly 
benefit working-class convnuni ties. ^ ■ \ 

Ethnic groups, both singly ond together, con moke valuable contributions to 
American society. In looking at the variQus ethnic groupsj we ^should acknowledge 
differences in bockgroundst culture, and custom but olsd acknowledge the many 
similarities. Jhis-applies to a unity between the ethnics and the intellectuals as 
well— all groups have' something to offer the others. 

Because working-class ethnics have been mode to feet that they are inferior 
to other^ An^erioonst thot their background does not courttt tKdt they ore not edu- 
coted enoi>igh to be accepted into this society, and thot they ho^ rxvthing to^ offer^ 
it is importont that they have the opportunity to team about themselves and to find 
their own Identity. 1 remember a Polish schoolmate who changed hex: wie sb^she 
could get a job after graduation. Although she wosrVt oshon^ed to be Polish, she 
felt that to be accepted in An^erlcon society she should drop her **past.*' In foctt 
she knew rK>thing about her parents^ ll^e in the old country^ since she never asked 
themisnd they never volunteered their storiest probably feeling that no one wanted 
to know. Those wh(^e parents de^rlbed their lives before coming to the United 
States ond talked of their families and culture were indeed fortunate. 

The special needs of ethnic women should olso be addressed. Vtfomen hove 
been consigrfed to kitchens oil their livesj even Finnish women^ who seemed to hove 
everything going for them in terms of their background in Finland, since they were 
literate and could vote, have fared no better than wdmen of other ethnic groups, ^n 
discussing this problem, Ralph Jolkonent president of Suomt College in Hancock, 
Mich.t said at a symposium 10 years ago: 




Finolly we may leorn i^^still another kind of equality from this 
heritoget that of fquar political suffroge* Hlstorlcail/t women ;n 
Fintono gained political si«ffroge before tho^ in America However^ 
political equoltty and equality before the jaw must be followed by 
equality of opportunity* - ' , 

One of the ^^avest losses In our society has been a l<?ck of concern 
for the education of women. E<^ality of oppartumty requires that 
femolest as. well as maies^ be encouroged to strive for individual 
excellenew in all its forms» .whether in political life^ in educottorv or in 
Industry* 

In summaryt it appiiears that there exists o need in American ' 
society for the preservotton .of the- best concepts end ideals of ethnic 
herttoges* Howevert the preservation of the best of any given heritage 
^ con be occomplishcNd only insofar as it fructifies the ne^ culture from ^ 
within* 

There is a widespreod lack of .opportunity for women^ both ethnic ond 
Americon bom^ to get really meaningful jobs* Coupled with this is the fact that 
the bist opportunttioif for women ood men alike^ ore open orAy to those with 
college degrees* Many wooden have gone to ni^t school and hove learned through 
experience how to perform certain jobst yet^wiployers still reject them because 
there are no inftiqls' after their names* They ore shut out of the job market 
because their families hod no money for higher education* 

There is a moving story written by a Finnish woman who came to this country 
In 1958* She had a good education in Finlond but no opportunities* When she come 
to the United States V*- credentials from Onland were ignored* She started at th# 
bottom and now is g traffic manager fcMr bn international corporation* She tells her 
story of the prejudice against won^en in the book Finnish Americon Horizonst a 
selection of stories by immigrants and their children that wos published (by the 
Finnish Anrtericon Bicentennial Committee. She writes that a friend hod told her^ 
'*There ore only three ways a wonrran con make it In the business wcMrld In Americo* 
She must hove money* She" must hove a 'spbrisor' or she must be twice as smart and 
wcMrk twice as hard as a men reoching for the seme position*** She final ty^obtoined 
hergool and soys: 

) After eighteen longt hard years^ we seemingly have It mode* We 

hove reollzed the "American dream**— a house in the suburbst children in 
college^ two corsjn the garage and two chickens in a pot* Tjiere hove 
been many rewards* 1 have reoched on executive position in a large tn-^ 
ternotionol company* I have also shared the fate of mony Immigrants— ' 
being d stranger in a No-Man*s Land. My roots ore in Finland^ my home 
is in America. I keep on living with divided hearty without knowing 
where 1 really belong* 

Her story is a touching example of the diiemmos faced by oil womeiv ethnic 
and native born alike* 
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As one step toward helping,ethnic women, the Notionol Institute of Educotion 
should set up o pilot Koject in two or three cities that would ollow ethnics to leorn 
obout themselves. This project could consist of on evening course, lasting for 8 or 
10 weeks, thot would give^o history of the vorious ethnic groups within the selected 
lojolities. Included In this hfstory could be the background, culture, ond customs of 
people in the old country. This would enoble the ethnic porticiponts to leorn more 
obou^themselves, ?ince mony ethnics know only obout the villoges from which they 
camel tvlot only the immigrants themselveSt but olso their children ond 
grondchildren could leorn cibout where they come from ond whot they hove 
contributed to Americo* They would be given self-identity. 

There should olso be courses for notlve-born' Amer icons, like those from' 
Appatochio, who hove olso been victims of prejudice. Such courses could be offered 
in o regionol school ond be designed ^cificolly for the ethnic or culturol groups 
within thot community,^ 

Such courses should olso be ovoiloble to teochers, educotors, intellectuols, 
lOth-generotion Americans, ond oil those with^ curiosity nnd eogerness to leorn. 
The problems of ethnic men, too, could be included in ethnic history courses, 
olthough the emphosis should be on the experiences cf ethnic women, 

P. boord should be set up through the V/omerfs Research Group of NIE by 
contacting the ethnics of vorious communities* This boord should not be led,^as is 
^too often the cose with ethnic commissions, by "community Jeoders"— politicions, 
merchonts, businessmen, ond professionals^ Commissions of tNs sort tend to be 
composed of people who ore riot interested in the group they ore supposed to repre^ 
sent, ond they are often politicolly conseryotive. Therefore, boord members should 
be recruited from among the neighborhooctpeople, perhops through local cfiurches, 
compftunity orgonizotlons, women's groups, VomerVs ouxiliories of froternol orgont' 
zotionSt or schools. The ethrac members, of the boord sliould hove o strong 
commitment to this proj^t, for it would toke\^ enormous om^ount of work^ 

Since the heads of ethnic groups ore usuolly men, it would be importont to 
look for worpen ond to oddress their interests* The board need not rbe 
cumbersomely lorge, ond every ethnic group in the community need not b^ 
represented orbitrorily. The important point is thot the people who serve on it 
should hove on overoll interest in this educotionol venture as wefn3s-<iQinterest in 
the ethnic community ond its future, / ^ 

\ The b¥>ord could olso have as members educotors who ojre interested in 
working -with -grassroots organizations^^ ond who understond vorious ethnic ond 
cutturoi groups. Although, educotors from all types of institutions^ privote ond 
public^ community colleges ond universitieSt could be included, those from 
community colleges might be more interested in grassroots octivities since 
community colleges are specif icolly designed to serve the community* ^ 

The board could select its own choirperson ond olso hove o director or general 
coordinotort olong with o stoff of students, offices, and equipment. Once 
organized, the stoff could have o workshop to leorn obout the community as o 
whole ond obout the ethnic women specificolly* This could include o study of 
educotionol ond occupotionol ppporturaties for women. After the workshop^ the 
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programs and courses to be offered could be developed ond offered to the 
community* 



The curriculum should focus on the post, present, and future of ethnic women, 
stressing their ploce in and contributions to American society* It is essential thot 
the curriculum not create a division ditong ethnic groups, but emphasize the bonds 
that unite alt groups, both ethnic and native bom* It should also address the 
occupatioTKil and edocatiOKit needs of ethnic women, and might involve business 
and labor groups to moke them aware of these needs* 

Courses could address individual ospects of various cultures: fol)< songs, 
literoture, music, theater, and history* There should be a theme of unity to show 
how all peoples have endeavored^To in^rove their lives and, in doing so, have 
learned from eoch other* 

At the end of the course, there could be a social occasion celebrating the 
community, to which the general public could be Invited* There should olso be a 
* concluding workshop to determine what was occomplished, whether goals were met, 
and whether it would be feasible to have this type of a courseJn other cities or 
communi|{es* The results could be published ond given to\ all educational 
institutiof^ as d guideline for instituting other conHnunity projects*\ 

The>esults of this pilot program qould be compared among citi« to evaluate 
their relative success and pinpoint problems* Certainty public and private schools 
and universities coufd leorn from tNs as. they develop or change tt>eir own 
cunriculums; industry, business, and other organizations could also g^n from such 
projects* The objective should be to teach the ordinary people^s history, not^the 
history of famous immigror^ls who hove already hod their day in the sun* All of The 
people involved, including educotors, will learn from each other* 

An area such os southeast Baltimore would be on excellent location for such 
an octivity, because there rs a mix of many ethnic groups and Appalachians* In 
odditton, there hos been strong community orqanizlng within the post 7 or 8 years* 
It would be difficult to select on area with ethnic people that has never been orga- 
niztd and in which the groups are connpletely isolated* The decision about where 
to hold these courses is on importont one, for it diauld be in a central location 
available to everyone in the community* 

Such a course could be a joy as well as on educotlosiof venture, ond there 
could be-many' positive rofVS if i cations from this learning experience* 
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CHANGING NEEDS OF ETHNIC WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Louro Polio Sconlon 



BACKGROUND 

Ethnicity, hos become on Issue of increosing interest; nevertheless, ethnic 
women in America have been the si^ject of relotively little study or onolysis. 
Therefore, the foctors that affect the achievement of ethnic women must be 
clearly studied If they are to realize their aspirations. 

FIr$^H Is clear that whatever her stage or station in lifet womon^s educa- 
tional nee^ have char^ged as her definition of herself has changed. Statistics 
indicate that wonnen ork advancing educationally* In 1970, women represented 44.7 
percent of the freshman class in Institutions of higher learning; in I973» the figure 
was VP Jo 48J_percent, .Wpnien earned 45 percent of the bochelor^ degrees in 

^ 1973^4. Meverthefess, It should he noted that over half of these were in the 
traditionally female fields of home economics» library science» foreign languages, 

3ir::i:inansMJ3£j>Mlth;p^ _ 

. ^* * ' ■ " ^ 

y/e know that women have not yet ochieved full equality with men in many 
educational areas. For women in general, the level of educational achievement 
seems to.be 6n the riset but these figure for odvonced degrees are not to be mis- 
interpreted, there are still areas of dlscrimlnotiont which have been documented 
ond need to be brought to public ottention. 

/ Some of the problems of inequality begin in the home, with different aspira- 

tions encouraged for boys and girls. For examble» a 1970 study by the Department 
" 7 of Health, Educatlont and Welfare, Trends In Post-^Secondory Education, indicated 
that 47 percent of boys but only 37 percent of girls reix>rted thot their fathers 
^ definitely desired college for them; mothers encouro^ college for 49 percent of 
boys ond 37 percent of girls. C.) the other/hand, institutional sexism is another 
foctor, A nationwide survey of college sophomor« in 1969*70 showed that the 
average amount of financial aid was $1,000 for men and $786 for women. The 
average institutionally administered grant, or scholarship was $67l^^for men and 
$515 for women (Haven and Horcht 1972)* 

Employment of women in higheryeducation i& another area of inequality. 
Statistics cited in To Form a More Perfect Uhlon indicated that in 1975, 25 percent 
of all ,pirt)lic college and university faculty members and only 10 percent of full 
professors were women, 

AHhough few compardbie data obout etfv»ic women ore a>>dilable, some 
' figures indicate "thtrt" ethniC'^menndorlag^behind ethnic men in college achieve- 
ment. Census data for 1970 show numbers of individuals of foreign extraction over 
^25 years old and their level of edOcational cichievementt by ethnic group and sex. 
Although the data ore for first and second generations onlyt they do suggest a 
y ^ \ pattern. Among tho^(i of Polish ancestry, 25,027 of a total population of 94,698 
' rnales fKid 4 or mcM^e years of college educotiont while only 14,129 of a total female 



population of 105,3^0 hod reached that level. The 1970 census figures for Italians 
ore: moles, 2^,271 owt of o total population of 290.222; females, 10,65^ out of 
309,615. For Grepl^lhe figures ore: moles, 2,256 out of 10,761; females, 1,299 
out of 11,525. 

In the General Social Survey conducted by the Center for the Study of 
.-American Pluralism, National' Opiniwi Research Center,. University of Chicogb 

(1977) , it was found that among Czechs, 7 percent of oil women in the sompJe were 
college groduotes; for Greeks, the comparable figure was 7.7 percent; for Poles, 3.8 
percent; and for Italians, 6.2 percent. Yet other figures from the survsy indicate' 
that before World War II the numbers of both men and women of these ethnic 
groups ottendins college were extrernely low. Because there is no breakdown by 
age, these figures do not give us o completely accurate picture of the current 

^ situation. Nevertheless, these figures do indicate that the proportiwi of ethnic 
women who graduate from college is lower than their proportion in the total U.S. 
population. 

Looking at the picture another way, Tn o study of 225 women in the Pittsburgh 
area etjuolly divided among three generations of three major ethnic groups, Krouse 

(1978) i^ws considerable progress from generation to generation in level of 
- education. Krouse, pointing out that tWs wos on upwardly mobile groi4>, shows that 

whi]e_the grandmothers hod on overoge of 7.5 years of fomrKij education, the 
mothers (overage age, 52 years) hod achieved 13.6 overage years of formal 
■ education and the daughters (overage age, 25) hod achieved 15.^ years. As might 
be expected, Krause did find some education value differences among the three 
ethnic groups, but these occurred mostly in the first generation; by the third 
generotiwi, Italian and Jewish women averaged 15.7 and 15.8 years, respectively, 
Ond Slavic women overoged I ^.a years. 

Another factor to consider when.vfewlng ethnic women in relation to higher 
education is their socioeconomic I.evel.'^ Againi* while specific data on white ethnic 
women ore sparse, Nancy Seifer's Absent from^ the Moioritv: Working Closs Women 
in America provides much relevant material about the situotiwi for workfng-closs 
women, many of whom ore from white ethnic groups: 

Compared to students from families with higher incomes, o relatively 
small proportion of working closs boys and girls stay in school beyond 
high "school even toda y.' In 1970, when 70 percent, of the sons and 
daUghterTot families with incomes aver,$15,000 o year were offending 
college, over 60 percent of the children of forhilies with incomes 
between $5,000 ond $ 10,000 were not. (Seifer, 1 973; p. 52) 

Seifer goes on to show that many children from white ethnic groups took 
odvOTtoge of the open odmissions.progromJnsfifufed by the Cify University of New 
York in 1970. A number of changes hove occurred since the publication of Seifer's 
bool^ but these hove not been in o positive directiwi. Significantly, while open 
admissions still exists in the City University of New York, free tuition does not. 
Figures ore not yet available on how ttiis affects the white ethnic pqjulofion, but 
the absence of free tuition, plus rising infkition and unemployment, suggests that 
college for blue-collar ethnic students, and thus ethnic women, moy become even 
less accessible, of least in t^w York. 
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AlthaugH there are almast no data on the numbers of ethnic women who 
achieve advanced ocodemlc degrees and enter professorlol ronks^ the statistics 
Indicate that there ore generally fewer women faculty than men. Therefore, the 
number of ethnic women Is likely to be proportionotely smoller. A stody of Itolion 
Am*rIcons Ih the City University of New York found thot although Itojion 
Amerlcons constituted n significant proportion of the student population, they did 
not constitute o comporoble proportion of the faculty, and the number of Italian 
Americans In upper level administrative positions was extremely low (Mitchellt 

SPECIAL NEEDS OF ETHNIC WOMENt BEYOND ACCESS 
Alienation 

Once members of the white ethnic population enter traditional institutlonSt It 
is clear that, whatever their specific ethnic groupt they experience o sense of 
alienation that Is probobly commensurate with fhelr degree of ethnic Identification. 
Such alienation Is only beginning to be documented cs the rising interest in 
ethnicity Increases general awareness. Again, the alienation that ethnic students, 
many of whom ore also working doss, experience has been amply described by 
krlegol (\972)f Novak (\973)f and Sennett and Cobb (1972). 

That sych alienation exists Is further proven by what Greek and Greek 
' American students do* to combat it. In research for the Notional Congress of 
Neighborhood Women's resource center, Froncine Mocclo discovered thot the Greek 
community in New York has o Greek Students' Club in every college in New Yorkf 
the members take It upon themselves not only to provide companlonshlp^to 
newcomerst but also to orient them to the ways of the Institution. 

Because of the lock of specific dotOt we con only speculate on ethnic women^s 
special needs from some of the work done seporotely on women and on ethnic 
populations. What happens when o young ethnic woman^ perhaps of first-t second-^, 
or even third-generation ttollon, Slavic, or Greek oncestry^ enter;; o traditional 
college environment as o full-time student? The Initial Impoct Is likely to be on 
awareness of herself as "other/' if not In relation to other students^ at least In 
relation to those who ore In power positions In the university^ from professors up to 
the chief odmlnlstrotors. The ethnic woman will not find many role models^ The 
sense of otherness that many ethnic students experience In the academic 
environment must be intensified for women because they ore engaged in what 
might be conflict-inducing change in Wto areas of Identcty^ os^thnlc and as female. 

Sense of Identity 

Every ethnic person experiences o kind of identity crisis as she or he begins 
college. This Is often the first sfep toward assimilation into the larger society. 
Becoming educated means going from o particularistic (ethnic) to o unlversolistic 
(assimilated) frame of reference. Going through this process Is poinfui. It means 
gjvlng up something. Once you decide to go to college, you moke o commitment to 
the other side. The structures of Western urbon culture ore rotlonollstic In the way 
that txirecRJcrocles ore rotlononstlc: everything must fit together In o certain way 
and be general Izoble. An ethnic person who mdkes the decision to go to college 
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must became part of this world view. The actual pain of the individual who 
undergoes this transition is a kind of culture shock thot colleger are not equipped to 
soften. Ethnjc women^ being much more rooted in their cultuies, must experience 
this profound dislocation even more keeni/ than ethnic men. Ethnic mothers are 
often aware of this no-win situation. 

In a 1975 study conducted by Professors Vincent A. Fucitio and Jerome Krase 
of Italian AmericcKi students at Brooklyn College^ students were asked how they 
felt obout their academic ond social sense of "belonging* ot Brooklyn College. 
What emerged from the ^tudy'is the profHe of a bewildered, alienated student, 
whelher mate or female. Accustomed to a close^ nurturing family life, the student, 
who may need help with specific academic or personal problems, does not use 
existing counseling services, partly because it is ogoinst his or her background to 
ask strangers for help and portly because such help is frequently available only in a 
depersonolizedt bureoucrofic way. 

Tbe identity issue is even more complicated for ethnic women.. Like most 
American women^ ethnic women have been occulturoted to derive thgir primary 
identity from their roles as wives and mothers. Thus, as feminist women in general 
have sought to solve the probl^ems of sexist attitudes from external societal sources 
while at the some time resolving their own rote conflictSt ethnic women^ it would 
seem^ have on additional layer of conflict. For an ethnic womon to break out of 
the pattern of high school * job - morrioge - children requires a con^imitment to 
equolity with men ttxit might be . . bosed on on intellectual acceptance of a 
certain path in life wiach goes against internalized childhdod values'^ (Ki^ause, 1978, 
p. 55). V ' 

With the emergence of women's studies programs, the female student will 
stixJy and learn obout her identity. Wcmen*s studies d^rtments md couF;ses have 
grown since the Feminist Press, in 'I970t published The First Guide to Current 
Female Studiest which listed some I KTcourses. Just 5 years later there were more 
than t^f^?0 women's stixJies courses. Nevertheless, the'ethnic woman will not learn 
very much in her formal course work about herself as a member of a particular 
ethnic group. White on ethnic womon moy^ encounter some ethnic studies courses 
or, perhaps, courses so structured that she con explore her cultural heritage^ there 
is little focus on ethnic women. There ore.mbre courses in the history of Iciwr and 
immigration which tell the story of whrt^ ethnic people^ and there ore a few 
courses in ethnic art, music, and literature, but it is unlikely that she will find 
ethnically oriented women's studies or women-oriented ethnic studies courses. 

In her (975 survey of college programs in II States selected for their high 
ethnic populotions, Rebecca 5ive-Tomashefs^*y investigated two issues related to 
"the^pr^efclEm; the degree to >«hich working<=closs ethnic women were served by 
these progroms, and the extent to whichJhe programs took account of cultural and 
cJqss differences. The survey reflects 120 responses to the 700 questionnaires sent 
to *college<iffiliated women-oriented departrrtents, progroms^ and centers. The 
report states that the progroms surv^^yed would like to serve working-class ethnic 
women, but find that they do not attend. 

Two noteworthy exceptions were successful technical assistance workshops 
held in a housing project by Northern Michigan University (Marquette) and the 



womcfTls stixlies program at Jersey City State Callege (New Jersey). The latter 
pravided a wOfnen*s studies major for a student body of working-class ethnic 
women. Courses were organized thematicaHyt across disctptinest and utilized 
action fvajects In learning. The program wos run by a collective of focultyt 
students^ and college administrators and was connected to a service center directed 
toward wprklng-closs ethnic women. 

Mdtertats with which ethnic women can Identify are needed. In their books on 
working women in Americoi Borbora Wertheimer and Raz 8axendatt do Incorporate 
ethnic women*5 experiences. Such recent moteriott which is being used both in 
general tdxir ond l^istary courses ond In women*s studies coursest should inspire 
moreLScholarly worwMiftt teoches ethnic women about their history. Literature ond 
film xdurses should be developed that not-only Include ethnic writers end 
fiimmokerst^t olw focus or strong^ positive ethnic chorocterst not on women cs 
victims. 

^^^^ 

Related to curriculum, is the general , style of most ocodemlc work. Here 
ogain the ethnic womon^ whose world view J)0s been primarily subjectivet fs on 
o«itsIdert and she must chonge that world view. She must otso put osid<^^ emotional- 
ism ond passion for coolness and reas<m. If the ethnlc^omoo attends or* urban 
college or university and lives in one of the "urban villages^* still left (as she is quite 
likeSy to 6b)f she must become agile at shifting styles of thinking and emollng.to 
suit the contextt the QOjiege or the neighborhood. White feminist influence hos 
mode being personal miore acceptable In the clossroom, it is' not one of the 
primary modes of academic exploration. 

Aspirations 

Another minefield for the ethnic woman student" is the problem of success or 
failure. Women in general have tended not to set their gools too high^ perhaps 
because they tend to take failure personally. According to researchers at the 
Notionoh Opinion Research Center^ white ethnics^ mole and femotet do not lop 
behind other .^merlcons In terms of educational ochievementt but they <to fall 
behind in terms of high*prestige or monogerkil positions. Since ethnic women 
frequently suffer from vocational tracking, they must be oltowed space to foif^ to 
try put various areas of learning. Too often ethnic women ore placed In narrow 
coreer^oriented programs instead of in broader liberal arts courses. 

ROLE OF THE (:OMMUNITY COLLEGE . 

Barbara MIkutskI pinpointed ethnic women os the . . European Catholic 
women who represent a population of about 20 million women residing primarily In 
the urbon oreos of the North-^from Boston to Baltimore^ New York to Milwoukee— 
and other major Industrial cities.^ Because cities ore where ethnic women llve^ the 
role of the urbon community college must be considered at length. 

The community college Is often the ethnic womorfs entry into higher educa- 
tion because It Js a less. threatenlngt more occesstbte Institution.^ At present^ 
literature Indicates that community colleges ploy a si^ificOTt role in higher educo* 
tlon. A 1976 report compiled by the Office oiF Institutional Research^ State Uhlyer* 
sity of New Yorkt reported that of the total undergraduate enrollmentt slightly less 
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tbon one^Kilf (49.5 percent) attended community colleges. The study found that a 
high percentage of these tend to be older, port*time students. Community colleges 
would tppeal to such students in ternns af both convenfence of location end 
programmatic structure. 



It is fair to assume that many of those who are enrolled in public community 
.colleges are women and, atthougli there are no hard data available, thot many of 
these ore white ethnic women. A study dbne of community colleges generally is of 
interest here* In a fall 1974 survey prepared by Donald Nichols and mailed to deans 
of students of all public community colleges, ,88 percent responded to various 
questions about wonien^s programs at their institutions; Results indicated that 
slightly over 50 percent offer special programs for women students* Usually these 
are in the form of specialized credit courses in academic areos and a wide array of 
noncredit offerings specifically designed for women, such as personal awareness, 
identity search, problem solving for women, consciousness raising, and women in 
the work force. These latter are special conferences and seminars* Only 12 
percent of the institutions had women's resource centers, and a full 50 percent of 
the deans expressed "'moderate concern,** while only 27.2 percent had *tiigh 
concern," for the needs of women. The report concludes that *V^blic community 
colleges are well cn their way to meeting the special needs of women students." 

There is still much to be done for ethnic women. Like ony innovation In 
higher education, future exponsion of women's programs will depend on funds 
ovailobte, the commitment of administrative leadership, and the efficacy of women 
students and foculTy in articulating their needs. Although not ideot, the 
commfunity college does provide the entry into higher education and, in many coses, 
attracts the woman who is returning] to school after having mairried arid raised a 
family. 1 

^ ^^..Sondra Adickes and Elizabeth Wprthman (1976), writing of their experience in 



Staten lsiao4^ Community College, discuss the changing needs of working-class 
ethnic women. ^^Xfiey present a profile of students who are the new generation of 
college students, mdst-^of them second-generation Americon women, who were 
encouroged by the women*s movement to enter college. They came from stror^j 
family traditions that stressed thewoman's home and family life, their oges ranged 
from mid-20*s to mid-40*s, they were rnarfted, Jvith children either at home or 
grown, cnd came from Irish, Italian, or Polish Catholic^bockgrounds. In most coses 
the women followed the traditional pottem for women of tiwir^closs ond^thnic 
group: they graduated from high school, worked, married, and gave birth. 

This research indicates that the community colleges in general are f;till rwt 
addressing the needs of women who fill multiple rotes as wives, mothers, and 
students, women who must be undergoing enormous role conflicts as they, enter 
education and therefore the larger culture. The authors also indicate that the 
students were enrolled primarily in traditional female fields such as childcare and 
nursing, while current employment projections do npt warrant such choices, 
(jounseling that could open new career iioors to such women wos not aval lable. 

THE «REtURNING WOMAN" 

Whether the mature ethnic woman, after having followed the traditional path 
of marriage and <i family, returns to a community college or a 4-year school, she is 
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part of a growing student population with special needs for which existing 
institutions are ill prepared. The student who is also wife, mother, ond, in many 
coses, worker has personal barriers to acodemic success. In interviews with 
members of the National Congress of Neighborhood Women (NCNW), a largely 
white ethnid women^s organization, regarding their feelings about resuming their 
education, the lack of a **sense of entitlement** to higher educaticx^ ond thus, to 
possible jab odvancemeht emerged os a clear theme. Even though the women wer^ 
perfectly aware of the specific circumtances that interrupted their educxition 
(economic realities, morrioge, pr^ancy, other family obligations), they blamed 
themselves for what they . perceived os failure to seize the educational 
Opportunities at hond. In addition, they regarded their age os a handicap and hod 
strong reservations obout their obility to succeed os.students, seeing themselves os 
dull or ill prepared to "do college work." , *^ 

Guilt about neglecting husbands ond children for their studies was another 
recurrent theme^ even though many of the .women reasoned that they .were *'going 
to school to better their fomilles* (ives.** Such gujlt wos frequently compounded by 
conflicting feelings about bfe6kir>g oway from the norm of the group, fear of 
"striking out" or of being thought a 'Ixid daughter" or "bod mother.*' 

Another ^difficulty confronting ethnic women returning to school is the 
reoctjon of their husbonds ond children. to their new ospiration. Adickes and 
Worthmon (1976) indicoie that tha husbands of the students they studied were 
generally not supportive. My findings at NCNW revealed a wide rangjs of responses, 
although this might be becouse of the community orientation of the^ specific 
program. The husband's wlllingni^ss to support his wife's new aspirations appeors to 
be related to his willingness to shore in the housework and childcare, additional- 
burdens, that may fall upon him os his wife becomes involved with her studies. 
Generalizations in this areo are, os yet, difficult to moke, since men appear to be 
caught between their own cultural conditioning and their desire to see their 
families odvonce educationally and economically. 

In considering the problems of working women, which surely ap>ly to ethnic 
women, Barbara Wertheimer and Ann Nelson (1977) discuss the challenge that adult 
education poses for the mature woman wage earner, analyzing the institutional ond 
economic borriers as well the psychological Jxirrlers indicoted above. Cteorly, the 
part*time student In. traditional institutions faces many obstocles. Wertheimer and 
Nelson point out the hurdles that the institution places in he^ way, citing the facts 
that most institutions ore oriented toward trodftidhal, full-time students and that 
all phoses of the educational process, from registration to scheduling of courses^ 
moke school difficult for th^e^dult leorner. 

FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Finonces ore on important consideration for white ethnic women when they 
go to college. Again, although there ore no hard data on the relationship between 



economics and education 
university costs will affect 



for such students, it is clear that rising college and 
the availability of college for these women. 



Ethnic populations frequently ore the blue-collar urban populations. Since 
urbon^aceos are hard-pressed financially, secondary education tends to be inferior. 
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and ethnic women m these areas may not be getting adequate preparotton for 
competitive scholorsJiip examinations. The City University of New York no longer ^ 
hos free tuition. Mony blue-collar families, y^hile not affluent enaugh to afford 
collegcf for their children, are too affluent to be eligible for State and Federal 
financial aid. Pending Federal legislation, moreover^ seems to favor the solidly 
middle class and the extremely poor; therefore, working-class ethnic families may 
have on even harder time in the future. Aithou^ student loons are available, 
cultural patterns cause nrKiny ethnic families to shun this alternative. In addition, 
part*time students ere severely hampered because nx>st financial aid is offered 
only to full-time sludents. Ethnic women wi^h small children hove an additional 
difficulty since nnost subsidized daycare operates along financial guidelines that 
ej^lude all but the very poor from receiving assistance. 

^ It is clear that cost of college will require the families of ethnic women to 
make socrifices in many areas. Mcny ethnic fomiMes pay. tuition to send their 
children to porochial schools; frequently choices muaTt be nnade as to who will be 
educated. Will education for women, under th^se circumstances, have the same 
priority as education for^vmen? Wilt ethnic women who are married and have 
children be able to secure an education for themselves in the light of the rising 
costs of educating their children? <> * 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following changes will help remedy some of the problems that have been 
identified. 

^ Overall, the problem of culture shock for the white ethnic student who goes 
to college is usually vie>wed as the student's problem; it is the student who must 
adjust. A new approach is needed. Rather than try^ to ease the student's adjust- 
ment, why not make the culture she is entering less shocking to her? She comes to 
the institutian frohi an essentially humanistic enyiroament and with a world view 
and heritage that are rich and full of positive personal and social values. Must she 
deposit these at the college door? Feminism teaches one to value personal 
knowledge, instincts, and feelings; to this end, college must beconrKJ a place wher^ 
^thff^ethniq women is at home* Institutions, 'even the bureaucratic institutians that 
most orour colleges have become, are, after all, made up of people, and one wcy 
individuals feel at home in a strange place is by seeing people like themselves. 
Ethnic women should be encouraged to porticipate fully in all levels of academic 
life. . ' - 

In additian, academic institutions should be structured into smaller, more 
^hum<m units. Each aspect of student experience, from registration on, should be* 
'made nrK>re personal and less bureaucratic. A simple way to do this is to allow 

small groups. or "dosses" to stay together, thus providing structures for personal 

relationships at. all levels of learning. 

An awareness of the special personal needs and conflicts of white ethnic 
women should be developed in counselors, teqchers, and administrators so that 
huRKin personal needs are placed above bureaucratic functional requirements. To 
do this, counselors must Jeorn more about the cultural bockgrounds of their 
students and be sensitive to their special problems and conflicts as they progress in 




trollege* PerhopSt <tt^ Adtckes and Worthman suggest^ counselors should become 
advocates between the Institution and the student ond^ in the co^e of career 
counselingt between students and corporations ond/or industry* 

As a aHort-term goolt there should be career development for ethnic women 
that exposes them to larger cccupotional options and ospirotioos* Long-range 
studies should explore the relationship between o wcHman's ethnicity and her voca- 
tional ospirotions. 

Currtculurn reform is necessary so that courses and methodology ore relevmf 
to ethnic wonien and enhonce rather than stifle their se^se of cultural identity* To 
this endr wonnen*s studies should be broadened to include^ in all oreos^ the contri- 
butions of et>)hic wcrnen* Moreover^ such courses should be connected to women^s 
centers insteod of being merely elective courses* This approoch would provide 
spoce where wom^ from all rociol anci ethnicf bockgroynds could^come together for 
oM^I support ond enrichment. Where women*s centers exist^.the format of 
consbloosTNesj raising should be c6strocted from Its political dontext— thus renDovIng^ 
the ahtl-mcle bias with which the populor press tKis toimed tt*^ that ethnic 
women wilJ be attracted to this method of mutual supp^rt*^ 

In addition^ becouse nrKiny ethnic women enter college from urban high^ 
schools where they received poor training in basic skillst the entire area of skills 
development shoul(( be reformed and desti^atized so that women students are 
comfortdble ritvoiling themselves of tutorial and remedial services* 

In fh^ drea of financial oidt exi^^ing programs should be reformed so that 
working-ctass romitieSt many of whom ore white ethnic^ ore not excluded^ from 
participation in tuition assistance plons*^ Related to financial aid ore gufdelines 
that restrict, the use of chttdcore facilities to either the very poor or those who con 
afford it* ; / 

; The moture woman student who is also white ethnic has special needs beyond 
those enumerated above* Perhq)s nrKJSt importontt she needs counseling to help her 

j>deal with role conflictSt as well as fomily counseling to reconcile the family of the 
♦Returning wonrKin" fo her changing aspirations* There should also be programs that 
bring ifomily members into the institution so that they c<»i shore In the enrichment 
that college brings to the woman*s life* 

In their *studyt Barbara Wertheimer and Anne Nelson suggest a number of 
ways that colleges con be more responsive to adult working women^ many of whom 
ore white ethnic w^men: 

It 

Registration hours should be scheduled to nieet thh needs of 
working women* Adult learners mcty need help in assembling transcripts 
from 0 number of institutTons wher^* courses mcy hove been token years 
in the past* Admission requir^ents also need to be revamped for 
^ adults* Meosures that evaluate the odult students* learning potential 
- must be used^ not extrq-currlcular high school activities or examination' 
scores based on what I8-year-oldSt fresh from their„ studies^ ore eii** 
pected to know* The assumption should be that adults come to learn: 
every effort should be mode to help them do so^ including remedial 
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osslstpnce where needed* Required courses In specific fields should be 
offered eventhgs and weekends as well as durtog the doy* Preferentlol 
coui^Qdrr^Is^^^ for fuH-tlme students needs to be re-exonvined* 

S^ervtces of the tnstltutlon^rom llbrortes and oounsellngt to 
QVoMobiltty of teochelrs for conferences ond of student lounges for 
conversotton— oil should toke Into constdc^ratlon the evening student* 
Teochtng stondards should be the seme as for the dcytlme studentt but 
oddittonolfy those who teoch adults may need professtonol development 
to fomtltorlze Ihem with the spK^tol obllttieSt concerns* ond problems of 
working adults, 

Ltttle finonctol help ts ovaitoble to the part*tlme student* whether 
mole or fenrale* Thts ^lould be examined and scholorshtp and other 
ossfstonce opened to the portrttmer* wtth avenues of help such as 
employer*funded tuition old Investigated (see New York Stote SUNY 
study, 1976, p,,3S), (Werthelmer ond Nelson* 1977) 



INNOVATIVE APPROACHES 

^ To odequotety nr>eet the needs of white ethnic women* some nontrodttionat 
opprooches ore eireody proving effective* 

' / 

Project Chonce * , 

This project, which has been finonced by the Fund for the Development of 
pQSt*Secondary Educotlon* Is o reentr;/ progrcMn that provides basic ^Ills and 
counseling services ior adult women to help them reenter either higher educotlon 
or the work forc«* The progrom combines skills enhancement and cckmseling* ond 
goes Into the community to work wtth smoll groups of neighborhood women, Thts* 
In termSiOf tcnguoge skills* oppeors to be nrtore effective than comporobte services 
offered In the lorger Institutions. The women who took the course commented on 
the value 6^ jmoll^oup discussions for sharing their concerns, 

Trode Union Women^ Studies' 1 

i 

Now In its 3d year* this progrom ts conducted through the Metropoltton (New 
York CIty> Office of Cornell's School of Industrlol and Ldbor Relotlons* o controct 
college of the State of New York, Although qpproxImof*ly two-tnlrds of the 
students ore block or Hispanic* the content' ond fonnat of the progrom moke It 
(Dpropriote for white ettmlc women* As Werthetmer ond Nelson (1976) stote* "Its 
threefold olm Is to Increase the self confidence of union women* to encouroge their 
progression up the union leadership tedder through skills development* and to help 
them realize their Individual educational goals,^ The progrom Is carefully 
structured so that worklngwomen mof ottend Counseling opprooches* teaching 
methodology* course moterlols* ond foculty ore selected for sensitivity ond 
relevance to odult womenS nee(^ As more whlte^ ethnic women enter the work 
forc^ they will need the^llts such os those developed In this progrom. In addition* 
the courses being developed by the Cornell stoff ore partlcutorly relevant to white 
ettmlc women ^ wilt have some ImpOCT on more troditionol Institutions, 
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\ The NotiOfKil Congress of Neighboriiood Women*s CoUege 

\ Now.in its 4th yeart the NCNW College p'^ogrom Is currently operotlng three 
2'^yeor ossoclote in' arts progroms In Brooklynt In conjunctton with Uo Guardto 
Community College of the City University of New York. The program ottempts to 
nf^eet the needs of odutt ethnic women in several very specific woys. 

- \ Eoch college site is locoted In the neighborhood where the students live. Not 
only does this t^avide convenience for the students^ many of whom ore workers os 
well OS wives and mothers^ but It otso-allows the students to retain a sense' of 
community os they pursue their education* In addltlont course work is 
interaisciplin4vy> ond neighborhood and personal mate' lots provide the foccs for the 
curriculum* Lbing the neighborhood os a learning loboratory provides strength and 
contlrwityt because ^TKiny of the students ore community leaders whose practical 
kfxwleifcje is frequently the basis for theoretical explorotlont particularly in the 
sodal sdences* Thus the currlcutum butlds ori areas of strength and increases self- 
confidenn* 

CcmiTiunlty is important in the NCNW Colleget for neighbors going to college 
naturotly beconrie support groups. The neighbarhood-bosed approoch also succeeds 
because it erKd)le$ women to resume their^ucotlons wlthh the communityt which 
they often perceive 'as an extension of the tomily. ^ Thus college attendance 
becon^es on ocm^ity that follows naturally from^ rather' than runs counter tc^ their 
identities as fom^ly*orIented women. 

In on unpubJiidied proposal^ Terry L. Hoywoode elaborates on the other special 
feature of the NCNW College* ■ — 

■ NCNW and LoGuardla Community College^ have evolved cwi 
odministro^ve structure colled co*sponsor5hip^ which allows for joint 
decision making \ about curriculum^ foculty and other importont 
matters. . . • WitKln this fromeworkt there Is a constant effort to 
articulate goals clearly In order to see how they may be integrated into 
the structure of the program. . • . . - 

tt has been our experience that both foculty people^and odmints* 
trotors need some introduction to -the concept of community based 
eckicotiont os being something quite different than a mere outreoch 
progrOTi. * . . The type of educational program, offered by NCNW is not 
only In the cammunityt it isNfor the community and It offer; the college 
progrom as a community resource. . . . This type of progrotT) enhances 
the Individual stydent^s s^ns^\of belonging to her communttyt rather 
then becoming alienated from it/. * *- — 

A third and extremely important element of the NCNW College 
progrcvn is a type of counseling which we have named odvococy 
coimseling. In this opproocht th^, ^counselor develops a three*sided . 
retottonshlp with the sttxlent ond^the teacher. Teochers and counselors 
communicate regularly."... Studtnts^ ore expected to see counselors 
regutarlyt not just in erases where there moy be a problem. Most 
Importontlyt .the counselor knows thaT\ there ore problems inherent in 
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the situation of mature adult students returning to school and that 
^ conflicts between the demcmds of various roles will arise and present 
drfficultres which ma/ seem insurmountable. Counselors consider 
themselves a part of the sup(x>rt network v^iose function it is to help 
students to overcome ot^tocles and renDoin in school. (HoyWpodet 1978) 

While NCNW has been fortunate in having Fern Kohn^ a person committed to 
excellent ' innovative progromst as LoGuardta^s {lorton between community ond 
schoolf it is also evident that the model \orks because LoGuordia has an unusual 
interest in being a compijjjnity college in the true sense of the term. " , 



CONCLUSION . , ^ 

^ ^ ■ 

Research indicofes that the educxitionol nee^of white ethnic women ore 
changing as rapidly as the society is changing. How^vert little attention has been 
paidt either by the women*s movement or the ethnic movemen^t to this group. 
Perhaps tms conference will signal the beginning of a period of much-needed study 
orid analysis* ^ \' 
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THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLES OF FEMALE FACTORY WORKERS: 
A COMPARISON OF FRENCH/POLISH, AND PORTUGUESE IMMIGRANTS 

Louise Lotnphere, with Ewa Hauser, Dee 
Rubin, Sonya Michel, and Chnstinq Simmons 



INTRODUCTION ' 

The story of Immigi'ont vwmen otkI factory work begins with the second wave 
_oP!ne4LilBtDigrQfd3^^ the period be'Jween-l870"and 

1920. The category "Europeon ethnic women" derives from the historical nature of 
Immigration that sow on influx of French Conodidn and of Southern oncLEastem 
Ewogeonjnen^^^ 

ZOth centuries. Their daughters and grorKldaughters moke up the large numbers of 
contemporary working-class won]»n--t>f ^French Canadian, Polish, Italian, and 
Portuguese descent/jhere is also a "third wave" of immigrants, consisting of those 
who hove jmteredlTie country since the immigration low wos chonged in 1965. On 
the Eosfem seioboord, th^e immigrants are women from Portugal, Latin America, 
and ports of Asio^ while tn the Southwest oTKl-West there are substantial numbers 
. from Mexico, the Philippines, Korea, ond other Aslon countries*^ 

this paper explores the situotions of these immigrant women as they entered 
unskilled and semiskiltecl work in factories, tn order to understand the experiences 
of women at work, we must explore the development of and changes in the 
industries that have employed women. The I'ocus here Is on the textile, apparel, 
ami electronics irxiustries, but similar conditions also exist in jewelry 
manufacturing and food processing. The labor-intensive and low-wage character of 
these Industries hos established the conditions under which immigrant women have 
worked,^ 

Because there ore variations omong regions. Industries, and ethnic groups. It 
is important to examine the econonoic niches Into which wom^n-of different 
cultures come, either through miration ot through being brought up in a blue- 
collar industrial area. Different ethnic populations hove inmilgrated to a variety of 
urbon centers and have hod different work experiences. This paper focuses rtiainly 
on women*s work in New England, but it can be argued that the general prd>lems of 
Europeon ethnic women, and of blue-collar women workers In general, are the some 
in other areas, though there may be differences in the kinds of jobs women have 
token cr in their overall rote of porticipotion In the poidjobbr force. 

The economic struggles of women from three- different ethnic populations, 
French Canadian, Polish, and Portuguese, ore discussed. This paper argues that 
tha^e are differences omong the three populations in terms of cultural volues ond 
the family roles of women, but that these women have faced the some problems as 
workers in factories end mills. Women from European ethnic ix)ckgrounds ore 
viewed OS stroteglzing, as actively making decisions and changing their environ- 
ment, rather than possively accepting the status quo. However, there ore 
important structural constraints on their strategies which ore ultimately economic 
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tn nature* By analyzing these constraints, we con better understand the kinds of 
policies necessary for meeting the educational and occupational needs of these 
women. 

Descriptions of women*s work in textile mills in the early 20th century and of 
current womerfs employment in the opparel and electronics industries show that 
the early conditions of women*s employment stHl exist ond that, despite tech-^ 
notogicol^ change and the increased numbers of working women and working 
mothers, women are still faced with low-^xiid jobs, in a sexually strctified labor 
force. These twin characteristics of women*s factory work have o iong history, and 
only forceful-ond energetic policy chonges wiU eliminateJhem. - - 



WOMEN'^ WORK INTHE TEXTILE MILLS: HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



-At-the-tuFn-of-the-centorTro^fearer proportion of immigrants or daughters 



of immigrpnts than native-bom women were in the paid labor force. ^ Many were 
employed in the industrial sector of the economy, in mining and in manufacturing, 
but the industry that hired the greatest proportion of women was textilvis. There- 
fore, textile mill work is one of the best examples of women^s work, especialh* in 
New England towns and cities.^ This paper uses data from research in Rhodo island 
to give a glimpse of the lives of immigront women, particularly those of French 
Canadian and Polish background. 

Cottony wool, ond silk textiles were produced in New England, but cotton 
dominated between 1900 and 1922. The cotton ^textile industry, which shaped the 
economy of qities like Fall River, New Bedford, and Pawtucket and of mill towns 
through^t" New England, established the nature of women*s work in factories. 

First, the cotton industry was chorocterized by lov/ wages. Workers in 1916 
averaged 18 cents per hourj even in 1920, at the peak of the ind»«try, the average 
hourly wage was only ^8 cents. The average earnings for cotton mill workers were, 
at all times between 1900 and 1926, lower than the overages for workers in all 

manufacturing industries (Lohne, 1944). 

\ 

Second, since wages for men were not high enough to support a family, textile 
mqnufocturerslwere oble to treat the whole family as a potential source of lobor: 

In the Northl^ toward the end of the first decade of the present-century- - 
the typicjpl cotton mill family secured only 54 percent of its income 
from the loboj^ of the husband, while 29 percent come from the children, 
7 percent 'from the wife, ond 8 percent from boorders and the rest from 
,other souijces.^i^ (Lohnei 1944, 129) 



Third, occ 
highly paid jobs 



jUpational segregation of jobs within the mill meant that the more 
went^to men, while women and teenagers were relegated to the less 
skilled ond'tower pay^tng jot^. For example, mole'toomfixbrs were moking $0,275 
per hour in RhaJe Island in 1914 and female weavers were making $0,181 per hour. 
At one cotton mill in phode Island In 1915, loomfixers were making $16 to $18 per 
week, while nrrale and female ^weavers were moking $10 to $12 per week. Twisters, 
mainly women, brought home about $10 per week, ond spinners, also mostly, women, 
earned between $6 ond $8 per week. The lowest paid young boys earned $7 or $8 
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per week for doffing and $S*SO per week for sweeping* EntrH^ve) jobs for girls, 
like quillmot and winding, patd $5 to $7 ppr week, though an experienced qui tier oh 
piecework could make up to $13* The male overseers made about $30 per week, 
ond second hands made between $16 and $20 per week; section hands (responsible 
for fixing machines and third in the chain of command) received between $1 1 and 
$13 per week* 

Most women who worked in textile mills in I9IS were young and unmarried* 
. They tended the machines that transformed carded, cotton into spun yorn, while 
J>Jder, women tin their^O*s.ond 30!s) became trained in the more skilled jobs* 

Employees m a typical cotton textile or thread mill before World War I were 
_ami)^ure:Of_^ 

a distinct age, sex, and ethnic hierarchy* In Rhode Island, the overseers, section 
honds, ond loomfixers were mostly Yorikee, English, Irish, or Scottish men* In the 
weave room, there was a mix of men and women, but most were English ond 
Yankees, with some French Canadians and Poles* The jobs involved in the early 
parts of the weoving process and the lower paid jobs in each room were filled 
mostly by Italians, Portuguese) and Poles* In the spinning room, there was again a 
mixture* For example, one group of spinners might be entirely composed of 
Portuguese and Italian girls and onother group dominated by Yonkees and Frerch 
Canadians, both girls ond boys* The doffers (boys who removed and replaced the 
full bobbins) were mainly a group of five or six English boys, with an occosional 
Italian worker* ^ . 

This description of a typfcal New England cotton mill shows the context in 
which^ wortien factory workers functioned in the beginning decades of this century 
and provides the setting for discussing specific groups of women in industrial occu- 
pations* , " 



EARLY IMMIGRANTS: FRENCH CANADIAN AND POLISH WOMEN IN THE 
FACTORIES 

In Rhode Islond, women millworkers corne from many ethhic bockgrounds, 
including ItoHan, Portuguese, Irish, Yankee, French Canadian, ond Polish* Women 
worked 54 hours per week, from 6:45 o*m* to 6 p*m*, with on hour off at midday for 
dinner*^However,-millwork wos not the same for all Immigront women* There were 
importont vorlations In the way work ond fomily life meshed, depending on patterns 
of irhmigration and how the local economic structure pushed members of eoch 
population into different occupational niches* We coa see this most vividly by 
conr^ring French Conadion and Polish workingwomen in 1915 in a textile mill city 
in Rhode Island* 

Data from the 1915 Rhode Island State census on a somple of 120 Polish 
households, ond 108 French Canadian households show differences in haoehold 
structure, men*s occupations, and womerfs work, both at home and in the paid labor 
force* Each sample was token from a neighborhood that was predominantly French 
or Polish; eoch neighborhood was near parish churches, voluntary ossociotions, 
stores; and schools, which gave it on ethnic choracter ond provided a center for 
comrTfUnlty life*^ 




Both the French Canadians and Poles were recruited to New England to fill 
the Idbor needs of the expanding textile industry (Rubirt, 1 977; Hawser, 1978). Both 
populations came from rural peosant backgrounds! they had Jived on small farms 
that coutd not support large families or provide land for descendants. The crucial 
di fference between the -two-DODulations-was-the timing of their arrival in Rhode 
Island, which^ either permitted or closed off certain residential areas and job 
possibilities. By 1915, some of the differences between French Canadians and 
Poles in the two sample, neighborhoods ,were-due-to-controsts^>etween a "mature" 
migrant population (one whose adults" already hod fully developed fomilies born in 
the United States) and a *Voung" migrant population that wos in the process of 
, creating U.S.-born fomilies. Mony of ibesgjcRfleceiKes-have been-eH " 
— moreT'ecentnpe(3utaffol)"b^omes established and experiences the some cycles of 
expansion and unemployment in textiles that other working-class ethnic groups ore 
experiencing. 

. French Canadian Women ^ 

Family Patterns. The French Canadian migration began in the early I800*s 
* and peaked in Rhode Island largely before 1890, though migrants still arrived until 
I92'i, Before 1900, migration tended to be.seosonol. Whole families and single 
individuals arrived in the tote fall to seek work ' , the factories and returned to 
their forms in the summer (Rybin, 1978). Younj unmarried men with corpentry 
skills would remain on the forms in the winter and migrate to New England in the 
summer to do construction -work, saving money to pay the family's debts on the 
form. Both i)atterns were compatible with retaining the family land in Quebec. 
Eventually families stayed in New England, perhqps moving to several towns in 
search of work before settling in Rhode Island 

o 

In the early y^rs of immigration, individual men or young families may hove 
boarded, but by 1915, in the srmple neighborhood, most French Canadians were 
living fn nuclear families in the three- and four-decker houses that hod been built 
,by French CanodionsJ^By 1915, most males and females under 24 years old hod 
been born in the United States* while their parents had beten bom in Canada. 
French Canadian men had occess to a wider range of occupations than did Polish 
men. They tended to be carpenters, pointers, machinists, weavers, qnd loomfixers, 
often working in^the more highly paid mill positions or craft jobs. Some fomily men 
did odd jobi in construction or in the mills, so that not every French Canadian 
family benefited from a higher mole woge. 

Sons and daughters In these fomilies almost always entered the mills at 14 
years of age. The girls worked os spoolers^ or occosionolly become spinners, 
winders, inspectors, warp tenders, or doffers. The boys became doffers, cleaners, 
yarn carriers, or spinners. Some were Joborers in the local glossworks or were 
machinists or Idborers in the shops that produced machines for the textile industry. 
These were all entry-level, loW*paid job^; teenagers earned $7 to $8 per 54-hour 
week, turning most of it over to their families. 

Work Outside the Home . Youn^ French Canadian vomen worked to support 
^ their families out of necessity. They usuoHy married between the opes of 20 and 
25, then quit work in the poid lobor force, moved out of their forfiihes' flots, and 
established their own households. At this stage, couples ih their late 20^s and early 




3(ySf often with young children, were entirely dependent on the woges of "the 
husbond, who may hove worked as a machinistt a carpenter^ or perhcps a weaver. 
In the sample ' nelg}i^rhood, 8S percent of the single women were working in the 
paid \dbor forcei while only 8 percent of wives and mothers were doing so. There 
weret of course, exceptions, jsince some women returned to work to supplement 
family Income or to support their families after they were widowed. 

V 

i Polish Women ^ 

Fmiily Patterns. The patterns of rhiqrationt family formq tioo^jQtidinerfejJod 
"T?omBr7iTraTklvenrmuch ditterent tor famities in the Polish neighborhood studied. 
Whereas the French hod amved in the late 1 9th century^ whcsn the city wos 
expanding and houses were being built, the Poles canr>e just before World War I. 
Most Poles migrated when they were teenagers or in their early 20's. Many 
(including young women) came alonei perhaps first living with distant relatives, but 
more likely boording with already e$td>ti$hed fcmnilies. Compared with the French 
Conadians, there was less migratiorvof families and more seporation among kin. In 
other fdmiliesi only one or two children come^ leaving parents or a remarried 
father in Poland. Some returnedi especially after World War I when Poland became 
an independent nation. Most Immigrants in the neighborhood came from the some 
area and often from the same village^ Most importantly, they met their spouses 
and'estd>lished their families in the United States. 

The Poles settled in a neighborhood that had been vacated by Piotestant 
millowners and overseers. This neighborhood, close to the mills, hod been 
convenient in the I870^s and I890*s, but by 1900 it was more suited for a crowded 
ethnic ghetto. The mills still needed l^botf but the supervisory and skilled jobs in 
cotton manufacturing were dominated by the Yankees, Irish^ English, and French 
Canadians. Since morhine shops were far from the neighborhood and there vfjos no 
local constcuction, Polish men worjjed predominantly in^ textiles ond often in the 
less skilled jobs in the cording room. 

Both Polish men and women beccine weavers in' the expanding silk mills. The 
pr^orotion and weaving of silk broad fobrias took more ld>or than did cotton^ since 
there^were more threads to the lnch| and the warping and drawlng-in processes 
were 'more complex. Because of the tedious and dexterous notureof the ivork, more 
women were employed in silk, even In the weave rooms. " Though the s\lk industry 
was centcired in New Jersey flnd PennsylvoniOt during World Wor I and the 1920's 
silk production (particularly mixed cotton and silk goods) expanded in Rhode Island 
and filled the gqp^left by the dying cotton industry* 

In 1915, while most French Canadians were tivtng in single-family households 
in three-decker houses^ over 80 percent of the Poles were either boarding or taking 
in-boorders. Women supplied the labor force for supporting these boarders; they 
prepared breakfast and a meal at the close of the doily shiftt cleaned, and woshed 
the- sheets. 

Work Outside the Home . Labor force participation was greater .among the 
Polish than the French Canadian women: 44 percent of the Polish women worked 
for wages, while only 37 percent of the French Canadian women did so. More 
importontt 30 percent of married Polish women, including those with children, were 
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working In the mills, compored with the 8 percent lobar farce porticipatian af the 
French Conodion women cmd the 7 percent nati(HKil rote. Most of these Polish 
working wives were boarding with other Polish fomities whose women cored for the 
boarders' needs* While French jConodion women contributed to'iamily support 
: through their household labor, Polish women were more likely to do so through 
toking in boarders, odding to their household duties in return for increosed income. 

Yoyng_£flUsh^girJs-aIso-had-entry"tevel-jobs1 of them 

continued to work ofter they morriedond while their children were young. Others 
dropped out of the poid lobor force for o few yeors^ only to return in the t920's ond 
1 93&S when their children were In school. 

Comporisorvs of the Work Experiences of French Conodion ond Polish Women 

It con be seen thot there were differences in the work experiences of French 
Conodion and Polish women within one industriol city ot one point in history. 
French Conodion women in 1915 storted work In the textile mills not as young, 
recentjmmigront boarders, but as doughters in lorge households where other sib- 
lings worked in the building trodes, machine shops, ond textite mills. They worked 
in entry-Ieve! jobs ond turned their woges over to their porents. They dropped out 
^of the work force when they morried, though they often took jobs to help out with 
household expenses, to provide fomily income during the Depression, or to support 
their children ofter the deoth of o husband 

The Poles, who migroted loter, were originolly confined to on older, more 
crowded neighborhood ond to the lower poying jobs In cotton ond silk mills. As o 
consequence, Polish women ^ere more likely to hove Jived as boarders while 
working ot their first jobs in the mills. After morrioge, they were more likely to 
toke in boarders themselves or to continue working. 

By 1935, the differences in women's work in these two ethnic neighborhoods 
begon to disoppeor. Textile employment remoined domirKint in both populotions, 
but o lorger proportion of morried French Conodion women were working. Both 
Poles ond French Conodions were feeling the effects of the Depression; unemploy- 
ment, temporory toyoffs, and part-time work. Mony cotton milts had closed, but o 
cotton thread miU and severol silk mills continued to be importont employers. 

^ ■ - 

The mojority of both populotions were how notive-born men ond women, 
olthough ethnic porishes, credit ossociotioc^, ond schools continued to flotrish, os 
did the ethnically oriented shopping oreos. 

Job opportunities for French Conodion men had shrunk, since the buiJding 
boom thot hod employed so mony carpenters;, pointers, ond l<^rerS'had stopped ond 
some of the. textile-dependent mochine shops hod closed Boarding hod olmost 
djsoppeoredi since fomilies hod bought houses in smoll suburbon working-class oreos 
before the Depressfon. [ ; 

However, young women still went to work ofter leoving school ot 15 or I6j 
the French Canadian women were lorgely employed as winders ot the threod mill, 
ond Polish women worked cs silk weovers. Married women were trying to find jobs, 
even though they hod young children, since unemployment rotes were high ond 
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manx mitts were runntng short hours. Some women started dressmoking at home or 
took tn home work (e.g.| stringing togs) from a nearby factory to^ielp the family 
through difficult times* - _ \ 



It \t importont to see that women's work Is part of a family survival strategy. 
Given the low woges and long hours of the textile industry^ women had to m>3t<e a 
ijchoice-between their productive and reproductive rotes (Safa, 1978): the/hod fo 
either keep working to support their families or invest in bearing chil<^n who 
wwtd become future /workers, tn the early port of the 20th century, French 
Canodion women chosp to hove large families in order to ensure multiple incomes 
through children's woges^. Polish women combined both strategies: they tended to 
keep working to supplement the family income or took in boorders. Other Polish 
women returned to ^rk when their children were young, havir>g, on overage, fewer 
chitdcen thc^ the French Canodion mothers. However, ^ring the I920's and j530's, 
many Polish children went to work when they reached IS or 16; . ^ 

There are cultural differences between the two groups, but some are clearly 
related . t6 when the population immigrated and to the structure of the local 
industry and residential areo into which immigrants came. Thts in turn generated 
differences in the woy women's work fif into family roles. It is also impjartant to 
stress the similar conditions that all women workers in textiles foced; long hours^ 
low wages, and no fringe benefits. Although conditions in industrial workplaces 
hove changed since 1915, many of the charocteristics^of blue-collaK women's work 
are stilt with us, but in a more modernized form. 

RECENT IMMIGRANTS: PORTUGUESE, WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

Immigration Potterns \ 



Women workers in" the fextrte industry In Nej^ tngldnd were~lafgely from 
immigtfont bockgrounds; they come from families^ who represented the ^'second 
wave^*/ of European Immigration, which ended with' the e$tciblishment of 
immigration quotas in I92A. However, when the Immigration Act of 1965 lifted 
these restrictive quotas, the woy was paved for a "third wav^'.of new immigrants, 
who ^ove come from Asia, India, and Latin America as well as from Europe. This 
paper focuses on recent immigrants from Portugal, particularly the Azores Islands, 
who have come to the cities and towns of the Eastern seaboard, and compares these 



neW' working-class families witK the children and. grandchildren of the ^'second 



wove" who" still work in blue*collar jobs. 



TheiRole of the Portuguese in the Local Economy 

i Like the Polish, French Canadian, and early Portuguese immigrants wtio^came 
to New England during the lote 1 9th and early 20th centuries* recent Portuguese 
immigrants come largely from rural smallholder backgrounds where lend shortages 
mat^e immigration to the United States a practical family strategy. Most ate from 
the; Azores Islands, though there are slonificant numbers from the Cape Verde 
Isloods and from continental Portugal. Azorem men have been agricultural day 
Ictorers or perhaps worked th,eir own small plots of land. The women usually have 
hod no previous experience in ther paid labor force, though some may have worked 
as domestic servants, in the fields, or in one of the few factories on the islands. 
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Even those who have never held paid jobs have worked very hard in their homes 
coring fcH* chlldrent yowing foodt wcwhing clothes by hand^ tending onimalSt or 
helping with the harvesting or processing of food* ^ ^ , 

Between I960 and 1970^ 75|000 Azoreans immigrated to North America^ 54 
percent to the United Stctes ond 43 percent to Conada. In each yeor^ one-half 1o 
three-fourtt^ of the immlgronts were from Safe Miguel^ the largest ist<ind and the_ 
one with the nnost unequal distribution of Icmdt where many families had to rent or 
mcdce do with land insufficient to support a family. Portuguese immigront families 
entered New England , in the late \96VSf o time of economic expansion when 
unskiHed and semiikllled workers were badly needed. In Rhode Island^ although the 
textile industry has declined since the l920'Sf there are still several small firms 
specializing in narrow fobrlcst braiding^ and synthetic fabrics* The number of 
jewelry firms ond wire ond hos increosed* M addition^ other 

llgfiTlndM of nwre recent origin (toysi candy^ and aerosol spray packaging) 
hove nwved into old mills obondoned by the larger textile companies. 

' ^ . I^f ^ 

The Portuguese liave a good reputation among employers* The president of a 
small webbing conipany said that If tl^re had not been on influx of Portuguese 7 
years ogo^ the compony probobly would have closed and gone to the South* He said 
thot nobody wonts to do weaving except the Portuguese^ and if they could get more 
weoverst they would expond production and start a third shift* At another webbing 
comjxmyt.the general monager said that they would love to hove more Portuguese 
employees* **they ore hard workers/' he cominented* 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS TODAY 

_Asjn„examining-women*S work, in the textile millSt it is important to examine 
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the choroct eristics of ihe contemporary industries that employ women in semi- 
skilled qnd unskilled blue-collar jobs* The work experienced of women in two 
nwdern IixfustrieSt opporel ond electronicst ore discussed* 

: . B^ttLpi. the^ hove high percentoges of women workers* Therefore^ 

thiey hove much In the cotton and silRlriills of the early 20th century^ 
Firsts apparel and electronics ore relatively lobor^intensive industries* Second^^ 
they poy lew woges* Third, within each plant there is occupotionol segregotjont 
with men in the more skilled, higher p^ingjobs*'^ A finol similarity with the textile 
Indi^try is the tendency of these lobor-Intehsive firms to relocate in areas of 
cheaper Idbor* In textiles^ this took the iform of liquidating mills in the North 
during the l920^ahUlhfe"<s|WfrnSf in the Soothr During the i960^xind 1^70's» the 
some phenomenon Is occurring In apparel and electronics* Apparel shops ore 
moving to the Souths the U*S*/Mexican borxler oreoSt the Canbbeori» and Asia. 
Electronics plants first relocated in the Southwest during the I960^s and now ore 
moving to Puerto Rico> Mexicot ond the Pacific* 

THE APPAREL INDUSTRY 

The apparel industry has always be^ highly competitive* It uses Httle 
automation, <md shops ore small* The sewing machine Is still the center of the 
Industry^ ond monuol lobor Is required to opero^ even the sophisticated machines 
that con sew on buttonst moke buttonholeSt ona.^erform other operations* This 
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means that it still toki^s relatively little cc^ital to. set up a shop in the needles 
trodes and that the industry has remained relatively tabor intensive**^ 

The industry hos long been characterized by a division between "inside shopSt" 
or RKinufQcturers (who perform all the steps of the process, i*e*t designing, pur* 
chasing fabric, cutting, sewing, and selliit^, and ^'outside shops,'* or contractors who 
get ^precut garments from- a jof^r and only sew them, returning the finished 
-garments to the jobber to be sold* These have of ten been called sweatshops since 
they are small, unregulated shops that usually pay low woges and require their 
employees (sometimes female relatives of the contractor) to work long hours (see 
ZaretZt I934t ch. 2^ for alhistory of the swepting system)* 

The highly competitive, 1dbor*intensive nature of the industry again is corre- ' 
lated with the employment of large numbers of women* More than 80 percent of 
all gorment workers are women» <HKi 56 percent of these support families jjNACLAt 
March 1977)* The industry was historically located in Nevtf^ York City, where the 
tabor force was largely Jewish and ttatian* Before and during the I^SQ^s, some 
sectors of the qpparel Industry moved to less unionized^ lower woge oreos odjcrcent 
^to New York City and in New England .A number of shops in Fall River and New 
Bedford have been estdbllshedf filling the gap teft by the textile industry and 
employing increasing numbers of Portuguese women* ' 

During the 1960^5 and 1970^ there has been <x\ unprecedented move of' the 
garment industry to the South and on increase in imports from oreos tike Toiworii 
Hong Kong, Korea, Latin America, and the Carib|)ean (NACLA^ March 1977)* The 
garment industry in the Northeast suffered a 40 percent decline in jobs during the 
l9£Qr70 decode, a Soss.thot continued at the rote of 12,000 jobs per year through 
1973 ©ureou of Ldbor Stdtisticsrl975)* ^ 

Employment is highly seasonal, and there ore frequent loj'offs*' Workers in 
thfe industry aver<:^ only W weeks of work per year (NACLA, March 1977)* Most 
sewing is paid on the "piece-rote system^ and women earn low wogeSt about $3*00 
per hour in 1974 when the overage Jor all industrial work was $4*40 (NACLA, March 
r9'77)rTWate j<ibs;within the^rment Industry ore largely confined to mechanics. and 
cutters, both highly paid jobs compared with the piece-rate wages earned by women 
" sewers* 

f „ 
^ The competitive nature of the industry, with its small shops and d>ility to 
send out work to contractors, has mode it difficult to organize* The gains mode by 
^"^tlfe'^two'principal-unions— h<tve-been^riously-erodedJ^^ to the South 

and the Caribbean* While sectors of the garment industry in R^England and the 
Mid*Atlantic States ore 75 to 93 percent orgonlzed,' workers in the Southeast moy v 
bfe only 29 percent orgonlzed, or as little as 5 percent organized in a State like 
, Georgia or in cities like Ddtlos and Miomi (NACLA^ March 1977). To give a clearer 
picture of the work lives off contemporary workin^j-clo^si ethnic women, two 
garment shops, one in New Jersey and one in Rhode Island, ore described* 

Helen Sofrfs recent study of a garment shop in New Jersey demonstrates how 
these industrywide conditions ore affecting women from European ethnic 
backgrounds; The bulk of the plant's labor force Is composed of older women, maiy 
of whom were hlired in the 1940*5 and 19Ws and hove stayed**^ 
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Mo«t of thesd ore women M:o live in ^be local working doss neighbor* 
hood or neofby ond who ore the dooghters of Itolion^ Polish ond other 
East Europeoh^workers who Irmilgroted Jo New Jersey In the earl/ porh 
of the century ;vnielr husbands ore also foctory workers os ore their 
brothers and sisters:x(^fo» 1978, 9) 

This shop typlHes what hdppens as a large company begins to move its pro* 
duction to areas of cheaper lobort^ince the 1950's the plont hos not hired many 
WorkerSf and production hos been noving first to West Virginio^ then to Puerto Rico 
fn Ihe i95(ySr.ond:nK)sT recently to the Dominican Republic* 

The women at the New Jersey plant ore aware that jobs ore being lost 
and fear for the security of their own employment^ even thou^ the 
plonf Is unionized One of the chief complaints 1$ that workers ore 
c^tontly being switdied from one Job to another (to repl<K» lost 
persot^nd) which slows down their piecework rote^ and h^nce their 
wage. One of the branches cf the factory often closes one doy a we^ 
for lock of .work, and of course the women ore not paid a full woge* 
(Sofa, 1978, p. 10> - , , 

In .this plant wages are low» os they are in the gannent Industry as a whole. 
Eveh though woges con t)e Increased through piecework, almost 40 percent of the^ 
women sampled In Safa^ sto<fy earned between $100 and $139 per week, while the 
highest weekly salaries were orAy about $1^0 (or o^proxl motel/ $4.00 per hour) 
(Safo,!978). 

Sofo wgues that these women hove cpted to use a strategy very different 
from that used by their mothers^ who, like mciny of the Fr«»ich Ccnodion' wonmn In 
the Rhode Island study^ had worked before marriage but later stayed at home to 
rais€f fomilles of five to seven chlldiren* These older gannent workers^ like mony 
Poles tn tbd^hode Island study^ had smaller families of two or three children^ mony 
of whom graduated from high schoorand/<^ entered college* Th«e women re- 
mained lathe paid Idbor force or returned to wck^ using their own Idbor to provide 
for their children in a stroteqy of enr^>haslzing productive rather than reproductive 
functions In providing for fomlty support and mobllityi 

Garment Workers In Rhode Island; A Cose Study 

Personol experience as o trainee sewer for on opparel firm In Rhode Islond 
shows how the cotKJIt Ions within the gorment industry affect the attitudes ond 
'b^Kivtor of women workers on the^^shop floor The production processed ore much 
the some os In the l>lew J^sey plant studied by Sofq. Most workers jpre women» 
mainly fewerif but also pressers* pinners^ inspectors^ qtkI pcKkerSf most! ore paid on 
o piece-rate system ond earn low woges* The plant was estdbllshed In Rhode Islond 
during the 1 9^Sf although the main offices ore located in New York* the company 
hod o reputation for being o sweatshops especially in the l930*Sr wh«^ sewi^s were 
pdd $3*50 per week until the IsRA mandated weekly salaries of As one 
Piollsb worker sold: ^ 

OUf yes that was a sweot shop* t was underpaid* You hod to^put out o 
lot of gorments to mdke your rote-^that was on piecework^ ycu know* 
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moke money like thatr the compon/^they mbke mitUons* They 
Ufve pold ^ better* Specially^ I worked there $o long! You think 
they'd gtve me somethin* for woHc{n* there 4k> long-^thmV not even o 
good wQtch (pfter her retirement in 1977 after 29 years of Work for the 
componQ.^ ! ~ 1 

. The ptdnt Was unionized !n I95t* The union protects jobs (since loid-off union 
employees ore the first to be recalled)^ gives workers seniority on their specific 
jobt^ ond prides smoll pensions ond o m^col core program* \ 

' - / 

In the past 10 yeors^ there hove been two importonl chonges In the ampony* 
FlTjutf os^the potiHTKilistic owner reoched retirement age, he sold out to o large 
conglomerote^ The compony was alrtody expanding^ but the conglomerote further 
U^tesed the productive copoclty of the company by 50 percent* Managers 
transferred from other divisions of the conglomerate hove taken the place of 
nrKinagers from the orlj^nol company* Workers and the union business ogent 
mention the ir^rsond nature of the new rtKnogenent and how new policies hove 
odvenely dFfected wages and job security* ^ \ 
' ' ^ ^ ; . - * * - \ 

Second^ as fT<ore of the older w)rkers, retiree^ the management was oble to 
replace them with recent Portuguese and Lotin American immigrants* The sewing 
departments Were characterized by the personnel monoger as\ •'predominantly 
Portuguese.** ' "They ore the bockbooe of our sewing operation,"^ commented. 
The relotlonship in tKIs particular plant between women workers from second-wave 
immigrant' groups and the new Portuguese- workers gives insight Into hew blue* 
collor ethnic women ore deoling today with the problems inherent in fdctory work* 

Stroteqtes in o Fomily Context: New and Old Immigrants in the Rhode 
IstondShop - ^ ' [ ' \ " 

■ f * ' * 

The lab<k force in the Rhode Islond shop contoined many *' old girls/* women 

hod worked for the compony for 10 to 35 years as sewers qr pinners and who 

[rere of Polish, Fra^h Canodicsi, Irish, English, or itolion background* The floor 

Jfes (or supervisors), mony of whom held their positions for years, reflect^ o 

fimilor ethnic distribution* The '^ew girll** included many more Portuguese, t^th 

)tinental and Azoreon^ plus women of other ethnic backgrounds, Wspeciolly 

lolotnbion, Puerto Ricon, ond Polish* There were severol youn^, poft*high school- 

loged women of Irish, English, ond French background who spoke only Engli 

Th^ women }n this shop were of varying oges and in different stages of the 
family cycle* Some girls were only 16 ond stilt-living ot home, contributing to 
household support* Others were living with their boyfriends or new husbonds* Stilt 
others were about to have their first child or were young mothers* Many women 
hod preschool and school-oge children* Some were divorced or widowed, supporting 
themselves on their wages, ond some had grown children orxl grcvidchildren* 

The older women had worked most of thefr adult lives, ond the younger ones, 
regardless of ethnic bockground, will probably continue^o work, though they moy 
quit while their children ore very young* The increased percentage of married 
women and mothers in the lobor forc e mokes this sewing shop different from the 
textile mills ot the turn of the centi^y* However, there is ^ cruciol similority: oil 
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of these women are secondor/ wage earners* They earn Mess thon their fathers, 
bo/frieods, husbands, and sons* Nimy do not earn enough to support themselves in 
^ an independent Itfest/te (which would ottow them to pay rent for on apartment, own 

Y ' o cor, and Invest in d wardrobe)* Nor do mothers hove money for daycare centers 

for their chitdren*^ The Issue of obttity to earn a fomity wage, so prevalent in 
textile Qtfids in the early 20th century, is still surviving in todoy^ industrial cities* ^ 



On the Shop Floorj Fighting the Piece-J^ote System 

As described oboveVthe wari< force in the Rhode Island shop was divided along 
age and ethnic lines* L'^^guistic as wetf as cultural differences created barriers to 
communlcotion* Though some women were relatively isolated, nDost formed 
ihformol groups of two to five coworkers for breciks and lunch hour* There was 
retotively little crossing of ethnic lines in these .informal convepsation groups* A 
few young bilingual Portuguese women farmed friendships across ethnic boundaries, 
ond many of the English*speoking women were part of informal groups that were 
ethnicolly heterogeneous. In genera}, however, Portuguese women tended to stick 
together, sometimes farming groups that were completely continental or Azoreon* 

However, all workers, both Portuguese and non-Portuguese, faced the same 
work conditions and developed very similar responses* In oppqrel, where tech- 
nological change has been limited, changes have token place mainly in the 
organization of production* From a croft skill, where tailors ond dressmakers mode 
an entire garment, procfaictlon has been divided and redivided, so that more and 
more discrete^ tasks ore performed by different sewers, and w<frkers hove been 
irv^jced to work faster ond faster through the piece-rate system* ^ 

Despite this "deskilling,** sewing is still a job thot involves considerable ex- 
pertise* Although sewers ore classed by census takers as "semiskiHed operatives,^ 
being d>le to mdke $3*00 on hour in o sewing job involves a great deal of hand/eye 
coordination, dexterity, attention, and, above all, speed* the one hand, the 
piece-rate system farces the sewer to work as rapidly as possible without mdking 
jnistakes* On the other hond,^ becouse-of the way in which the monogement 
enforces this system, women^s work is under constant Ihreat of being further 
underpaid (by dropping the rotes on equivalent wock) or even eliminated (through 
. substituting a simpler process or by eliminating detoild)* Women workers know that 
their work is skilled, requiring much time and practice for praficfency, and they ore 
also aware that they ore being paid kiw wages* 



Women deal with the piece*rate system in several ways* They keep careful 
track of how many dozen pieces they have sewn eoch day ond keep o iharp eye out 
for rotes that ore too low for the degr-ee of difficulty of the style* They ore 
careful that cutting*room mistakes ore not bkimed or> individoals, ond they see that 
individuals ore treated fairly by the floor tody or the training instructor* In some 
instances, women cover* up the mistakes of others or let the*wark go through so 
that women will not lose wages byihoving to do the work over* The uniqn helps 
women workers to deal sv*th these issues by arbitrating disputes regarding 
piecework, by guaranteeing seniority and job security, and by negotiating pay 
raises* 
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-Both Portuguese ond non-Portuguese.women in the Rhode* Is lond shop were 
conscious of the skilled noture of their work. Consequently, they comploined obout 
low pay and vorious company policies thot hod the effect of lowering woges. 
Although few Portuguese women ore octive in the unioa jleodership, both 
Portuguese ond non-Portuguese women seem equolly supportive 'of the union* In 
some t respects, however, the ottitudes ond behovior of Portuguese immigronts ore 
slightly different from those of coworkers who come from groups with o longer 
history in New Englond* Portuguese worr\en's re^onses to work ore influenced by 
the strong'controdictory forces resulting from their ruro^smollholder background 
end the socializing pressures of the workploce itself* Employers hire the 
Portuguese becouse of their reputotion as hord workers, but some workers see 
Portuguese women os working too hord, sometimes cutting corners to keep their 
woges up or engoging in "rote busting*'' "She never misses o penny," one womon 
commented" about cn Azoreon womon* A coworker commented thot the same 
womon "ruined thot job for everyone" by working so fast thot the piece rote on the 
job wos lowered and the workers hod to increase their output to moke the some 
pay. "And she mbkfes more thon onyone on the floor*' wos the finol commentory* 

ForJheir port, Portuguese workers often feel discriminoted ogoinst, ond they 
soy that American workers dp not work herd enough* Non-Portuguese workers> who 
hove their own prejudices, moy occept preferentiol treotment by employers or oct 
in othfer woys* to segtegote themselyes from Portuguese workers. However, there 
ore other, informol institutions thot cut across ethnic lines ond bring workers 
together* Some of these ore the wedding ond boby showers ond the retirement 
parties thot ore orgonized olong department lines* They express solidarity ond good 
feeling among workers* An<^er critical institution is the informol set of work 
rulei thot devtelbps to ensure thot work is equolly shored ond thot rotp busting is 
kept ot 0 minimum* These rules ore enforced by Portuguese ond non-Portuguese 
workers* New immigronts ond oth^ newcomersi ore sociolized to occept them* 
These informol rules hove octed os.o sociolizing pressure on Portuguese women 
who, OS 0 result of their economic situation ond background of long, hord work, 
initiolly terwl to be rote busters* In the course of time, Portuguese women leorn to 
be less deferentiol to the bosses ond to be wory of manogement decisions* 

These studies of New Jersey ond Rhode Islond shops show tllTot Europeon 
ethnic \vomen in the opporel industry (os well os block ond Sponish-speoktng 
workers) ore disodvontjoged in similor woys to women in the New Englond textile 
industry during the eorly port of the century* As women, they work for low wages 
ond ore secondory woge eorners in o locol economy where men's woges olone ore 
too low to support 0 fomily* In oddition, their jobs ore threatened by the tendency 
of shops to "run owoy" to lower woge oreos* These phorocteristics ore shored by 
the electronics industry, which has exponded in the post-World Wor II period. 

THE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY^' 

As in textiles and q^porel, the structure of the electronics industry accounts 
for the lorge prc^ortion of women workers (42 percent)* Firms in this industry 
prodjce o wide ronge of products, including consumer goods (such os rodios, TVs, 
ond colculotors), computers, rodor equipment, ond the tiny components thot moke 
up more complex electronic products. 
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The torgest firms (Gerwral Electric, RCA, Westinghouse, and Bell Telephone) 
dopninated the industry before World War tl, but in the recent electronics boom, 
new firms hove entered the field and prospered. 



Despite the gtonts, the industry is extremely competitive, partly because of 
the central rote of research and development, which places d premium on highly 
skilled technicians and inventors and on a compan/s obility to innovate quickly and 
outprloe d competitor. It tdces considerably more capital to enter electronics than 
the oppcrel industry (NACLA, April 1977), but less than for other industries. In the 
riod of exponston ckiring the t9^s, entry promised success. 
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However, tike apparel, the electronics industry requires a high proportion of 
manual labor. Highly trained engineers design the products, but semiskilled work is 
required to produce electronic products. Labor costs orekS percent ijn components 
production (and 20 percent in radio and TV ossembly). Automation has been slow 
because of ropld innovations and changes in production and because manpower is 
cheaper thon machines. As a female HcHig Kong assembly worker put it, VWe girls 
ore cheoper tHon machines because a machine costs $2,CK)0 and would replace two 
of us; in addition, a machine tender, whose wages ore $120 a month, would have to 
be hired" (NACLA, April (977). 

1 ■ ■ 

In Qpparelf competitim in combination with a lock of technological chonge 
has kef^ the industry tabor ptensive; in electronics, the rapidity and importance of 
fechrKirogtcot change has had the some effect and encouraged employers to seek 
female lobor. \ 

Women workers ore extensively used as a way to keep the overall wage 
rote low. Employers who argue that women ore innately better at the 
intricate, mondtonous eye*-straining work typical of electronics 
production know that they wilt be dbte to hire women'ot a lower wage 
rote than men since moiiy job markets ore closed to the former. In 
1975, kl percent uf all electronics workers were women, a total of 
4,628,000. The overwhelming majority were In low-skilled tow*pay jobs. 
(NACLA, April 1977, pp. 8*9) 

The competitive nature .of the tndystry, exocerboted by the fact that scien- 
tists move from firm to firm and make it difficult for a tew firms to get a monop- 
oly on technology \ind the market, me<wis that firms cannot be assured of getting 
higher prices .and hence higher profits from their products. Therefore, they must 
cut cosi^ which has meant decreasing labor costs by moving to Mexico, Europe, 
and Asiq. This has been possible particularly in the semiconductor Industry because 
components have a high valoe relative to their weight and con be easily shipped. 
The htgh-technotogy work con be done in the United' States, and the labor-intensive 
work of ossembly con be done cfcroad. Companents and assembled circuits con then 
be Shipped bock into the United States wiihouT tariff. This movement dbrood began 
in the I960*s end has continued into the 197()'s, threatening mony^ jobs held by 
women working in the efectronics industry. * 
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Portuguese Women in Elect rontcs 
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tn its earty years, the electronics industry expanded in the Boston area. Like 
the Santa Clara valley in California, Boston is .near iffilversities and in a high- 
quality economic ond technological milieu. The decline in the textile and leather 
goods industries (particularly In the recession of \$i\7'49) in Massachusetts assured 
an ovalldile lob^r force. Thus the electronics industry helped fill the gap left by 
textiles, onc| it now employs 20 percent of the industrial workers in the Boston 
area. Massachusetts is considered off-center from routes needed to transport bulk- 
ier consumer, products, such as TV's and radios, and therefore has attracted 
component plonts. One major reoson has been' wages, Jn 1959, wages in the' 
monufocturing of components -were significantly lower In New England and the 
South than in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, for example. In addition, 
since the female labor force participation rates were hi^er in New England than in 
the Nation o$ a whole, components monufocturers located there on the assumption 
that there would be an odequate supply of cheap female labor (Bookman, 1974). 
However, in recent years, wages In Boston have become higher than those In more 
rural parts of New England, the South, and particularly Mexico, Korea, and Taiwon, 
thus threotening the future of the industry in New England. 

Ann Bookman' study (1977) of Digltex, <m electronics plant In the Boston area, 
not only explores the nature of women's work In^the plant, but also documents the 
process of unionization and the role of Portuguese women in union qctivity. Like 
the apparel plant in Rhode Island, Digitex is x:haracterized by a multiethnic work 
force with a high proportion of Portuguese workers. In 197^1, the company 
employed WO production workers, 55 percent of whom were women ond one-third 
of whom were Portuguese immigrants. Forty percent of the women workers were 
Portuguese; most lived m the two nearby Portuguese communities, often with 
relatives who worked at the some plant. 

Women^s work in electronics, like in apparel, tends to be repetitive but never- 
theless requires speed and accurate hand/eye coordinotion. In the ptont Bookman 
studied, jobs were paid on on hourly basis, ronglpg from $3.00 to $7,00 per hour. 
The higher paying jobs were held by men, and most women's work was paid on a 
piece-rate system, with a guaranteed bose rote of $1,95, $2.(0, or $2.25 per hour 
(Bo(^man, 1977). However, the division between hourly and piece-rote jobs cut 
ocross some women^s departments, making the higher paid hourly work nrfore 
desirable ond the target of competition omong workers. There were fwr 
departments where piecework jobs were numerous, including the coils deportment^ 
where Bookman worked. Women's jobs in this department included: (1) mbking ' 
coFlors from small fiberglass circles, (2) fixing the collars to ceramic coils, (3) 
winding a copper wire around <he coil, ond m) finishing the coil by tinning them 
with solder. Finishing was the most interesting, highest prestige, and highest 
paying job. Collars ranked second in prestige, and winding was the lowest paid and 
least prestigious. Elsewhere in the plant, there was also a special coils section 
where ail ports of the process were completed on small orders and where women 
were paid bourl/ wages, dividing them from the lower paid pieceworkers In the 
coils department (Bookman, *l 977). 
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At the beginning Bcokmon^s study, the plant wos characterized by poter* 
natisH) and clear dlffereilces between Portuguese and non-Portuguese workers. 
Portuguese women were concentrated in the lowest poid jobs, and the distinction 
between pieceworkers and hourly workers carried over into informa! conversation 
groupSt so thot at breaks and lunch hours, workers were segregated by sex, 
ethnicify, and job prestige. The monogement used the hourly jobs as a **carrot'* to 
eltctt good behavior arid hard work, ravoritism, in the form of doling out jobs with 
higher piece rates or moving workers to hourly jobs, was a frequent' tactic of the 
supervisors. As Bookman says; 

Although the donrjnant ideology about social life in the factory is that 
Digitex is one big happy **famity" where the members interact on the 
bosfs of ^'friendly and infonnal relations," the social reality is quite the 
opposite. The factory is based on a number of divisions,. some based in 
production, some not. On one level there is a closs division between 
prpcKjction v/orkers of all kinds^ond managements ... On another level 
there^ are social divisions cvnong production workers. These are 
divisions bosed mainly on sexual and ethnic differences and represent a 
secondary contradiction in factory life and culture that is of a different 
' nature then that between workers and management because workers of 
bath sexes ond all nationatlties bear a similar If not the same 
relationship to the production process* (Bookman, I977,p. 158) 

The union drive, which took place over a period of 9 months, was marked by 
strong anti-union tactics, including intimidation and harassment, on the part of 
management aid by well-^rgonized efforts on the part of the union organizers and 
the rank and file workers within t|^ plcnt to encourage workers to sign cards. 
These latter toctfcs included home visits, prouuctipn of an in-plant newsletter, and 
rallies and meetings outside work. The union won the etection 204 to 162 and 
negotiated their first contract." 

Although initial contacts and success in gaining union membership were in 
predominantly, male departments, there was greater union si^part among women, 
particutarty Portuguese women, in the final card-signing process. In analyzing the 
deparfnwnt where she worked. Bookman shows that as umon activity increased, 
informal break groups began to restructure themselvjesXnot according to 
Portuguese/noo-Portuguese or hourly workers/piec6workers, ^t^ut according to 
whetl^r women were pro^ or anti-union. • The monogement was successful in 
recruiting severol workers, including one Portuguese wpMan, to discourage others 
from joining the union* But as the campaign progressed, more arul more w<»nen. 
Including many Portuguese pieceworkers^ signed union cards. 

By the end of the campaign, 6S percent of all women workers and 64.6 
percent of all mate workers^ hod become union members. Thus, women workers 
were as receptive to uniontzonon as their male counterparts. Similarly, 7X5 
percent of alt Portuguese worKers become union members, white only 6 1.4 percent 
of .all non-Portuguese work^rs^^didjso. Jn tjie case of Digitex, then, immigrant 
workers were actually more'receptive to unionization than Amerlcan-biDrn workers' 
(Bookman, 1977). This was particularly clear for Portuguese women, whose^rate of 
cord signing wos statistically more significant than that of Portuguese men 
(Bookman, 1977). , ^ 
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U$ir»g data from both her own department and the plant as a whole^ Bookman 
argues that o person^ place in the ptxKluctlon process is more important in 
determining willingness to join a union thon lex or ethnicity per se. She shows thot 
'•high production .workers^** I.e^t those who have been with the company for a long 
timet W0 poid on on hourly bosis* ond/or hove a high rote of poy^ ore less likely to 
be pro-union thon **low production workerst*^ i.e.^ those who hove been with the firm 
less thon 2 yeors, ore pieceworkers^ and have a L v^ rote of po/. Bookman also 
shows thot. workers whose jobs involve a "high /ee of technicol division of 
labort** i.e^t those who ore highly dependent 01. other workers In the actual 
monufocture of products^ ore more likely to join the union than those who complete 
0 number of phcses of production by themselveSt hove high mobility during working 
hourst ond hove lit /te supervision over their work (Bookman^ 1 977). 

Portuguese wonwn ore likefy to be *'low prockictlon workers/' and their work 
is likely to involvie o "higji degree of technical division of labor." In otho^ words, 
they tend 'to be poorly paid pieceworkers. Their swillingness to become union 
members may. be on outgrowth of their pQsition in the work force. Among non- 
Portuguese woment production seem$ to be a determinate foctor. Those with "low 
production jobs" ore also likely to join the union (Bookmont ) 977). 

Bookman's portraits of indlviduol women in her deportment end of 0 
Portuguese woman octive in the union drive show thot despite the conservative' 
nwres of husbands ond boyfriends and the onti-unlon atmosphere of Portugol i^der 
Solozort Portuguese women^ through their ^ob experiencest come to understand the 
source of their class situation and collectively worked to bring dbout change. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The historical material on white ethnic woinen In the New England textile 
industry demonstrates that in the early decades of this cei^ury^ most women 
employed outside the home were young and unmarried. Howev^rt we must qualify 
this picture in two ways. FIrstt- married women worked within the home to provide 
needed services ond care for their fonilies while supplementing family income by 
taking ih boarders, (n the Rhode Islond stu(ty of French Conadi^s ond Pol^t. t<3l<i^^ 
in boarders was particularly chorocteristic of Polish wives and mothers, but also of 
some French Conodion women. Second^ women from' some ethnic groups (in our 
studyt primarily Polish women) continued working after marriage and motherhood 
in higher proportions thoil for the general population.' 

The historical data also indicate thot although there may be important ethnic 
differenqes in women's work experiences, many of these differences ore a reajltof 
the time of immigration and the characteristics of the local ec *omic niche into 
which o group was pushed. The high percentoge of boarding and wbitien*s labor 
force participation among Poles could hove been largely a result of the young 
populotion In (9l5t the lock of housing in the neighborhood available to them, and 
the low wages that Polish men earned in the textile mills. Though there may hove 
been cultural values that encouro^ French women to leave poid. work ot 
marrioget it is also true that French husbands had access to a wider and better 
range of Jobst which may hove enabled French wom^ to follow a strategy of having 
larger families and thus, eventuollyt more wage earners. 
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Therefore, we should not focus on ethnic differences only, but on the 
economic factors thot create similorities-among working-closs women of different 
ethnic backgrounds. More recent studies have provided voluable informotion obout 
work situations ot^ the shop floor. We now have data on women workers who are 
descended from earlier immigrants as well as on recent immigrants. Although 
there ar^» now divisions omong .workers between ^'older** and "newer** imrhigronts, 
there are strong sociolizing pressures that help incorporote new immigrants into 
the industriol system and make them aware of differences between mahogers ond 
workers. These pressures olso minimize individualistic behovioK such as rate 
bussing. Furthermore, new immigron>s like the Portuguese seem to support 
unionizotion in specific circumstonces. A womon*s relationship to the production 
process seems more importont t|jan her ethnic affiliotion when it comes to issues 
like joining a union. 

Both the historical and the current data on women's work in textiles, apparel, 
ond electronics firms demonstrate that European ethnic women have olwoys worked 
in industries thot are labor intensive ond low paying. These firms hove tended to 
locate in oreas wfiere there are sources of cheop lobor (for example,^ in areas where 
mole wages are lowVenccu' jging wives or children to work os well.^Furthemiore, 
in the period before 1924 ond between 1965 ond the present, these industries hove 
capitolized on immigrants os o pool of laborers who will work for lower pay* 
Women work because their income is badly needed forramily survival, but tiie 
industries thot hire women in large numbers do so because they know women need 
to work and will be secondary wage earners. 

These studies of European ethnic women in foctories and mills leod to the 
conclusion that rather than addressing ethnic differences, we should focus on 
policies tiiot will be relevant to the occupationol ond educationol situotion of these 
working-class women. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We need policies thot will counter the low wages in industries where women 
work and that will reverse trends to continuolly divide ond deskill women^s work. In 
this regard, it is necessary to support efforts to chonge the tariff regulotions in 
order to reduce the volume of volue-odded goods thot are now being imported under 
Toriff 806.00 ond 807.00. Policies thot encourage low-wage industries to move 
production abroad seeiTi only to force the historical pottern of women's work on 
women in Toiwan, Korea, Mexico, ond the Dominicon Republic. The decline of 
textile, apporel, and electroiiics_firmsJn\the United Stotes will force Europedn 
ethnid women into service jobs thot probably will not better their pay or working, 
conditions. ^ 

We need policies thot will attack the sex-segregoted nature of industriol 
production. This is slowly beginning to hoppen through offirmotlve oction programs 
in male jobs such as welders, mochinists, ond electricions, but there seem to be no 
trends in the opposite direction of making Vomen*s jobs** ottroctive to men (which 
would, of course, meon higher woges ond better conditions). 

Since mony women industriol workers are morried ond hove children, we need 
better policies to fit the dua|-wor_ker^fomily situation. Most rnarried women ore 
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copi'ng with their two roles by; (I) working o different shift thon their husbohds so 
the husbands take over some childcore and household respwisibiUties. (2) using 
relatives or members of their own ethnic ^roup as paid bobysitterst or (3) doing the 
- \dornestic work themselves and essentially holding two full-time jobs. There are 
progroms that would alleviate some of the strains on dual-worker wiwt and 
^ mothers. One is a nationwide daycare program, which would provide inexpensive 
da/care and be geared to the needs of ethnic women (i.e., provide the kind of 
cultural and linguistic setting that a woman of the same ethnic group can provide, 
as well 0$ Q low child/coretoker ratio so .that women will feel their children are 
being well cared for)i The community care centers proposed in the conference 
recommendations wouljd be a beginning, but they would have to be implemented on 
a wide bosis to reach large numbere of ethnic women. Doycare must be close to 
home or work, inexpensive, and of high quality for working-class wOTien to use it. 

Many r€tcent immigrant women would like to leam English and ocquire 
odditlonal education otkI job skilts, but this Is virtually impossible for a wojkfng 
mother, because of her obligations to children and hu^and after work and in the 
evening. Programs must reach women within their fanilles, become available to 
them when ioid off, and supplement their fomily income during training. Programs* 
through churches and ethnic community organizations may have some success in 
reaching these hordrpressed womeni 

Conference recommendations concerning the workplace suggested that future 
research proposals address the Issues of providir^g access for European ethnic 
women to training for jobs that will not be eliminated by technological changes and 
plant shutdowns and to programs that wiU provide information on job lows, the role 
of lci)or unions and how to partJcipate in'them, and women*s growing involvement in 
the permanent work force. Such programs moy help a few of the European ethnic 
women described in this pa|>er, but they will not attack the central issue: low 
wages in jobs that ore becoming deskilled, a problem thot is exacerbated by the 
continued sex segregation of the work force. Retraining of women now in 
industrial jobs for work in the expanding white-collar and service segments of the 
economy will only force women to face the same situation in new contexts. Women 
who work os keypunchers or typists are also in low-paying jobs that ore in danger 
; of becoming deskilled and more automated Funds spent for transferring women 
from the latter kinds of jobs to the former could be better used to raise wages and 
provide support services such as childcore. 

These recommendations ore not confined to European ethnic women alone. 

' Asian American, black, Spanish-speaking, and Southern white women who work in 
apparel, textiles, and electronics industries face )he same work conditions. 
Therefore, they have rnany of the same needs. Clearly, there are important 
cultural differences among Portuguese, Polish, ond French Canadian women in New 
England ond omong these women and block end Sponish-spedking women in New 
England ond elsewhere. These differences On language, religious institutions, 
cultural values, patterns of cooking, etcJ con be preserved and ethnic associations 

^con be used to implement new^ programs, especially those touching on family life. 
The pivotal issue is not the ethnicity of women in industrial jobs* but the noture of 
these jobs and the ways in which they con be upgraded and improved These ore the 
issues that demand attention. 
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NOTES 



Since the 1965 Immigration Act, approximately 400,0(X) immigrants have been 
admitted to the eoch year, 170,000 from the Eostern Hemisphere and 
120,000 from Western countries. Mexicans, Philippinos, and Koreans are the 
three largest groups, but since the end of iha Vietnam War there have also 
been substantia) numbers of Vietnamese, Laotians, and Cambodians. Mexico 
has provided between 60^000 and 70,000 legal Immigronts a year, mainty to 
Southwestern States and Catifornia. The PhiUppino immigronts have been 
more scattered, though many are concentrated in Catifornia (Pido, 1977). 
There are rx)w perhaps 100^000 Koreans in the U.S., with 10,000 in l.os 
Angeles alone (Bonacich et at., 1977). Increasingly, Chinese inimigrants (from 
Hwig Kong, Taiwon,,Qnd numerous^ overseas Chinese communities) have been 
centering in California, though large numbers are migrating to New York City 
(Sung, 1977). tn New York, there are lorge numbers of Latin .American 
immigrants as well. Chaney (1977) estinrrates that 150,000 to 250,000 
Colombians; have immigrated to New York City since I960, and there ore also 
many migrants from the Caribbeon and Central Americ^an countries. These 
groups hove also spread into New England cities, as have the 40,000-50,000 
Portuguese immigronts who hove settled prinrwrily in southern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

Reseorch for this paper was supported by National Institute of Mental Heolth 
gront R0I-MH27363 for a project entitled "Women, Work and Ethnicity in on 
Urbon Setting^?* funded through the Center for Metropolitan Studies, New 
York. " ^ ■ 

Recruitment of women to these industries is the result of the complex 
interaction of capitalism and male domination whereby women have been" 
excluded from higher poying industrial jobs through occupotionol segregation, 
and hove become a reserve labor force (Aronowitz, 1973). This stems partly 
from their position in the family as wives and daughters who ccn be regarded 
as secondary wage earners by employers. Women are paid lower wages and, 
as a result, are encouroged to marry ond b^ome dependent on men who can 
earn more. Historically, nrwle domination in agriculture ond.craft production 
as well OS in politics ond religion was well estdblished in pretndustriaj state 
societies. Industrial capitalists built on this structure, so that n>en were able 
to obtain ond keep the nrK>re skilled jobs as industrialization proceeded; as a 
result, women became more dependent on men as production moved out of 
the home to the ioctory. Women workers ate'' held in a vicious circle: they 
are secon.dory wage earners because of their historically subordinate position 
within the family, and they remain subordinate within the family partly 
because of the sex-segregated nature of the lobor force, which restricts them 
to low-poying jobs (see Hortmonn,- 1976, for o historical analysis of this 
process). . / , ^ ■ - 

In 1900, 25.4 percent of second-generation immigrant women and 19.1 
percent of foreign-born women worked, while only 14.6 percent of notlve- 
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bom wiomen did so (Bureau of the Census, 19)0)* Of young women 16 to 20 
years o)d| percent of the foreign^rn w<Hnen and 54J percent of the 
second-generotlon women worked In textile States like Rhode Island and 
Mbssochusetts^ the proportloaof tnwiigrant young women (16 to 20 yeors old) 
reached 77*6 percent xmd 74*4 percent^ respectively (Bureau of the Censust 
1940)*. In other words^ three-fourths of young women immigrants had some 
Svoric experience outside of the home* 

5* In 1900, occupations within textiles constituted the second-largest group of 
female occupatio*. after, servants and waitresses (Bureau of the Census^ 
1910)* In the textile industry itself^ 42*5 percent of the workers were women 
(Bureau of the Census^ 1^10)* 

These generalizations are based on wage records from a RKode Island cotton 
mill in I9t5t available at the Rhode Island Historical Society Libraryt 
ProvidecKse* - - ^ 

Data from wage records of a Rhode Island cotton textile mill in I9l5t 
ovoiloble at the Rhode Island Historical Society Libraryt Providence* 

Dee Robtn^ graduate student in anthropology at Johns Hopkins University^ 
collected the dota on the French neighborhood. Most of the data on Poles 
were gathered by Christina Simmons^ graduate student in American 
civilization at Brown University^ with ossistcmce from Sonya Michel^ also a 
grcKluate student^in American civilization at Brown University* Research of 
this type is difficuitt time '6bnscj^ir)9t ond tedious^ and without the help of 
these thriee researchers^ this material could not hove been gathered 

9t This section is based on Dee Rubin^ "French Conadian Working Fantlles: 
Labor Participation in a New England Textile Center" (1978), and on oral 
history tapes that are part of the University of Rho^ie Island oral history 
■ Vchives* 

iO* .Only 12 percent of the 106 households contained boorderst a much lower 
proportion than in the Polish ttetghborhood* Boarding families tended to be 
born in French CanadOt as did their host fomiliest indicating that boarding 
was a pattern associated with recent immigration* It was a family phase 
adopted until the couple or single person becc^e better established in the^ 
new country, decide to remain, and encouraged the spouse and children to 
- come OS well in order to set up a new household* 

II* By 1919, 5'r*3 percent of the silk workers were women 16 years or over^ as 
compared with w percent in cotton. mills* Female spinners, winders^ warpers^ 
and twisters-in filled 67*1 percent of these jobs^ ond 53*6 percent of the 
weavers wert* women (U*S* Tariff Commission, 192^* 

12. The Importance of homework is clear from Susan Benson's onalysis of raw 
interview sphedules from the Women's Bureau Report no* 131^ Industrial 
Homework in Rhode Island* 
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13. Like the textile mttlst these are tobor-in tensive, low-wage, sex*segregated 
Industries that con cqpttalize oh women as reserve toborers who have his- 
torically been excluded from higher paying jobs through the mechanism of 
occupational segr^^tion and who, because of their presumed lower posulon 
in thei fdmily, can be treated os secofktpry'woge earners. 

14. In \ it was estimated by NACLA that only $50,000 was needed to set up a 
shop. Small shops still persist, and roughly half of the plants in the industry 
employ fewer than 20 workers. 

15. The major unions are the International Ladies Gorment Workers Union 
(ILGWU) ond the Amalgatiated Clothirig Workers of Anrterica (ACWA). In 
Juf>e 1976, the ACWA merged with the Textile Workers Union of America to 
form the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union (ACTWU). 

16. Eighty percent of the plant** labor force is over AO years of age; more than 
half are married, and 71 percent have worked In the plant for 20 years or 
more* 

17. Fifty-five percent of the sons and 70 percent of the daughters had whit^ 
collar jobs (Sofa, 1978). ! 

18. During 1977 I worked for 6 months os a trainee sewer for an apparel firm in 
Rhode Island 

19. Interview with L.M., September .13, 1975, University of Rhode Island, oral 
history project. 

20. Oral history intj&rview with Mrs. 0.^ June 17, 1978, conducted by Ewa Hauser, 
Johns Hopkins University. . 

21. This section is based on two sources: Ann Bookman, "Social Relations of 
Production in an Electronics Factory; An Exploratory 5tudyjr" l97Aj and 
NACLA, "Electronics; The Global Industry,'* April 1977. 

22. in negotiating for a contract reopener, the compony remained as anti-union as 
ever and the workers voted for a strike. The long, bitter strike was eventu- 
ally lost OS the compony moved some production elsewhere and os many 
workers found other jobs. After a bock-to-work fnovemenf, the company led 
a decertification campoign that resulted in the deunionlzdtion of the plant. 
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IRISH, ITALIAN, AND JEWISH WOMEN AT THE GRASSROOTS LEVEL: 
A HISTORICAL AND S6CI0L0GICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Kothleen McCourt 



tNTRODUCTION 

The )97(K$' have witnessed some exciting dranges tn the focus of ocodemlc 
. schotor^lp*. A new ottentlon to the lives of ordlnory men and women In Americans 
cities Is reflated In the growmg titeroture on the family, work', axvi community 
< experiences of I9th-centuiy Immigrants on^ todo/s working ctoss* Urban hls- 
torlom, soms^tlntes joined by women's hisforlons, ere creating a wealth of new 
studies on taa^ ethnic comnKmltles In such cities as Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Mllwoukee, and iersey City (Conzen, 1976; Klelnberg, 1^73; Show, 1977; Yens- 
McLougHliri^ J977X At the same time, sociologists focusing ^rp^t^onten, fomille*, 
ethnic STOUps,' and urban communities h ove beg un to enrich our understanding of 
how thMecommunttles'havedevelcoedovtfS' time (Kornblum, 197^-McCourt, 1977; 
Rubln^ |976j Sennett and Cobb, I972j Suttles^; 1968).. * 

Many new scholars ^tn these areas wifAoy o femtntM m^or radical perspec* 
ttypt looking especially at how the social Institutions pf a cop'tallst end patriarchal 
America have defined In the post^ and continue ta^flne toda/^ the paranieters 
within which people Uv? and function. Htw infornnatian on ordinary peopled llvesi 
howeveft also makes it possible to understand the extent to which women and men 
of the working closs have been able to shape their own iive^it preserve ^thelr own 
families and troditionSf and build their own iCommunitles despite the strictures of 
the wider society. ' — - 

This new scholarship Is not respecTfot x»f. established discipline bowdarles; 
mony reseorchers d^cw from two or even several trodltional areas* Feminist his- 
torians and sociologists find themselves benefiting enormously from each ather^s 
skills and knowledge as they confront a common dilemma: the. fact that little 
attention hos been paid to the rote of women In-urban communltieSt either today or 
in fhe past. The existing literature hos been largely limited to women In their 
family' or employee roles;. such information is frequently statistical in nature^ 
giving little feel for tfie texture of dally life, Wfomen^s community activities^ 
frleridshlp patterns^ and neighborhood involvement "have been largely ignored; os a 
resulti we have hod only a sketchy picture of what^women did^ thought^ or 
discussed. The new scholarship shows signs of closing this ^* 

Since the various threods of intellectual and political thought come together 
to both form and reoct to cui]{^»it JdeoSt It should perhaps be no surprise that on 
{^odemic emphasis on the everyday life of urban dweilers of the post (the imml* 
grants) and of the present (the working ctoss) coincides with o popular attention to 
the reemergence of ethnicity ond the preservation of urban communi tteSf which ore 
the topics, of ^hi5 poper, \ 

FIrstt this poper develops a framework far examining the experiences of 
ethnic women^fn their ^ communi tieSi Then> using available dot<^ the experiences of 
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Irish, ttatlon, ond Jewish women os they moved from the status of immigrants ta 
that of second- or third-generation An^^rlccn citizens pre discussed. Such 
information is fragmentary, far many histaricat studies of ethnic groups poy tittle 
attention ta women, tn the second part of the paper, the focus Is on contemporary 
urban communities In general and women's behovtars In them speclficalty. Urban 
worklng-ctoss women of today, of course, are only some of the descendants of 
immigront fomtllesi others, benefiting from upward mobility, hove become port of 
the professional and monogeriol class and usually live in suburban areas. This paper 
discusses only the farmer group, concluding with some comments on the relevance 
of ethnicity in the I970's and brief suggestions for policy directions. 

\ ' ' ( 

This work Is a beginning; it drows^on available bits and pieces of kqowledge, 

mokes generalizations, and Is often speculative. One assumption, however7'^^ppeors^ 

to be Irrefutably valid: just as the industrialization and urbanization of America's 

19th century shaped immigrant women's ^olly lives, taday*s urban problems ore 

shaping the lives of working-class women Iri thelr communities. 

THE ETHNIC EXPERIENCE IN AMERICA 

\ 

Ethnic groups ore the creation of a pluralist society. Before emigrating, most 
of those who come to the United States did not view themselves as members of on 
ethnic group.' If all those in one's experiential world ore Italian, then being Sicilian 
or Colobrion moy be Important, but being ttallan\ls token for granted and Is seldom 
0 problem.^ In the United States, ethnic groups were farmed as people found 
thenriselves suddenly set opart because of their religious beliefs, cultural traditions, 
ond language. | 

I 

Social scientists hove used different models to Interpret the ethnic 
experience In America. Virginia Yons-McLoughlin (1977) summarizes these in th^ 
mtroductlon to her fascinating book on the Italian American community In Buffalo. 
The first, and for yeors the prevailing, view was that of historian Oscar Hondlln and 
his studenl^s. These nien argued that the tronsltlon from the Old World to the new 
^ was 0* trauma .for the pedant immigrants, a trauma that eventually devastated 
their social Institutions and cultural traditions. The family disintegrated, six roles 
became confused, religious beliefs weakened, and the generations lived in tension; 
personal deviance ond social dloorganlzation were the prices paid for entry into the 
society and a chance at th^ American Dream. 

The more recent cultural-continuity perspective argues that ethnic cultures 
were not destroyed by the process of migration, despite the harsh treatment of 
Smmigronts. Social and cultural Instilutlons sulrvived intact, and today's society con 
best be viewed as on ethnic mosaic, reflecting those different cultural Jroditions. 

A third, functionol perspective has been argued by such socldlogists as 
Tolcott Parsons. This view clolms/thot new social forms (for e:<ample, the nuclear 
fomily) replaced cultural pattern?' that were outmoded and dysfunctional for urban, 
industrialized America (for exgmple^ the extended family). Assimilation Into the 

prevailing social institutions, while not necessarily traumatic, was inevitable. 

. ^ 

, Yons-McLoughlln herself argues for a fourth perspective, one that Is neither 
dichotomous nor linear, but dialectical. This perspective acknowledges the ways In 




which the social arganizatians oL^Jj^ groups wefe^fa^ced to modify and adapt 
themselves ta the new countr)0^fat the same time recognizes haw the groups 
monoged to preserve troditsonol forms of those orgonizotions that were especially 
importont to them. Genove^e (1976, p. 658) discusses the stove experience of 
blocks in similar terms when he speoks of the diotectic of occommodotioh and 
resistonce **by which the stoves occepted what coutd not be ovoided ond simul- 
taneously fought individuolly and as o people for moral os well os physical survlvol.** 
For exomple, married Itolion women obondoned on importoit norm if they entered 
the labor force, but in mony families it wos necessary to hove more than one wage 
eorner. Yet Itolion women, whenever possible, worked os port of o collective unit, 
one made up of the Immediate fomily, other kin, or neighborhood women. Thus, 
Itotions occommodoted themselves to the demoQds of the industriol economy but 
preserved what was to them most importont: mothers being^neor their children ond 
women not working ur^rotected iq o threotening environment* 

tt iS'this diotecticol perspective thot is odopted here. The immigronts, out of 
rvecessity ond often poinfully, odjusted to the newly indusirioUzing Americo. 
Herbert Gutmon (1976, Ch. I) tells the moving story of how the pressures of the 
foctory system^ the timsclock, ond the down-to-dark workday threotened to 
destroy ethnic^subcultures thot hod o different rhythm. On the 8|h doy ofter the 
birth of 0 son. Orthodox Jewo in Eostern -Europe had o festivol;^ in the United 
Stotes, if thot doy wos o workdoy the celebration had to be posi|3oned, o vioiotjon 
of religious trodition. In Pennsylvonio mining ond mill towns, wedding celebrotiohs 
followed the Polish peosont trodition ond continued for 3 to 5 doys, uptil employees 
.decreed otherwise. Greek Cotholics ond Romon Cotholics shored the same jobs, 
but hod different holy doys, 'on onnoyonce to mony employers' (Gutmon, 1976, p. 
24). In the foce of relentless otternpts to breok down indigenous culture, the 
immigVonts odjusted, but not oil the unique components of the subcultures were 
destroyed. Indeed, ft is ostonfshing thot so much fomily ond culturol tradition wos 
mointoined in the new environment of the foctory system. Much of thot 
preservotion wos due to incredible efforts by women, but the volues ond traditions 
chosen for preservotion were not oiwoys the some for eoch group. Irish, Itolion, 
ond Jewish^ women came to this country under different circumstonces ond entered 
urbon communities with different existing structures end resources. Eoch group 
adopted to Americo in its own unique way, preserving troditions, behoviors, ond 
volues of the subculture thot persist to this doy. 

THE IMMIGRANT EXPERIENCE: IRISH, ITALIAN, AND JEWISH WOMEN 
Miqrotion Pottems 

Tlje peak of Irish migrotion wos in the I9th century, especiolly from 1840 to 
1890, v^en obout 4 million Irish orrived. in the United Stotes.^ The mojor immi- 
grotion of Itotions, overwhelmingly from the south of Itoly ond Sicily, wos in the 
lote 1 9th ond eorty 20th centuries; in the yeors from 1881 to 1930, more thon 4 
million ttollons orrived. Jewish immigrotion come in two mojor waves. About 
250,000 Jews from Germony immigroted in the lost holf of the 19th century, co- 
inciding with the orrivol of the Irish. They were primorily city dwellers, mony the 
children of ortisans ond shopkeepers. The loter and lorger wave of Jewish 
immrgrotion occurred oround the turn of the century; between 1881 ond 1914, 
close to 2 million Jews orj^^ved in the United Stotes, olmost exclusively from 
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Eastern Europe, ^hese Immigrants were poorer and bod fewer skills than the 
earlier Immigrants from Germany; it is the women from this latter group that ore 
discussed here. , / 

It is Important to keep in mind the different times of arrival for the ethnic 
groups. The earlier arrival of the Irish in some ways made life especially difficult 
for them. As the first large group of poor, foreign-born Catholics to settle In the 
cities of the East, they were vulnerable to all the prejudices of the Yankee settlers. 
Nativism, anti •Catholicism, xenophobia, and fear of the ^'disorderly poor*' were all 
directed first ogainst the Irish. In urban centers, where large numbers of Irish were^ 
concentrated, as mcmy as half of the native*born citizens might belong to the 
, virulently natlvls^t Know Nothing Party (Shaw, 1977). At the same time, however, 
their early presence In the cities and the fact that they spoke English gave the Irish 
some distinct od^^jantoges over /the later immigrants, as shown by their early 
copturing of leodership positions in the urban political machines and the trode 
unions. 



Immigrants from eoch of^^the three groups were trying to escape from dif- 
ferent situations^ but all sharc^d the conditIor\ of being miserably poor in the old 
country. Each group lived under an ecorK)mic and political system that at best 
offered them tittle opportunity for Improving their lot and at worst persecuted 
them. Each of these imnr)(grant groups also came from a culture In which women 
were subordinated. j 

Attitudes Toward Women / 

^__JnJreland, Italy, and tt;4e Eostern European countries, females were considered 
an economic liability. Each country had a dowry system, so the brlde*s family could 
marry her off only at so^e cost. While Jewish women In Eastern Europe and 
unnrrarried women in Ireland might work, Italian women almost never entered the 

, labor force— In Sicily, "It was alnrost a crime for women to work** (Yans^ 
McLaughlin, 1977, p. 42)— ond so they were a further liability, in Italy, a glrl^ 
cbKdhood ended, early: '^rom the age of 7 girls were apprenticed in learning 
household skills, jdeveloping the qualities of wom<»ihood under constant supervision^* 
(Femmlnella ano Quadagno> 1976, p. 67). Italian women married young, frequently 
In their teenage, years* were expected to bear many children, and were unable to 

. divorce their husbands. ^ 

In I9th-cen\iry Iceland, females were viewed as distinctly inferior to males. 
There were vivid reminders of that Inferiority: females walked behind males, and 
1 women did not ea^^ their meats until alt the men In the family had had their fill. 
This latter custom presumably contrll^uted to the high rates of poor nutrition, early 
aging, and early deotfi among l^th-i^ntury wom^n in Ireland. Women were also 
expected to help men with v^rk In the fields, but got no reciprocal help with the 
heavy domestic chores; Indeed, men would be ridiculed for doing women's work 
(Kennedy, 1973). Fmjale children In Ireland were favored neither by motherKnor 
fathers, white sons were given preferential treatment, a custom that has carrifed^ 
over to the present In^rlsh/Amerlcarthomes. 

In 19th-century I3as/ern European Jewish homes, boys were also treated much 
more favord>ly than ^i^^s. As in the other countries, the birth of a male called 

/■ 
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forth celebration^ the birth of a female, stoic occeptance. - A female would 
eventually need a dowry, whHe "a male child would not only ultimately assume all 
the religious responsibilities of Judaism ... he might even bring renown to his 
family as o scholar** CBoum et al., 1977, p. 10). Little wonder the Talmud warned, 
*Woe-to the father whose children are girls." Jewish boys were encourc^ed to 
study, and "no socrlflce was too great for their families to make for their educa- 
tion** (6aum et al., 1977, p. 61). Mothers pampered their sons, but expected their 
daughters to share in the housework ond wdtch the younger children. 

As In tbi Italian culture, there was no ploce in the Jewish community for 
u^imarrled women. To an old maid wjas a disoster for a young woman and a 
source of shc»m for her tCKnlly. Unlike women In Italy, however, Jewish women in 
the old country, often ossumed heavy economic responsibilities for the family. They 
frequently relieved their tx^onds'of this obligation entirely so that the men might 
dev6te themselves to religious conservations and study. 

Different notions of sexuality, and especially of female sexuality, are evident 
In the original cultures of the three ethnic groups. The Irish hod a remarkdble 
capacity for denying^human sexual .ch^ives altogether. Ireland had and still hgs the 
highest rate of postponed jnarrioge <md permanent celibacy In Western Europe 
(although, .paradoxically, Irish married worrten have the highest fertility rate). 
While this is often attributed to the influence of the Catholic Church, one student 
of the culture argues the reverse. Sociologist Robert Kennedy (I97:» claims that 
lrelcind*s traditional stem family, wh^e one son inherited the family form, 
necessitated the postponement of marrloge, since fathers were usuqily q)proaching 
old age before the land wos turned over. . The Church, he argues, developed a set of 
normative restrictions to support a social institution that fostered late marrloges. 
In any case, there are strong traditional barriers between the sexes In Ireland both 
before and after marriage, and same-sex companionship Is the norm. 

Italians, at least nominally of the same Catholic religion, did not deny their 
sexuality at all, but^^ere preoccupied with the need to shield women from the lust 
of all men. This carried over Into the New World, where Itollan women were 
expected to stay at home, socialize only with other women and, if forced to work, 
v/ork only under the watchful eye of '^paesonl.*' 

Jewish culture showed yet another pattern.\ The Jews always recognized 
women's sexual nature. Indeed,' the 16th-century code of Jewish law holds a^hus- 
bond responsible for his wife's sexual satisfaction and stipulates the number of 
times per week a husband should have intercourse.with n^ wife (Baum et at., I9?7). 
It varied by the man's occupation; the scholar was expected to satisfy his wife only 
half as frequently as the Idborer. \ 

Jewish culture placed less emphasis on protecting wamen^om men ihon on 
protecting men from the sexual wiles of women. Womert were viewed os tempt- 
resses '*who could entrop even the mast pious man'and lead him aW<3y from God" 
fflaum et al., 1977, p. 8). Women were expected to hide their attJ'qctiveness; 
married women, for example, frequently cut off their hair. . \. 
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Immigratian Patterns of Women 



Female immigration patterns also showed differences omong the three 
cultures. The Irish rorely migroted os fomilies; only 5 percent of this immigront 
group were children under the age of 14 (Glonz, 1976). Those who chose to migrote 
were primorily single men ond women who hod no chonce of Inheriting the homily 
form and therefore hod no} morrled. Single women oppeor to hove emigrated ot 
least as frequently as men; census doto show thot in some years women comprised 
more thon 50 percent of the immigronts (Gronemon, 1978). Woffien chosertcr-feave 
Irelond because prospects for morrlage were sMm, since only one son In o fomJIy 
would inlierit the smoll plot of iond ond be able to support o wife ond children. The 
olternotlve for the unmorried femole In Ireland was to remoln with her pareqts ond 
brother os on unpold servont. Even, with morrlage, she foced little more thon o 
subsistence existence. Given the sex rotio of Irish emigrotlon ond the very strong 
tendency for Immigronts to be endoQomous, women leoving the old country were In 
no way assuring themselves of future morrloge portners. The women oppeored to 
be emigroting for other reasons, including the opportunity to be Independent ond to 
improve their stondord of living. 

ttotlon women, on the other hond, virtuoHy never left their notive Iond olone, 
unless they were to directly join their husbonds who hod olreody settled In the new 
country. Itollon men frequently emigroted olone, but gfter o few yeors, wives ond 
children joined them. Itolldn women, then, who Immigroted orrlved as wives, 
frequently os mothers, ond were subject to mony of the some role restrictions os In 
the ^ Id country. 

Jewish migrotion tended to be in family units. There were, of course, ex- 
ceptions; 0 number of Jewish women emigroted by themselves, usuolly to join p 
brother, cousin, or aunt olreody here. But Jewish Immigrotlon hos been char- 
acterized as the most fomily oriented of oil (Howe, 1976). One study showed thot 
25 percent of Jews orrlving In this country were children under the oge of 14 
(Glonz, 1976). 

Attit'*des toword unmorried women ond married wo men's roles differed omong 
the three cultures. For the Irish, both In Irelond ond the United Stotes, being 
unmorried wos not the stigmo It wos for Itolions ond Jews. The cellbote stote was. 
considered quite respectd)le ond, olthough not the most desirable occordlng tp 
Church teaching, it was without the tolnt of suspicion found in the other cultures. 
Even in very recent yeors, cellbocy has been viewed by Irish Cothollcs as o vocotion 
from God. Furthermore, while morrled Irish women were expected to stoy bt home 
ond not work, there wos no sonctlon ^ogolnst single women working. So It wos 
without culturol disopprovol that o single Irish girl emigroted olone In order to work 
ond support herself. 

All three cultures believed that It was undeslroble for morrled women to work 
outside the home, .olthough the strength of this belief vorled. Among the Itolions, 
OS mentioned, it wos olmost o crime for women to workr omong the Irish, it wos o 
Church teoching that women not work after morrloge} among Eostern Europeon 
Jews, It wos desiroble for morried women to be ot home, but sometimes acceptoble 
for them to work. In ony cose, the Ideol turned out to be unreollzoble for lorge 
numbers from eoch culture. 
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OccMPOtions 



Irish, Itolions, opd Jews did rurt opt for the countryside and formlond, despite 
the foct thot the Irish ond Itolion immigrbnts were peasants who usuolly come 
directly from o forming environment. The opportunities for work were in the 
growing indusiriol cities of the Northeast and IMidwest, and this is where the 
immigrants settled. Those opportunities and the^'nature of ovoiloble jobs voried b 
good deol ^rom city to city. The heavy steel industries of Pittsburgh, for example, 
-proKLde d few j ob opportu nities, for wo men, while the varied manufocturing estob- 
lislwents in New York City provided man/ (eohCTpl977)rHn-all"Ci4iesr-women, 
then as now, got the lowest paying jobs. Within the restricted jobs ovoiloble to 
women, hoj^ever^ different ^ethnic groups made different occupotionot choices. 

Irish women worked in foctories and mills but, most frequently, became 
domestic servants in the homes of the weolthier closses. "Servont girls rose ot 5 
o.m. and foced o workdoy of )6 to 18 hours in order to earn $1.50 q week'* (Hondlin, 
1941). The Sisters of Mercy, in f^lew York tought girls the necessary skills, and 
between 1849 ond 1854 they found jobs for over 8^000 girls (Dolan, J975>. Other 
religious orders provided similor services, so clearly this line of work was 
encouraged by the Church and the community. 

Domestic service usuolly oltowed young women "to save enough money thot 
they could bring other family members over from Ireland. One British observer 
notes how importont this was for the young women, on "imperotive duty which they 
do not and cannot think of disobeying... . . One by one, she bos brought them oil 
across the ocean, to become members of o new community" (J. F.-Moguire^ cpjoted 
inFeldstein and Costelto, 1974, p. 59-62). Between 1848 ond 1900, the mone/ sent 
home by settlers in Americo paid for ot least three-fourths of oil Irish emigrotion 
(Kennedy, 1973). . 

Domestic service olso brought the future mothers of second- ond third-gen- 
erotion Americons into intimote contoct with middle-class American Iiomelife, 
which allowed them to acquire focility with the languoge and to pick up Americon 
ottitudes and volues. This undoubtedly mode them better able thon the more 
isoloted Itolion women to prepare their diildren for American society. 

Itolian women typicolly were much more isolote<i from the wider society. If 
possible, they did not work outside the home ot oil. They never occepted work os 
domestic^ for an Itolian woman to work under another man^s roof would bring 
shofTie on her family. Economic constroints, however, frequently forced the womerj 
into foctory or connery work. Unemployment among mole loborers wos high, and 
even o 484>our week only poid $7 to $12 in the yeors between 1890 ond 191 6 (Yans- 
McLoughlin, 1977). Typically, when women entered the lobor force they were 
"recruited, lived and worked ds family members under the close scrutiny of other 
Itolian Americans. The Itolion immigrants transformed theconning foctories into 
communities where Old World sociol ottitudes ond behaviors could continue, 
mointoined by kinship ties" (Yans-McLoughlin, 1977^ p. 27). 

The Itolian wife played down her own paid work,^not reporting it to the census 
takers or dismissing It os merely seosond, ond thus reinforcing the importance of 
the mole os provider. Work ^os done with the family and for the family. Often it 
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was done at home, and^^ildren. shored in the labor* In some families, a son 
reploced the mother as the secorKl wage ecrner as soon as be was old enough. 
School wos considered far Ie$s important than eoch family member doing his or her 
share for" the unit* Jt was only In the I930*s ond I940*s, as compulsory education 
wos enforced qtkI fewer unskilled jobs were available, that Italian children began 
staying in schod (Cohen, 1 977)* . ^ ^ 

' Although ItctUan women suffered the^mlsercble conditions of all factory 
workers, they did not readily join laboK unions or even come to meetings. The 
meetings were held at night, and for on Italian woman to go out done at night 
among strangers would have .been a serious tronsgresslon of the community's moral 
standards* Husbonds strongly resisted their wives getting involved in ony activities 
outside the home, and many women concurred. Some, of course, did Join unions and 
even orgc^tzed strikes, but such actions were rK>t taken lightly* Becoming active ih 
unions meont' admi tting that they vfere a part of the labCH* force, and Italian women 
were often reluctant to do this. 

Jewish-women worked most frequently in'the gorrhent trades, often ih snrwll 
factories and sweotshops* As In the old cbtjntry, young men were often spared the 
workplace so that they might go to scItqoI^ while their sisters were sent^out to 
work* Married Jewish wortien conjrinued the tradition of sharing with their hi^bands 
the' burden of supporting the famil/* One felderly woman, recounting her earlier 
I if e^ tells a story of how her husband, "d wonderful , man, a scholar, not a 
businessman," was going to be fired frcMn his job'os^on Insurance salesman because 
he had rK>t mode.ony sales. His wife;; hearing this, took It upon herself to comb the 
community selling life insurance policies*^ She did a magnificent Job and turned the 
sales ever to her fuisband, who was l^en able^ to keep his job (Krause, 1978). This 
raises the, question of whether sh^ succeeded simply because she was a better 
businessperson ttian her fuisbond or because she knew the community and her 
neighbors* * 

/ In the factories where they workedj^ many Jewish women practiced the social- 
ist politics they hod brought with them from Europe by Jplning and frequently 
Organizing unions* The revolutionary political movements and socialist philosophy 
of the old country made many of these women far more conscious of Ihelr class 
oppression ond far nwre ^i^eptave to efforts fo change than were women from 
other cultures* Jewish women union organizers complained about the Italian and 
Polish women's lack of enthusiasm for unions and frequently expressed sentiments 
of distrust toward the women of otfier. cultures (Kessler-Harrls, 1977). This 
atnrKJSphere of distrust, among ethnic ^oups " was. exacerbateji by language 
differences and consciously fostered by. indus tribal owners arid bosses (Kornblum, 
1976), certainly as much with women workers os with men, although there is Jess 
documentation* In addi,tior>, the bdpkgrojjnd of the less literate* less politically 
experienced wwnen certainly contributed to the uneven polltxal development of 
working-class women in factories* . * ^ 

Not all women went outside the home to.wbrkj married women in all three 
ethnic grouf^ frequently took in boarders* Single men, for obvious reasons, pre- 
ferred to rent a room and live among their own people until they could marry or 
bring their families over from the old country. ' Caring for boarders allowed women 
to contribute to the family income without neglecting their children or leaving 
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tKetr communities* Often this meont less income than the women could eom 
outside the hornet but the socrifice was mode' to preserve fon\i\y stabiHt/. 
Boorders odde^ necessary mooe/-to the fomily income. In fact, the absence of a 
boarder wos frequently tatwn.os a sign that the fomily was 'Motng all right." But 
taking in bocn'ders entailed crowded home conditions ond I'ock of {lurivacy. A 1911 
orticle in the Amefican Journorof Socioiogy notes the case of a West Side Chicago 
family of five^ living in four rooms, who hod token in seven boarders. This was not 
atypical. Frec)uentlyt adding numbers to such small spaces odded tensions to fomily 
relations o$ wetit' The hu$b<tfid-wife-boarder triangle was a popular theme of 
Yiddi sh ploys^ novelSt ond stor ies of the I9th century (poum et ol.^ 1977). 

Apparently many ethnic woment married and single; were unable to meet 
firxmctol needs throu^ any cand>tnotton of their own ond other family members^ 

-employment. Prostitution become common in the immigront communities^ just as 
it,^d tn the communities of thepid West^ where few men had wive$» and just as it 
hos now in poor neighborhoods, where few women hove the skills to support 
themaetves otherwise. 'Eoch community regarded prostitution as morally unoccept* 
able ond a cause for despatrt but the prostitutes themselves often come to be 
occepted by many of the residents. They were, after all, women of their own 
ethnic group who usually lived in their own neighborhood. Jewish novelists depict a 

'kind of matter-of-faQt^ though reluctant, acceptance of prostitutes {Boum et ol., 
1977)* , 

Many women oppeor to haVe deliberat'ely moved it\ ond out of prostitution as 
economic necessity dictated. One study of a New York community in 1855, which 
found OS' many as one-third of the 2^000. interviewed prostitutes to be Irish born, 
piso found that most hod been prostitute's for less than a year^ and many were 
mothers (Grdnemant '1978). . 

- Dangerous jobs in mills,^ mines^ and factories led to th^ untimely deaths of 
thousands of immigrant men^ leaving widows ta support i^iemselves and their 
children by whatever means possible. The alternative? was having "their children 
placed by the State in an. asylum or orphdnoge (Kleinberg, 1973). 

For common reasons but in varied ways^ immigrant women helped to earn the 
money necessosty for family survival. .Of course, not all women were employed,. and 
same who were not were severely isolated from the wider society. Longuage and 
social borriers'ljmited their contacts, and some women literally never left their 
blacks. Nevertheless, they hod their own community. ' 

COMMUNtry, CHURCH, AND POLITICS 

^^^^^^^^ 

Community 

A generation or two ogo, residential commOnities were npt as separated from 
other ^heres of peopled lives as they typifcolly ore todoy. Frequently* the 
factories or stiops in which the men ond women worked were not located far from 
home. Furthermore, certain work patterns overlapped with family activities. 
Coring for boorderst stitching, finishing work, flowermoking, or running a shdoII 
fcBnily store were alt jobs done at *nome and shored by women, children, and men. 



Other family members tended to live nearby, so the geogrdphlcal separation of the 
genera ttons'WQS not what it is today. Yans^McLcughlin paipts on appealing picture 
of female culture in the Italian immigrant community: \ 

Gron^budthers sitting on front stoops, gossiping, knitt^'ng,' praying, and 
scalding and minding grandchildren oloog with gener^al neighborhood 
business were'a common feature of L^ittte Italy's landsoppe. If they did 
not share their daughter's homes, many lived nearby* P 

Ethnic women of an earlier generation were tied to th^ir i^.^mediatc neigh- 
borhoods for a number of reasons, perhc^ most importantly because they hod little 
leisure' time and even less disposdble income far recreational octivities and 
voluntary associations* -Many women^s associations were fcjrmed in . the 19th 
century, but these were largely limited to middlercfoss and ypper middle-class 
women* For middle-class women, .activity in '^hese associations Ixjralleled the new 
leisure time made possible by the introduction of labor-saving devijces Ir^to the 
home: Working-class women, whose homes lacked running water, refrigeration, and 
electricity until the 2Gth century, hod no such leisure (IjCleir^rg, 1973)* 
(Obviously, the immigrant women who became donestic servants further freed the 
middle-class women'from housework.) \ 

In later years, of course, Qdtholic and Jewish women,"^ lik^ the men, were 
systematically excluded from many groups and, voluntarily exclujded themselves 
from others* Catholics growing up even a generation ago felt that they could not", 
join the YWCA without jeopardizing their fdith. M 

, Nevertheless, the Imgciigrants did join some organizations; ethnic associations, 
Jobor union locals, and most especially church groups were on impoftcrtt part of 
their lives ohd often served os major occulturoting agencies. For many women, 
however, on occosional church picnic wos the ^xtent of their social oc'tivities; Irish 
and Italian women, in particular, frequently hod no organizational Jife outside'the 
Church* ■ ■ \ . 

.Formal agencies, such as libraries and settlement houses, redched very few 
immigront women, although their children eventuolly made use of thihn* There 
opporeritiy was ''strong resistance by husbarnfe to some of the ^'American'* ideos 
chdi^acteristic of those who'stoffed the'c^encies: / " \ 



The attempts on the part of the settlements to individuotize wopnen 
conflicted strongly .with the Italian^ male*s concept, of feminiqity* ,^ 
ttolion men simply did not view women os leaders. Most of .them dis- 
opproved both of emancipated wonwn and of the democratization of the 
family* They felt threatened by the influence of female settlement 
workers upon their wives end daughters. (Yans*McLaughlin, I977,jp. 
147) . ■ . \ 

Church \ 

— ' . \ 

Catholicism continued to be as central to Irish American li^e as it had t^een in 
the rurol^ villages of Ireland. The Church wos the first priority; once {t was 



estdbllshed, -ft become the heort of the community (Greeley, 1977)* Irish priests 
were availd)le from the very beginning to serve their parishioners, and Irish orders 
_of_j)uns were.ovaitdbte to teach the children* Parochial schools were built as 
<^iickly as possible and often at greof fiooHciol socrifice* The Protestant Bible 
societies had close ties with the public school systems in some eastern cities, and 
one historion claims that Irish Catholics were not exaggerating when they viewed 
the schools os an extension of the Prbtestant community (Shaw, J977)* The parish 
church ond school weret ond still are, the center of community life in Irish Catholic 
nei^orhoods, and there Is little distinction in Irish families between church 
ocYivities and community activities* 

Religion continues to play a cent^^^P0^^iT^the-1ives^)f^odayVl^lsh-€otholi 
women as shown by recent figures indicating that 60 to 75 percent of adult Irish 
Catholic women in Chicogo hove been through the Catholic school system (McCourt 
et al*. I978j mention of the author's research refers to data collected under this 
grant)* Even higher numbers are giving their own children a parochial school edu- 
cation* 

Despite the liberalizing forces of recent, years^ the tebchings of the Church 
continue to be taken very seriously* Irish Catholic women are more orthodox in 
their views on papal infallibility and obortion than are many other Catholic women* 
This striong ollegicvice to traditional teochings must be understood os part of a 
bellel system that did not disoppear with Vatican II* Similarly, an understanding of 
the impHDrtant role that parochial schools ployed in protecting the faith of the Irish 
in an otherwise hostile environment con help e^cplain their ^continued importance 
today* ' ^ . . 

^ Italian Catholics followed a different model* Since Italy was a one-religion 
country, "its religion and culture stood in easier and more reloxed relationship with 
one another" (Greeley, 1977), and this more relaxed stance continued in Anerica* 
Church," priests, and parochial schools were less important than feast days arul 
festivols* Of course, the Irish domination of the American Catholic Church by the 
time the Italians arrived did not make Italians particularly comfortable with the 
institution* ^ 
^ * 

Today, festivals end other celebrations of Italian heritoge are more popular 
than ever in sonne cities* In the Itoiian community of St* Louis, for example, ^hey 
are now major fundraising events* Receipts allow the local community group to 
buy and rehoBilitote property in the area, and, as a result, young married couples 
ore returning to the community and residents hove a new pride in their ethnic 
Jdentity (O'Leary and Schpenbergt" 1976)* - 

Italians have persistedJn being less orthodox in their religious b&Hefs than the 
irish and less committed to porochlal education* Fewer Italian women ore 
convinced of papal infallib!lity» dnd only betv/ejen 20 and 45 percent of Chicago's 
Italian women hove hod a parochial school education; about holf ore sending their 
own children to porochlal schools* Even though this is a notable increase in the 
number, of Italian Catholic children being educated in parochial schools, it is still 
for short of the^ number of Irish (possibly reflecting the fact that the American 
Church continues to be dominated by the Irish)* * 



Italians may have hod less need for the Church because they had less need to 
create a community; family relationships fulfilled most of their needs. According 
to some scholars, Italians were so acpustomed to <fepending on the sin^e social unit 
of the family that they neglected to develop strong community wide institutions. 
Even in recent years, they seem to have neglected the development of local organi- 
zations that cart reach successfully outside the community and negotiate with the 
wider world. Sodotogists who have studied the Italian con[)munity in Boston claim 
that tMs is one reason why Italian residents of the West End were uncble, as late as 
the 1950*s, to rnobiliaie themselves^ agairwt urban renewals destruction of thetr 
homes.(Granovetter, 1973; Gans, 1962). True or not, it does seem noteworthy that 
Italian communiti es, along with_bJ ack communttt.es. haveJbeen f/equent targ ets of 
such demolition (Gans, 1962; Suttles,' 1968; see also Studs TerkePs interview with 
Florence Scola in Division-Street America) . 

The Jewish comnjunity generally developed a more extensive network of 
organizations than did the Catholic groups. J^he eor I ier immigrants from Germany 
had successfully estcblished tjhemselves as port of middle-class America by the 
time the Eastern Europeans arrived. These middle-class women, like others in 
America, founded women*s ^associations around the turn of the century; the 
Notional Council of Jewish Women was storted in 1893, Hadossah in 1912. 
Although these local organizations were coordinated at the notional level, their 
programs have served Jewish women at^^he commuruty leveK 

The already established GernrKin Jewish community feored that the arrival of 
their co-reHgionisIs who were poor and uneducated might precipitate on increase in 
anti-Semitism ond thus make life more difficult for them. Nonetheless, they 
assumed a good deal of responsibility for moking the settlement process less painful 
for the new immigrants. 

The immigrant Jewish girl troveling alone and the immigrant Jewish 
woman with her worldly possessions tied into bundles and her young 
children in tow often had their first contact with the women of the 
American Jewish community as they stepped off the boat. (Baum et aK, 
1977, p. 165)^ 

The older, established Jewish women offered assistance in dealing with the 
bureaucracies, finding housing, and locating relatives. Nevertheless, ^no matter 
the noble sentiments that moy hove motivated her activity— and these, too, were 
suspect— the uptowrt lody was an intruder, sometimes welcome but more often not, 
in the lives of the immigrant women*' (Baum et al., 1977, p. 179).- 



Politics . 

The Irish, as is well known, moved quickly into urban politics. Jews and 
Itolions were slower in gaining political power, but they too are now visible in dty 
councils, statehouses, and Congress. A recent study by the National Center for 
Urban Iithnic Affairs found continued over representation of Protestant members in 
Congress; more than 25 percent of Representatives and Senators were either 
Episcopalians or Presbyterians, denominations that comprise about 3 percent of the 
population (Littlewood, 1976). However, Irish Catholics were also heavily 



represented, orid Jews and Itolians hod more representotion thon most other ethnic 
groupSi \ 

. But the politicions hove been olmost exclusively mepi Ethnic women in the 
1 9th century hod no vote ond therefore no direct politico! power. Even today, 
ethnic representatives Include very few women. A recently published study traces 
■ the stotus of women in one 20th-century urbon pollticof orgonization^ the Doley 
-machine in Chicogo, ond comes to the conclusion thot wom^n *'hove no stotys, 
never hove had stotus, ond will not ottoin stotjus** (Porter and Motosor, I97A). 

However, even though women hove not held formcl positions within the 
-p oliticor sy stem, t hey hov e been involved in politlcol behavior. Behavior cfirected 
toward redistributing power and resources or changing public policy is 'jX)liticol 
behavior, although it may not be defined as political even by the )[>articipants 
themselveSi* The historicol and continuing efforts on the part of ^orking-qlass 
women to solv^ tne problems of vnsof e job conditions and low woges is pqliticol 
behavior. ^^Jh^^ homes of some women octive in such workploce^ organizing 
octlvities hove come down to us, but numercx^ oth€5rs hove been lost to history.^ 
Community issues, too, hove Involved countless nunjbers of unknown ii^men in-^ 
poHtlcol struggle* Indcjed, distinctions are sometimes difficult to moke between 
workploce end community octivism in the 19th century becouse "the two re^al^ms of 
life were so closely integroted. ^ ^ ' \ 

. Exomples from history^ olthough spotty, suggest thot when women felt their 
families ond communities to be In jeopardy, they stepped out of troditionol roles 
ond took whotever oction,was necessary for communol swrvivol. In 1902, o md^s 
demonstrotion ogoinst meot prices on the Lower East Side of New York was led by 
Jewish women. "The nation's finoncfol metropolis sow angry immigrant women^ 
engoge in seemingly orchoic troditiwol protest,** soys Gutmon (1976). ''Outsiders \ 
could not understand ifs internol logic ond order. These women did not 

loot they punished. Custom ond trodition thot reoched for back in historicol 

time gave o'cohererwe to tiieir rage.** Tenonts ossociotions were formed^ ond rent 
strikes were carried out by Irish^ Itolion, ond Jewish women (Seller^ 1976). In 1910, 
Buffolo*s Itolion women^ supporting their striking husbonds^ led protest delegotions 
to the offices of the moyor ond the chief of police. '*The women*s goal wos breod^ 
not power.'. . . The politicol gool of the strike, o closed shop^ did, not concern 
them; their children did" (Yons-McLoughiin> 1977, p. 250). 

More recently^ the prominent role of women in the Chicogo stockyords strike 
of (921 ond the housing riots ofter World Wor II hos been exomined (Hirsch ond 
Pocygo, 1977). In the 1921 strike, they battled the police in the streets of their 
neighborhood ond were blomed as the instigotorf* of violence. On Chicogo*s South 
ond West Sides ofter World^Wor II, ethnic women ployed o mojor role in ottpcking 
the block fomilies who were the first to ihtegrote the public housing projects. 
Housing officiols who believed they wou!d circumvent resistonce by moving the 
block fomilies in during the doy when the men were ot work were token by surprise 
by* the women*s behovior. 

There is, then^ evident thot ethnic women hoyfe on numerous occosfons been 
politicol octivfsts. , Their octivism, like men's^ has taken different politicol 
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dfrectlons, sometimes espousing progressive .causes, sometimes reoctionory* How- 
ever^ exomples txre not easy to , come by* Two Chicago historians suggest thot 
history hos recorded so little of ethnic women^s community activism precisely 
b^couse those actions were tdken in defense of neighborhoods and fomMIes* Since 
these w^re cbmrmmQl rattier than individualistic actions, participants were not 
especially visible (Hirsch ond Pacyga, ISt77)* 

■ CHANGING ROLES* THE CONTEMPORARY ETHNIC WOMAN IN HER 
.ENVIRONMENT 

Urban Communities Todoy 

Urban communities of the l|?70's are not like those of lOO or 50 years ago, ond 
^ In mony respects thot is for the] better* Although communities of the past ore 
\ frequently romanticized as havens of warmth and security^ the harsh realities of 
\ daily life must certainly. have leiftj limited spoce for nurturing the spirit* Even some 
\of the apparent' strengths of those^ earlier communities were not without their dork 
^ide* Certainly there was a comrpunal code of expectations for behavior and a<^lt 
roles that spared residents some of the postlndustrial onxietles of making fife j 
: xiecislons/but at whot cost to thd freedom of individuals, especially femoles? HpW^ 
many young people of the secor^ or third generations hpd to leave the narrow 
confines of the home and rohrvnunity in order to pursue a way of life more suited to 
their ijfKiividuol needs and .wishes^ The new urban conwnunities of hiph rises and 
condominium Sy although characterized by many as olienating anti-neighborhood^^ 
appear to be precisely the kind of environment In which some individuols feel most 
obU to pursue their dwn lives in t^eir own ways* 

\ ' \ 1 ' . ^ 

\However^ the iilcreosing oirtractiveness of worklngtcloss neighborhoods in 
m^any^big cities suggests thot lor^e riumbers of people^ working class and piiddle 
class, qre ftndii>g ther6ld ethnic neighborhoods to be just what they want* Some of 
the ottroctiveness, of course^ den>|es from the possibility of obtaining solid housing 
at reasonable prices, but these copimunities may be desirable to some for another 
reason as ^li: they represent the romance and the reality of "a real neigh- 
borhood*" * 



In the first decades of this century^ sociologists from the University of 
Chicago designated ethnic enclaves^ along with slums^ red-light districts^ and upper 
class neighborhood^^ as ^natural oreos^' (Zorbaugh, \929)* They used this term to 
designate the finol products of the|Uncontrolled ecological processes of expansion, 
competition, invasion^ qpd succession^ The inability of the poor to compete for the 
choicest land would relegate them 'to the oldest^ least desirable areas of the clty^ 
and- people of similar class^ rac^^ end ethnicity would congregote^ eventually 
creating homogeneous communitiesj These neighborhoods would often be separated 
from adjocent natural areas by such boundaries as rivers, railroad frocks, ond major 
thoropghfores, \ \ 

' Today^ of course,, it is widely odmo^edged that the .development of such 
areas in the past was not olf&gether "natural/' Neigihborhoods segregated t^y race 
and class were formed then as they are today^ as the result of discrimination^ 
Government polldes^ and decisions made by the privote sector with respect to 
home construction^ real estate speculation^ and money-lending practices^ As a 
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result of just such decisions mode by Government officiois end copitolists of the 
t9th ond early 20th centuries^ urban neighborihoods that today have son>e stability 
and resources are struggli]^ to survive. 

The movement of the white middle cioss either to the suburbs or to the bonk 
for funds to convert old dwelling into expensive townhpuses hurts the tax base of 
the city in the first instance as it lays^lQim to scarce solid housing in the second. 
At the some time^ there ore, still racially closed housing markets in the suburbs, 
deteriorating, housing in the central city^ and little construction of moderate* 
income replacement hdus^ng. This perpetuates the familiar pattern of wNte 
working-class neighborhoods forced to r^pond to the pressures exerted upon them 
by both the actions of the upper middle class and the desperation of poor and 
working-closs blacks, (n some coses, ^ttat response hos become politically ond 
tacticoll/ sophisticated^ targeted on the Institutions that <re the true cul|»-its in 
urban, d^oy. In too many other coses, the response hos been shortsighted ond^ 
motivated by racial feOrs ond the panic of potential loss, has resulted in attacks on 
those wtK> <re victims and should be olITes* JS/hite ethnic neighborhoods, like block 
neighborhoods, are being hurt by high unemployment^ dir poHutioOt dwindling city 
services, and skyrocketing increoses in the rofe of taxes and the cost of necessities. 

^ Despite the fact that ethnic convnunities and urban slums did not spontane- 
ously generate themselves^ there was on element of naturalness about those earlier 
communities that is absent from many urban neighborhoods todcy. Residents in 
earlier times probably were'not very self-conscious about their neighborhoods. 
They lived where they had to or wh^e others like' them lived. The neighborhood 
hod its good and its bod qualities. Some families did aspire to move out, but fc»r 
most the neighborhood was just home^ the place where they assumed they would 
live out their lives. 

In contrast, many people in urban communities todoy ore quite self-conscious 
about their neighborhoods. The real estate and bonking institutions have mode 
residents poinfull]^ aware of "trend/' neighborhoods, appreciating housing areas, 
' and poor-'investm'ent locales. In addition, urban residents themselves ore aware of 
how very fragile neighborhoods often ere; increasingly they realize the active and 
defensive postures that they must maintain to.ensure the continued viability of 
their neighborhoods (Suttles, 1972). There is nothing "natural" about either 
neighborhood survival c»r neighborhood demise; the fate of the community is in the 
hands of relevant actc»rs. The vast cxnount of citizen effort that goes into 
CKganizing block clubs, nelghborhooa councils, safety campaigns, housing 
rehabilitation, block porties^ and neighborhood cleanup days attests to the extent to 
which the urban neighborhood todoy is a self-conscious* sbcia|^ccyistruct. 

— ♦ 

One aftermath of Watergate and Vietnam was the plummeting rote of citizen 
\ trust in the Governments willingness to do good or ability to do well (Nle et ol., 
1976; see also any of several public opinion polls).' As trust declined, people 
increasingly felt that if they wanted something done, they would hove to mobilize 
their own resources and collective will tp do it. It was once the portion of the 
political right thot people were better off doing for themselves. But the political 
center and left have dso moved awo^ from trust in Government pro^oms as a 
■ panacea, both because the Federal Government in recent years has not been 
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perceived os one that gives priority to the interests of ordinary people ond because, 
regardleas of the party in power, cortutujnity control and local accountability have 
become preferable to reliance w distant, frequently cumbersome, and narrowly 
rationol bureaucracies. 

^ In any case, the movement for neighborhood action, like so much on -the 
political scene today, defies simple political labels. There ore real and^potential 
dcHigers when a community moves toward local control and self-interest; there ore 
possibilities of vigilante tactics,, tax campaigns that Rr<^n::ise simple solutions, 
restrictive housing covenants, and behavior on the part of nonelected individuals 
who ere occoOntable to no one. One of the mojor tasks confronting community 
orgonizers gnd leaders today Is to yqike the activist politics of grassroots people to 
a vision that transcends a narrowly defined self-interest and looks to the go^ of 
the wider politico! body. ^ ^ 

With these reservations in m1rK),"th'fe" neighborhood or x:onimuni4y-^ 
movement ts on important and fundamentally positive development. As members 
of community ^oups, some citizens have at least had a voice in political decision- 
moking, on experience many had feared was lost in a system they felt -was no longer 
democratic. Barbara Mikulski (I972i refers to cftizen acti<Mi groups as ''one of the 
bright hopes of the country.'* 

In Chicago^ community groups have been instrumental in making utility' 
companies act more responsibly. In keeping urtKin renewal projects'from destroying 
neighborhoods of solid housing, in exposing some of the morje flagrant abuses by 
insurance companies, and in reversing the process <$f urban disinvestment by lending 
institutions. Similar efforts are being waged by community groups in other cities. 
Ir; all of them, women are central and crucial ^actors; they are the fighters, the ones 
who really care obout the community (McCouft, 1977; Brightman, 1978). 

* 

There are also s*igr>s that women in ethnic communities are beginning to 
express their concern about thek own lives ond their' personal needs for more 
education, information ab<jut job possibilitiest better and more affordable health 
care, and the individual therapy, family counseling, and emergency shelter care 
that are sometimes needed. Examples of vidble groups established explicitly to 
address the needs of neighborhood women ate few, but their very existence 
suggests exciting {Possibilities.^ 

Not only are today** urban residents far more conscious of the efforts needed 
to ensure the survival of their urban ^eigW>orhoods, but they also realize the limi- 
tations of their communities and wha^ they offer. Urban communities of today 
hove been characterized'os '^communities of limited liobility*' (Janowitz, 1967), 
residentidi centers that fill certain delimited needs. For many people, attachment 
to the community is not so strong that! they are not willing to pick up and move 
when other needs (career, education,4lb[gger house) become more pressing. 



Much of what w^ know obout rmighborhoods and, their residents, however^ 
suggests that, the ^'community of limited liabilit/"is more typical of the middle 
class than -the working class and probably more characteristic of men than women. 
Several sociological studies point to the severe emotional trauma that working* 
class women expertenced when they 'left neighborhoods that had for many years 
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been home. Mqrc Fried {I963)f studying a group of Italians in Boston who were 
farced to relocate when urbon renewal destroyed their homes, found their reactions 
comparoble to the grief caused by the death of a loved one. Many women, c$ well 
a^ men/ experienced feelings of helplessness, anger, depression, and a range of so- 
matic disorders. The strength of thie grief reocJion was found to be a function of 
prior commitment to the area; women who liked the area very much, knew the area 
well, and hod close friends living in the community experienced the most severe 
reactions. Moreover, the feelings lasted; 2 years ofter leaving, over one-quarter of 
the women still felt very sod or depressed. 



Irving Tollman (1969) found similar distress signals among working-closS^^^on 
women (of unreported ethnicity) who moved from the city to the suburbs. Feenngs 
of isolation, a sense that there was no one to turn to in time of crisis, and tension 
with their husbands all increased after the move. Women hove expressed the wish 
that they might die before having to move fronr^ the neighborhood in which they hod 
lived ^or so long. Working-class women, especially those who ore employed, hove 
more problems ond get less help with those problems than working-class men or 
middle-class women. What help they do get connes fron^ relatives or neighbors; 
they seldom seek help from professionals such as doctors or counselors (Warren, 
' 1975). ' Little wonder the loss of bommunity is o source of distress. 

Of course, not all women are so attached to their neighborhoods. As in the 
old days, there ore families that aspire^ to move out and '^better" themselves. 
However, often surprising to middle-class <^servers, there ore families who, though 
they hove the usual wishes to increase their income, have no wish to leave their 
neighborhoods. 

Ethnicity in the I970's 

The above discussion of working-class^communities today did not deal with 
the ethnicity^ of the women who live in those communities, for information on the 
ethnic mdceup of individuals in communftles is not easy to find. Census data ore 
available only to the second generation; beyond that, information on ethnicity is 
omitted, and information on religious affiliation is locking altogether. Perhaps 
information on such as::riptive criteria is no longer relevant. Perhaps the 
Government's collection of such data would harbor more negative than positive 
potential. The absence of such data, however, mokes it difficult to either disprove 
the relevance of ethnicity or suggest its importance. 

Urban community history Jios often been synonymous with the history of 
ethnic groups, but there ore questions about such parallels today. Most large urban 
centers, reflecting a dual housing market, hove neighborhoods that ore solidly block 
. or Hispanic. For the residents of these neighborhoods, to be sure, the urban 
experience remains dn ethnic one. Their families ore constantly in contact with 
people of their own race and cultural background, and they ore most often treoled 
by the wider society n(\t at individuals but as nnembers of on Inferior ethnic group. 
This is no longer the cose in white neighborhoods. Historians contend that urban 
neighborhoods were seldom homogeneous; they certainly ore not today, for 
descendants of Irish, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish, and German settlers shore 
neighborhoods with each other and with more recently arrived GreekS| Koreans, and 
Russians. Indeed, statistics show that a sizable number of white urban dwellers 
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share neighborhoocs with black families as well/ And, of course, the wjder society 
does not usually respond to white Anglos in terms of their ethnicity 



. ^n 



such cir- 



cumstonc^, how important Is ethnicity for y^jpfe Amerlcans^ho live in cities? 

, In one sense ^ it is not very important at all. There Js no evidence that a 
majority of the- white, non*Hispanic " Individuals beyorid^ the second general-ion 
interpret much -of their dally ej^rlehce in ethnic terms (although they often use 
roclal terms in/in ferpreting those experiences)* Although there are times jn the 
life cycle when deep ethnic traditioi^ may emerge (at marriage, birth, and death, 
for instance^, the experiences of most white ethnic Americans would probal^ly lead 
then to' deny that ethnicity persists os the culturol prism through which they 
interpret" reality, j However, in other ways the ethnic experience has b^een and 
continues to be bo^h real and Important. ' . / . 

Rrst, Americans are products of particular ethnic histories, and There is a 
Sood deal of evidence suggesting that residuals of those histories continue to shqpe 
individual behaviour today. Why, for example, do the Irish get involved/in electoral 
politics more thar^ other groups? Why have Jews maintained a special/emphasis on 
the intellectual development of their young? Why.clo Irish, Italian, and Jews 
respond differently to illness and pain? /Why do Ecstem Europear^ seem most 
reluctant tp leave a neighborhood when /it goes through racial change? Why do 
family ties oppeai; to be more Important tjo Catholics, and Jews than ^o Protestants? 

— jj^jj residual ethnic impact does not operate at the conscious 
phenomenon, but an ethnic influence still persists/ 
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Second, ethplcity is a salient group characteristic In some situations for some 
groups. As seveijai sociologists have noted,, people sharing an ethnic identity are 
able to come together as a concrete special-interest group under jcertain conditions 
and moke demands (Glozer and Moyninan, 1.975; Yancey et ol., 1976). When Jews 
throughout the country organized to stop the march of the J^ozls through fhe 
village of Skoki^ or when Italians formed their own ontidefcimatlon league to 
protest the negative stereotypes appearing in the medio, they were acting In such a 
way. These ore also examples of the mobilization of ethnic communities that ore 
not residential communities. Individuals who share an ethnic/background shore a 
set of concerns [despite the fact tliot they do not share a/neighborhood. The 
interpretations of selected events In ethnic terms is a persisting reality, a port, of 
the American experience. 1 j 

Third, the ithnic experience is netng reproduced today for other, more recent 
immigrants, not jljst Mexicans and Puerto Rtcan migrants to /the mainland, but also 
Greeks, Syrions, Pakistanis, Vietnamese, and West Indians. ^Ethnicity as a variable 
that orders the American experience, Vhen, has not disagpeorod, although it has 
become for less important for many of\European heritage./ the parallels between 
the experiences of earlier immigrant groups and those of/today*s Immigrants ore 
often strikirig, despite the posstng of a century. As on example, a Korean friend 
tells me that young Korean women working in factories rp Chicago ore subject to 
sexual abuse and jexploitotion, of which Ihey seldom complain for fear of losing 
their jobs. The diaries and letters of young Immigrory women working in the 
factories of the newly industrialized 19th-century Amer^to ore filled with sinvlor 
tales (feularzik, 1978). In the garment district of Los Angeles today, illegal home 
work and sweatshops proliferate, and over 90 percent of the labor force, largely 




Mexican wbrnen, Is unorganized (Schlein, 1978). This ethnic, class, and sexual 
exploitation h comparobte to that experienced almost 100 yejrs ago by Jewish and 
Italian women on New York's Lower East Side. 

^loally, the ethnic experience is this country*s working-class history, the 
histwy of. the struggles of today*s grandparents and greot-grandparents as they 
survived tnfe. transition from the old country to the new, organized 'nbor unions, and 
estoblishcd communities. Ethnic history remains working-class liistory, although 
some from tiiose ethnic groups have become professional^ and corporate execu- 
tives. A sociology that focuses on the relationships between the dominant and the 
subordinote racial or ethnic groups is a'sociology that examines relationships of 
class and power; A scholarship that looks at ethnic women is a scholarship that 
looks at working-ctoss women. Such a perspective, combined with mere empirical 
and historical work, should make clear which experiences have been peculiar t<f one 
cultural group and which hove been the shcred experiences of people who togeth^ 
occupy a subordinate social status. As Colin Greer (1974) has said, eihnic 
categories, while not synonymous with class, ore .on American variant of class; they 
reflect our unique history, one without feudalism .or aristocracy and one where the 
process of indtistrialization was totally dependent on the motive immigration of an 
^unskilled labor force. 

This review is a beginning. It has attempted to pull together some of the 
studies, ideas, and data from sociologists and historions that tell us something 
about the present and post everyday lives of Americans ethnic women. Many, many 
details of that rich history and its legacy remain hidden. As a friend once put it, - 
we hcn/e studies of "street corner society" for men, but no comparable studies of 
"front stoop society** for "wonnen. Not yet. But I tWnk the/re coming. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

There are two areas requiring recommendations. The first is in the ocaderfiic 
realm, addressing the gaps in the present state of our knowledge. The second/s in 
the realm of policy, suggesting programs, directions, pr strategies that, given the 
knowledge we da have, seem necessary. 

Acodemic 

There were several points in this paper where further ano!ysis was stymied by 

the sheer at)5ence of information. There is no comprehen^ve sociology of women 
and organizational behavior*. Working-class women have belonged to unions, 
churches, neii^borhood groups, and PTA's; middle*class women have joined civic 
organizations, professional associations, churches, and PTA*s. Group memberships 
have voried by ethnicity as well as cla^. What are women's reasons for joining 
different kinds or associations? What ^e the mechanisms by which women get 
involved?^ At what point do women begin to focus attentipn on concems.thot go 
beyond the neighborhood? Ar^' there differences', as we would suspect, in the 
number and kinds of organizations that Jewish and Cotholic women .join? Why? 
AiJfe the differences reducible to ethnicity? And afascir^ting question: What have 
been the relationships among women in organizations, not only among members, but 
also omong the women who volunteer and the women who ore agisted? 
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The absence of ^ota to answer 4' second question is obvious throughout this 
poper. What happened to the descendants of ethnic groups when they moved out of 
the cities and into the suburbs, when, for want of a better term, tliey became 
middle £:Iqs$? In what ways does ethnicity persist os q meaningful dimension in 
their lives? Dp the Irish continue to use the parochial schools . because of a 
continued sense of seporote identity? Certainly the women active in the Council of 
Jewish Women continue to Identify a strong ethnic base for their activism, although 
their concerns hayp ^shifted to gun control, the environment, ond the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Italian students living In mlddle-clos^ suburbs are octive in ethnic 
youth groups; os th^y grow older their affiliation shifts to ethnic lodges and 
women's clubs. Wh^ haven't these associations withered away by the third or fourth 
generation? What Is the nature of the relationship between the working-class 
ethnics in the city and their middle-class cousins in the suburbs? Whot religious, 
organizational, or cultural threads tie them to one onother? ' , 



Policy and Programs ' \- 

Two kinds of community groups involving ethnic worsen have been mentlpned: 
groups that are organized to deal with neighborhood or community issues, and 
groups that have been organized oround concerns that women share as women. The * 
problems that urban women are dealing with in the] .former are frequently 
substantial, affecting the survival of neighborhoods and the quoUty of community 
fife. Since the roots of these problems are usually not focal, a purely local solution 
is inadequate. Declining capital investment in central cities, high rotes of 
unemployment, runaway shops in the Northeast and Midwest regions of the country, 
and Inadequate housing are not problems that women in communities can solve by 
themselves. 

Urban women should become a lobbying force for changing nationol budget 
priorities. The consequences of Vietnam and the continued exorbitant defense 
budget contribute substantially to the current economic crisis in this coOntry. The 
remarkable lobbying efforts of women in Washington to gain an extension for the 
Equal Rights Amendment resolution shows the Impact of an organized lobby. The 
^^lat^Gnal People*s Action jCcialition has also been effective in regglarly lobbying 
Capitol Hill. Until the relationship between j^rsona I troubles and public issues is 
made clear and becomes a part of the agenda {to borrow an idea from C. Wright 
Mills), individualized solutions, inadequate to deal with the scope of the problems, 
will continue to fall. 

There are few examples of groups organized specifically by and for ethnic 
women. In fact, there are so few examples of local groups that have successfully 
addressed the needs of ethnic women that some attention should be paid to the 
success stories. The successful organizations, like the National Congress of 
Neighborhood Women In Brooklyn and the Southwest Women Worttlng Together In 
Chicogo, should become models for other groups. Facilities, organizers, and funos 
could be made availcfole to enable women to share their experiences with novices 
and train others in the skills they have developed. Lobbying, fundraising, 
organizing, and recruiting skills are partly learned on the job, but they can also be 
taught by those with practice and a record of success. 
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There ore mohy creotive ideas in the neighborhoods. Women Working To- 
. gether, jn oddttion to its regutor vocotionot ond ocodemrc counseling for women, 
runs such diverse activities gs o policemen's wives group ond discussion groups for 
' elderly mothers and their middle-oged doughters. This lost is certoinly o femole 
relotionship to which very little ottention'hos been poid, olthough most of us will 
eventually experience it from both sides. Any odditionol mechontsms for shoring 
experiences, ideas,, ond successful programs <snong groups would certoinly be 
welcomed. 

V 

The fundomentol need to help women become economically independent^ 
remoins paromount. The number of femole-based fomUies increases every yeor, 
ond almost all, such fomilies live in or neor poverty. At leost some odditional 
Women could escape homes where they ond their children ore abused if they hod the 
resources to support themselves. Therefore, there is o need for training and skills 
development ot the local level ond for group supports ond preparotlon for such new 
encounters os job interviews; there is a need to help women develop feelings of 
selfrworth ond self-respect. TNs con be done indirectly by helping women who are 
active in neighborhood groups to cultivate such new skills as speaking, research, 
end writing. In our study, we found mony women who were thrust into unfomiliar 
situations by the urgency of their personol or neighborhood problems and rose to 
the occosion mognificently, emerging with a new sense of their obilities (see poper 
by Lowry, Wilson, and Nordelli-Hoight). However, jobs ore not plentiful now, and no 
omount of troining or preporation at the iocol level will chonge that. Agoin, 
personal, individuoMzed solutions must be coupled with more far-reoching political 
campaigns. 

Janice Bernstein (cited in Seifer, 1976) tells of the porticularly difficult 
situation of urbon ejderly people when o neighborhood goes through substantial 
changes, rociol or otherwise. It is similor in otiier cities: tt^ elderly, who ore 
mostly women, do not hove the resources or will, ond sometimes do not have the 
necessory fomily or friends, to moke o move. Moreover, such a charge is often 
psychologicolly devastating to the elderly. Mony simply do not want to move. In 
^ Chicogo, elderly porents ore moving bock to the old city neighborhood ofter an 
. .unhappy oitempt to live with their children in the suburbs. Their independence and 
their fpmilior church and stores turn out to be more importont. The elderly ore 
probobly the most ignored ethnic women of oil. Whot do they need ond want? How 
are they to be reoched? 

There is evidence ihat sbciol networks are still strong in urbon ethnic neigh- 
borhoods; they con te used for recruiting and communicotlon purposes. We found 
that middle-closs women joined community orgonizotions beoouse they felt it was 
proper civic behovior ond went to meetings after seeing public announcements, 
while working-class women joined community orgonizotions becouse they had a 
concrete problem to resolve and they went to meetings when a friend, neighbor, or 
relotive informed them ond, frequently,, brought them. Time ofter time we met 
women who said the reoson they never went to o meeting or joined o gcoup was 
because nobody ever osked them. The gools ond programs of conrmunity groups and 
women's groups ore a mere suDstontial concern thon the mechonisms for building 
those groups, but without the numbers, the programs flounder. How con the 
networks be most effectively utilized? 
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It is extremely knportcnt thot Government representatives, organizers, or 
comuttonts working with such community groups be sensitized to the reolity of 
etHnic differences. One neighborhood womon told me recently that a Government 
official, representing on ogency from which she sought funds, was shocked at her 
suggestion that fcmities from different ethnic groups raised their children in 
different ways. He accused her of making a racist comment; she blaimed to be 
stating what was obvious from her experiences with Polish, Italian, Lithuanian, and 
Irish families. 

Thei980's, rt is said, will be the decode of the family* Certainly there are 
signs of .new attention to ond renewed feelings of warmth for that sodol institu-; 
tion* Irish, ttalldi^ and Jev/ish women, like other ethnic women, hove never lost 
their loyalty to the family* f?erhops the 1980% will be their decade too. 
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NOTES 



The process by which immtgronts from one society become ethnic groups m 
cnother society has been referred*+o cs **ethnici2Qtion.** See discussion in 
Greeley (1974; pp. 30H-3O2>. ■ . 

Jews in Eastern Europe may constitute an exception to this generalization. 
They viewed themselves as distinct from the majorities in terms of retigiont 
but" were frequently viewed by the dominant groups as Separate nationalities 
OS well. ' ^ - " 

Figures on the numbers of immigrants are from Dinnerstein and Reimers 
(1975, appendix 0. . 

Conzen (1976) mokes this point with respect to German women who worked 
OS domestic servants* \ 

In 1970, when 17 percent of the Catholic population in the United States was 
Irish, 34 percent of the priests and half of the bishops were Irish (Greele/t 
1977, p. 159). ^ ■ . . 

For example: the early strikes among Lowell' mil Iworkers in 1834 and 1836; 
the Chicago garment workers* strike of I9l0j the Lawrence textile strike of 
I912j.and today's attempts to organize the textile workers of J. P. Stevens 
Co* / 

See Sive-Tomoshevsky (1978) for one example: the young Jewish woman who 
led the walkout of Chicago garment workers in 1910 was lost to history for 60 
yeors* Only in 1976, months before her deaths was she identified and h^r 
story recorded. 

In addition to the National Ccmgress of Neighborhood Women in Brooklyn^ 
Southwest Women'lVprking Together in Chicago appeals to be such a group. 

One study shows that only 2 'percent of rxitive Protestants live in racially 
mixed neighborhoods, but that between {0 and 28 percent of ethnic group 
members live In such neighborhoods (Greeley^ 1974). 
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FAMILY Roues and identities of 

SCAtvDINAVIAN AHQ GERMAN WOMEN 
Carol Woehrer 



THEMES OF THE PAPER ^ 

^. qIves-<^-bi4el-^ei=view^^^ Immigration of Germans and 
United StjQtes and then discusses the status of women in these 
As backgrowd for a description of the choract eristics thot 
these groups find nrx>st outstcndlngt the socialization of children in 
id Scondinavion families Is con^pared. 

\ Inter generational and extended family relationships are ^hen onalyzed In the 
\context of chilcftKxxJ socialization and the salient characteristics of the cultural^ 
^ Woops. As witt be seen^ .certain values and themes influence Germcn ond^ 
- Scondinavion American^ throughout their Following the anolysis of ^tended 

imily relationships is a discussion of the porticlpation of German end ScaMwn«TfQn 
^mericon women in ihe wider socletyt for example^ m organizations and occupo- 

A 

\ ' The next, section discusses the relationship of family patterns and values to 
social issues and probtemi such as the employment of woment Ipng^term health 
corL and the Social integration of older Anwricans. Final ly^ the need for research 
on German orjd Scandinavian American fanrillies os well as on other ethnic fomllies 
is discussed. • . ^ ^ 

FAMllV CULTURE AND WORK 

Understanding the_ educational and occupotiofKil osfDlrations and participation 
of woment as welt as of men^ requir^ insights into the family.^ 

^ Netither the business world nor the tamily world exists in -a vacuum. 
*Eath Is situated within g social and cultural context thot contains the 
othert andt for a fuller understcndingt each should be examined in 
relation to its total context. • • • Since tx>th business and the family 
playi so largefa part in the Hfe of most individualst studying the way ^ 
each( influences and interact^ with the other is jpspeclall/ importon^ 
(RodmonondSafilios-Rothschildt I968tp*3l3) 

- \ 

The number of women working outside the home has ihcrecsed since the 
I940's: by I975t only 34 percent of American fdmilies had a working husband and a 
homemaker -wifet compared with 56 percent in I9S0 (Hayghet 1976). In I970t one- 
third of'all rijothers with preschoolers were empteyed (Waite^l:976). 

- Role Strain i " 

> Although more wives and mothers are employed outside the home^ studies 
indicate that husbonds and fathfirs are not significantly rnare Involved in chlldcare 
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and housework <Bbhr, 1974; Walker, 1970; Mortimert 1977). Rapoport and Rapoport 
(1976) note thot enriploymcnt of wannen is not constrained only by lock of equal 
opportunity in the workptoce; these opportunities also require a redistribution of 
household and chtldreorjng responsibilities. 

The chongesto identity and responsibitSties of husband ond wife ore especially 
Opporent in the dudl-cbr^ family (Sioneeflrw o lifestyle that runs counter to 
trodltlonat family oncjcutturcil pofterns. In duGM:Qreer fomiliest 

(VQat onjy ore both husbcTHJ and wife employed, but both ore engaged in 
occupoftons having o number of qualities which distinguish them from 
"job^.** These dlstinguishdbte elements Include: "^Hieinvestflfient of time 
<rid psychological er^erg/ beyond the confine; of the work environment; 
' extei^Ive education, preporotiont and updoting of knowledge and skills; 
ond^phosisonodvoncement. (PortnerjJ9^, p. 13) 

When both -husbcvKl and wife hove coreers, they encounter severol sources of 
stroin: work ond role overload, identity onxieti^ that accompany giving up 
trocKtionol responsibilities and taking' on new ones, cooitdinotion of career 
odvoncement with' family plonnlngt limitotions in time to internet with friends ond 
relatives^ ond criticism from society ond extended family members for not corrying 
out traditional fomily roles l(Fogarty et ol.^97l).— 

I ^ ' 

Ethnic Influence on O^upotionol Choice 

Most research on work ond the fomily hos exomined the impoct of work on the 
fomily; few studies hdve looked^ ot the impoct of the fomily on work potterns. 
Andrew Greeley's studies of ethnic groups indicote thot Jews ond Irish Cotholics ore 
highest in.educotiont occupati^t <3nd income of American ethnic groupSt fallowed by 
'British ProtestQnts*v Blocks and Sponish-spAri<ing groups have the lowest family 
incomet dhd the third lowest family income Is that of Irish Protestonts. ItoHon ond 
Polish Cotholics, who ore primorily blue-collor workers^ rank just behind British 
Protestants in average fomily income and ahead of oil other Protestant groups. 
Greeley also found that Irish Cothalic mefTore three times_^as likely as the notional 
average to choose the legal profession. Jews are more thpn three times as lively to 
choose mediclnct and they qlso overchoose Ihe social sciences. Germans, Jx>th 
Cothalics arid PratestontSt and Palish Catholics overchoose engineering. Jews and 
Irish Cothalics are over represented in the biological sciences^ but drqsticolly 
underrepresented in engineering (Greeley^ 197^)^ Thus, it 1*^ cleor thot ^fcultural 
background tronsmitted through the family influences education and occupational 
choice. r \ J . 

Ethnic diversity in the United States offers a unique opportunity to study the 
influence of family patterns on social and occupptianol participation.! Unfar- 
tunatelyt on immense amount of valuable data is. lost because the Uhited States 
papulation census does not indicate etiinic background. Greele/s survey research dt 
the Nptlonal Opinion Reseorch CAiter^amJr^d tfie occupotianol porticipotian of 
etfviic ment but there little jcamporoble rerearch on et^ic women. One could 
guess thot the occupotianol parficipotlan of wom^ would afS) be greatly influenced 
by. cultural potterns traismittpd through the family* As on example of the ways in 
which ethnic values and fqpqljy potterns vary and influence women's participotion in 
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the wider society, this pc^r will examine the values, family roles, <ttid self- 
^ identities of German and Scandinavian women. 

The German and Sc<ttidihavian American Family 

^ Usuaffy ohmentioned in studies of ethnicity, German and Scandinavian 
Americans nevertheless have unique cultural heritages which have influenced their 
participation in Amferican life. , For many ethnic groups, the ways rn ^^;h^ch 
troJitional identities and values Influence contemporary life in the United States 
hc^e been explored; to some extent for German and Scandinavian Ame' Jons, this 
exploration has not even started. •Though German was the most often mentioned 
ethnic identity in the 1969 cer^sus (Billigmeier, 1974), perhops less is known about 
contemporary German Americans than alx>ut people oj any other ethnic twckground. 

^is poper, therefore, cann6t take the straightforward approach of reporting 
research ftndiqgs on one or more aspects of the lives of GermOT and Scandinavian 
American women. SnstecKJ, It relates the themes arising in descriptions ond reseorch 
on German oijd Scandinavian cultures and families in their European ccMitext to the 
■sparse research findings of studies that hove included Germon.ond Scandinavian 
Americans. These comparisons rely mainly on the .survey research of Andrew 
Greeley at the Notional Opinion Research Center* Reference Is olso occosionaSly 
mode to the three-generation stud)f of German end Irish CothoHc women that the 
outhor is currently undertaking in the Twin Cities. Though ihe data from this study 
hove not yet been analyzed, examples from 4he interviews complement other 
observations and research. To supplement the research ^ findings, personal 
observations and those of other people regarding German and Scandinavian American 
families m6 characteristics ore included. ^ ^ 

Though Germon ond Scandinavian Americans diffe*' in many ways, in contrast 
to Apiericans of other ethnic backgrounds (for example, Irish, Italian, Mexican, 
Japanese, Polish, and black Americans), they are quite similar. Therefore, thi^ 
discussion of Germon and Scandinavian Americans wjll be placed in the context of 
the broader range of cultural patterns found in American society. 



IMMIGRATION 

* ' ,' ' 

Germans hove immigrated' to America since colonial times,'but by far the 
greatest number orrived in the 19th century. Between 1830 and 1930, £ million 
Qprmons immigrated, 5 million, before the turn of the century (Hueij^er, 1962). . 
prom 1830 to 1890, Germans accounted for over 20 percent of the total immigrants; ' 
in the I850's and I860's, they constituted 35 percent OHawgood, l?W)). As of 1910, 
there were 18,500,000 German Americans who were either foreign born or born of 
German parents, comprising 27.5 percent of the population at that time (Rippley, 
1970). 

. 

The German migration was probably tlie most diverse. Including Protestants, 
Catholics, lond Jews as well as people of varied occupational backgrounds and 
different nations of origin. The ^ly 19th-century migration consisted momly of 
farmers, and artisans, but after the Revolution of 1848^ the immigrants included 
many scholprs, artists, and humanists. 



Among the Germans with a strong sense of group identity ore the German 
Russians, who migrdted from the German settlements near the Black Sea to 
Dickenson, Nofth^Oakota, and other communities in the Midwest {Billigmeier, 
' 1974). Though many Germans have d sense of their ethnic identity through a 
^German CathaUc, German Lutheran/ or Mennonite Church, most do not have o 
strong sense of being GernrKin. Fallowing the world wars, younger German 
Americans^ feeling of kinship wi^h things German was undermired if not 
extinguished (Gleoson^ 1968). From I|9I7, the teaching of German was forbidden m 
FTKiny private as wel! os public scnoots, and many States prohibited the use of 
GernrKin 4n public. Joshua FishnrKin (1966) regard^ the linguistic ossimitation of 
German Americans as **the most striking event of its kind in modern histpry.^* 
Though mmy German Americans cte not have a strong sense of ethnic identity^ 

' nrrany values, charpcteristics, and family relationships continue to be passed on 
from one gene>ation to the next regardless of whether or not German Americons 

^ recognize them as part of their ethnic heritage. \ 

^ The Scandinavian migration from Sweden, Nbrway, Finland, and Denmark 

peaked somewhat' later than the Germon migration. Many Scandinavian Americans 
still have contact with cousins abroad, and their identity as Swedish or Norwegian 
Affiericons is important both to them and to relatives in their country of origin. As 
^of 1970, 5.2 piercent of the^foreign stock in the United States was Scandinavian, 
'mainly Swedish and Islorwegian (Lonaeus, 1973). As of 1900, 3 million Scandina^^ans 
* hod immigrated to the United States. As with the German migration. 1882 was a 
peak year, with 65,000 Swedes, 30,0(X) Nbrwegions, and 12,000 Danes arriving. As of 
1900, the United States had one-fifth as many Danes os Denmark, one-third os many 
Swedes os Sweden; and one*half as many Norwegians as Norwoy. Two-fifths of the 
population of Minnesota was Scondinavion ot the time (Nelson, 1969); Chisogd and 
* Isanti counties Jn eastern Minnesota are the nrost heavily Swedish regions in the 
^ : United States «;arlss<ftn, 1974). ^ . 

Wnife -the cultures end fanrtily Iifest/les of the Scandinavian countries var^ 
^sornewhat, the longuoge, fanily life^ and political and economic systems of*" 
Denmark. Sweden, ond Norway ore similar. Finland, however, is quite different, 
both culturally and linguistically. Only 8 percent of the Finnish population belongs 
to the Scandinavian linguistic group" (Svalastoga and Carlsson, 1961). The Finnish 
language is related to^ the Finno-Ugric languoges,- which include Hungaricn ond 
Estonian (Siacivio*Mannila, 196?). , Research on Scandinavion Americans usually ^does 
not dcstmguish between the national groins and refers mainly to Nbrwegions, 
Swedes, and Danes. 

THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE NUCLEAR FAMILY 

Neither the German nor the Scandinavian fomtly hos been closely studied in 
the United Stotes. However, studies of German and Scandinavian fomilies in their 
native lands reveal interesting differences between them us well as chonges iri 
family structure which probably parollel changes in German ond Scandrtavion 
Americon families. . * 

" ^amUy Struct jre ond Women*s Status 

Family relationships can be anuiyied from a number of vantage points. Per- 
haps the most important cspect is whether key relationships ore lineal or collateral. 
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Closely reloted tb^this Is the relative status of husbcini^ and wife in the family. 
Americcn familiesy vary enormously in the ways in which ^hey are put together, in 
the roles filled by/fathers, mothers, end children. 



1 



' InNIneol .families, i^e key relationship is that between parent and child, and 
position in the fomlly is determined by oga and sex. This kinn of family structure is 
most qppareht in Japanese, Italian, and Mexican American ^timtlies (Lyman^ 1973; 
Osoko, 1976; Gambino, 1975; Femmlnella and Quadagnio, 1976; Alvirez end EJecn, 
1976). Jn the Japonesel Amerlccn family, the father prwides leadership and 
authority. When he is no longer able to carry out his role as heod of the family, his 
eldest sor^ becomes its leaider (Yanoglsako, 1975). . Although their families were not 
quite so stn^ctured OS Jap^ese Amerlcon families, most olderLjOS well as many 
younger, Anr^erlcans hove gfown up in lineal families, injwhlch pa)jents are expected 
to be models for. their children rather then their pqudls. In faqrillies of Central, 
Southern, end Eastern European backgrounds, the father; was traditionally considered 
to be the source of authority, end the mother was the center of thfe family (Lopata, 
1976; Staples, 1971; Montiel, 1973; Stein, 1973; Kourvet^Hs, 1976). \ 

V ^ - 1 i ^ 

, In contrast to the lineal family, the keyjrelotionship in cojlatl^ral families is 
that between equols. In the Irish Ameticon fcmfiiy, for exatiple, the sibling relation- 
ship/J^ especIally important (|Sreeley,^1972). An cnal^^sls of Irish Anierlccn fiction 
suggests that the Ideal relationship between father aha son is a comraqely one. On 
funoogh fronr: the armed services, for Instance, both Pete in Hamill's novel The Gift 
{f^73) and Timmy in' Gilro/s story *The Subject Was Roses** (1965) find it essential 
to get to know their fathers c^d estcfclish a comradely relationship wIthWhem. Irish 
AmerlcOT women also sdcpetlmes mention the importonce of gaining tneir father's 
approval end the new relationship that develops otter they leave home and are 
successful on their own. / ^ 
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-The women in the lineal family, though often less respected, is n^rtecessarily 
sOf A* the center of the family^ the wife end mother often has a groit deal of 
authority in running the household, managing f^incnces, and md<Ipg \ decisions 
regarding the family. However, as family members become influenced by educa- 
tional, occupational, recreational, end social Institutions outside the family, the 
bosltion of wife and mother becomes one oi less ojthority; she Is no l^dnger as 
qualified to offer guidance' and support. As her children become more Independent ' 
of her through involvement in activities outside the! family^ she feels a need to gain 
jO new sense of status end identity through partlclpotlm In the wider ^society. 
Whereas German and Scendlnovion families were lineal bot^ in their native countries 
end in the Unltetf States, both hove been becoming more collateral, Scendlnavion 
J families more so then Germon. ' It, 

The High Famtlj^ Status of Scendinavton Women ( 

■ Though the father was the head of the family In traditional Scandjnavlen 
families (Pihlblad, 1932), observers pf 19th- ond 20th-century Scendinervien families 
point consistently to the high statusiof women. As Barton explains; ^ \ 

\ 

Feminism in Scendlnervla came about not so much because of the 
oppression and helplessness of women there as from their strength end 
Hie relative freedom end respect they already enjoyed. (1974, p. 37) 
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T In comparing Narwegion ond Itdion families in 1957, Gronseth found thot 
Norwegion children saw their parents as mar.e equal thondtd Italian children (1964)* 
Eliot ond Hillnian (I960) note that in the mid-l9th century, thaug^v Nprwegian 
wonnen were under. their husbond's authority, they had high status* in the family. 
Because targe numbers of women renwined single due to the emigration of men 
(Kalvesten, 1955; Svalastoga, 1954} Janson, 1974), foreigners visiting Norway in the 
19th ond early 20th centuries were quick to note the strength and influence of 
Norwegion wonnen, both single and married; , ; 

The first amor)g women of EurcpeoD nations to secure her "vote" and* * , 
her seat in Parlioment, the recognized authority in all social movements 
directly affecting home life, and the unafraid champion of her 
- undoubted right to have a took in wherever the privileges of her sex pre' 
likely to be endangered, the Nforwegion woman merits some special 
degree of attention* . * . She will\ admit with full-eyed icandour that for 
her the trong towards motherhood and the home is the very essence of 
her being; yet, failing the attalnnrient of those ends, she will nrwke the 
best use of her many occompllshments to shift for herself. 
(Daniels^ 19 II, pp. 39»40) " - / - 

Rodnick notes the high equality of Scandinavian women in^the mid»20th 
century* Men did/iot object to working under the diretrtion of women; at both rural 
and urbon social galheringst men and women participated in the same social groups* 
**^!e never heard rnen*ers of either sex criticize the ability of women to compete 
with men on equal terms" (Rodnick^ 1955, p* 51). Comparing modern Finnish pnd 
Swedish families, Haavio-Monnila notes that Finnish women have the hi^est level 
of educationt Jhe highest labor force participation, and the^highest prjDportion in 
parliament among tlie Scandinavian countries. However,* Finnish families are more 
tradiJiongI than Swedish in the division of household tasks (1969)* "The Swedish 
familyMooks like a happy companionship family" (Haavio-Mannilot 1972, p* 536)* 

While the. status of women has bser* hig!i la Scondinovion fpmilies,. the struc- 
ture of authority ond responsibility in Scandinavian American families has not been 
studied. The emigration of men from Scandinavian countries left 20 percent of 
IScandinavian women single, but it is not clear what long-term effect this imbalance 
h the sex ratio had on the role of women in Scandinavian society* It is quite 
possible that women who immigrated to the United States may have had a 
somewhat more traditional lifestyle than their sisters who remained in Scandinavij* 
* 

The Influence of Traditional Roles on German American Women ' 

Though reseorchers, agree that there has been a rapid change in the Germm 
family toward an egalitarian model (Devereux, 1972; Schelsky. 1954), it is clear 
that German women, both traditionally and currently, have not enjoyed the high 
status of Scandinavicn women. 

The majo*''ty-of Ihe families in Germcr*y is still characterized by a more 
or less intense predominance of the husbond. However, there is a little 
resemblance .to the former authoritarian position occupied by the father 
in the older Bourgeois and patriarchal type of fomily prevailing in the 
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" last centuries* ■ The trend is to on equoHtarion partnership-type of 
'family in which the family life is no longer center^ around the figure 
of the father* (Baumert, I960, p» 203) 

. ' , . ' ■ ■ 

Most 'Germdn immigration occurred at a time when the fother was stiH a 
strong outhority figure in the fomily. As in Gertnony, the German Americon fcmity 
is urYdergoioS change. In the current study of German and Irish Cotholit fomlties in 
the Twin Cities, many German grandmothers recol! the outhority of their fothers, 
whose word was final. Although, os difeuss*ed in the^ next section, German and 
, German Americon fothers hove o strong leadership role in ihe family, their word is 
no longer plways finol^ ond their authority is occompanied by reoson and discussion. 

Tasks, however, probably^ continue to be divided with the wife ond mother, 
who Is responsible for tbe home^ laundry, ond cooking* While the German American 
woman is no longer r^tricted to "Kinder, Kirche, und Ktjche," the kitchen h still on 
importoit domain for many German Americon women, and the role of coqk is 
central to their identity* The extent to which the kitchen was the olmost exclusive 
'domain of women is revealed by German American grondmothers' responses ifi the 
"above-mentioned study* To o question about what kind of od^ice -parents gave 
regording married life, more than one German grondnwther responded thot her 
mother odvised her to olwoys hove dinner cooking when, her husband cume home 
irom work. If she should happen to come home late, she s^ould put on o covered 
pat of .water ta boil so that it would look os though she were cooking. Hod men 
participated ot all in the offoirs of the kitchen^ they could not hove been so eosily 
fooled* , . . . 

, While the kitchen ond household may not be os centrol in Germon American 
Women^s lives, cookitig probobly is still more important to them thon |o women of 
many other ethnic backgrounds. When our German family moved from Milwaukee 
to a non-Germon neighborhood in Minneapolis in the late !950's, we immediately 
noticed the little, time and attention mothers gove to preparing meals* ' 

^ . 

Though research findings on contemporary families are not ovoiloble, other 
example from my own ond other Germon American fomilies also show striking 
similarity to observers' accounts of 19th-century German families* An Engltsh 
observer at the turn of the century noted that German housewives of means 
supervised their servants so closely thot the German rrxoids could not compare with 
English ones in self-rellonce ond inltiotive* '*They mostly expect to be told from 
hour to hour what to do, ond very often to lend a hand to the ladies of the 
household rather thon to do the things for themselv^'* (Sidgwick, 1908, p. 133). 
This pattern of working along with help, was followed by my Germon Americon 
mother, who olmost always worked right olong with her cleaning lady and pointed 
the trim while the hired painter did ceilings and walls. - 

At, the turn of<the century in Germany, this Englishwcman also observed the 
German housewife's attention to detoils* "Every housewife has dainty little hot<jers 
for the hondles of soucepans when they ore hot. You see them, all different shapes 
and sizes" (Sidgwick, 1908, p* 133)* Such ottention to patholders would hardly 
surprise a fourth-generation Germon .American who learned to walk by being 
enticed to fetch brightly colored hotpodte in the shapes of pigs and co\ys ond 
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boopeH. Such meticuious housekeeping would also not surprise an Anglo-Protestant 
friend, married to a German American, who has commented on feeling uneo$y 
"tt+ienever her in-taws come to visit because her housekeeping is not as careful as 
theirs. Like the turn*of-the-centur/ observer, she has other wa/s she prefers to' 
spend her time. - - 



SCKIALIZATION OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION " ^ 

Patterrw end variations irt the socialization of children in Gernnan and Scandi- 
navian families ore reioted to the overalt roles of par'ent5» Studies of German end 
Scondinovion American families as weill as of mcin/ other ethnic families are r^' /e. 
However, Andrew Greeley*s comparisons of ethnic groups^ indicates that the 
socialization patterns discussed here aje at ieost to seme extent characteristic of 
(^rrnon qrkl Scondinovion American famiUe^^ ^ 

Reason and Reserve: The Sccndinavion Mother cs Disciplinarian 

Studies comparing tho socializaiion of children iffiiforml/ show that Scandi- -\ 
novion children and teenagers ere not cs cto.^el/ contraljed by their parents as 
Germoci ycjng people. The big differences in socializotibn in the .two cultural 
traditions ore a greater emphasis on reason In Scandinovian than in German 
families, nonacceptance of anger on the part af parents or children, especiall/ in , 
Norway, and the relative role of each parent in discipline and^ childrearing. 
Observers uruformi/ agree tliat the nrother is much more important in discipline 
ond chiildrearing in Scandinavion countries, whereas the father pla/s a central role 
in Germon families. ' - 

■ In line with thpir higher status in the family, Scandinovian mothers discipline 
their child^-en while fathers are an the periphery. In a comparison of Norwegian ^ 
and Italian \iimilies, for example,^ltalian boys saw the mother as a buffer between 
fother and son, whereas Norwegians saw^h^r as the disciplinarian and norm setter 
(Gronseth, Rodhicic (1965) aiso found thai Norwegiar* fathers considered 

bringing up' children to be the- mother^s job, \vith the father bocking up her " 



Norwegian children ore tauglit to guide their conduct more by objective rules 
than by personal authority (Gronseth, 1964). In comparisons of ethnic groups m the 
United States, ..Greeley ti972) also found Scandinavians to be among the lowest ^ 
groups in authoritorianism. Consistency in disciplining children is ensured by the 
refusal to occept anger. Norwegian parents feel that children should not be 
physically punished, but what is wrong should be explained. Calmness and reason 
are centra! to chiidrearing. 

if 0 child does something bad, the mother should not hit it, but remain 
calm and explain what is wrong. . .... I th^nk it is bad for parents to lose 

it*<eir tempers. (Rodnick, 1955, p. 29) 

in'accord with this emphasis on reason rather than obedience is Greele/s finding 
that Scandinavian Americons were lowest of ^he white ethnic groups studied in 
emphasizing the importance of obedignce from children.- 
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Although Norwegian children are gentiy corrected and scolded, they ore 
seldom praised. 

You mustrft give o child too mach prdse or it will fafecome conceited. I 
am absolutely convinced that it is better to criticize a child than to 
praise It too^much. By criticism you help to change its behavior. When 
you praise Too much, the child assumes it doesn't need to change in any 
way. (Rodhick, 1955, p. 29) 

This couses a 6ertain shyness in young" children, some anxiety os they become 
adolescents (Rodhick, 1955), and self -depreciation in adulthood* Greeley (1972) 
found Scondinovicri Americons highest in self-d^eciotion of white ethnic groups. 

The Scandinavian emphasis on reason / other than 'jbediehce contributes to the 
independef)ce that roseorchers and observers have ncticed in Scondinovions and 
Scondinqvion Americans. Greeley (1972) found that Scondirtovion Americons higlhly 
value self-reliance and Independence* As children grow older, they porticipote 
more in family discussions and decisions and become more free to determine their 
own activities ond'future. In a study rnmporing adolescents in Denmark and 
United Stotes, Kandel ond Lesser found thot Americon parents most frequently trad 
on, authoritarian pottern of decisionmaking, whereas Danish fomilies hod o more 
.democratic model. Perhops becouse Scandinavian parents do so much exploining 
throughout childhood, Danish porents hod far fewer rules f<Sr adolescents than SBd 
AmeriCOT porents (Kdodel and Lesser, 1965^.^ As a consequence, Danish cKlolescents 
felt much more independent; they felt thot their parents treated them like adults . 
ond gave them sufficient freedom (Kandel ond LeSser, 1972). » 

Joint Poreriting; SupporJ, Affection, and Control in the Germon Family 

Authoritorianism, or the tendency, for parents to make rules without full 
discussion and input from their children, fs relottve. While American porents ore 
generolly more authoritarian thon Donish parents, they ore less so thon. Germon 
parents. Ccmparing GG'rnon end AmerlcGn children, Deverau"x notesj "Cleoriy 
Germon children at the oge of eleven or twelve ore subjected to o great deal more 
affection ond control by their parents thon ore their American p^rs" (1972^ pp. 99- , 
I2ft). In another comporison.of the two families, Becker remarks: 

Facing it boldly, I om prepared to say that Genmon family life seems to 
me a kind in which parents have more control of childrent through 
persuosion as well os command, thon oppeors in the United States today. 
(V>5\,p. 18) 

Parolleling thtjse findings, Greeley's comparisons of white ethnic groups show 
German Catholics and Germari Protestants to be the two groups h!ghest in 
emphasizing obedience from children (1972).,. 

The German father's outhority is rtot nearly as strorSg os it used to be due to 
the increasing porticipoHon of women In the work force during and after V^orld 
War II (Lupri, 1969; Taylor^ 1969} Boumert, I960). Howev^er^ German parents 
continue to. have greater control over their children than Amiericcrt porents, 
perhaps largely becouse both parents ore octive in the chtldreoring process. 
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In the anKi of parental rate differentiation, our data showed the German 
father to be pJa/ing a significant!/ more active role In the childreartng 
process lhan his American counterpart, andespeclall/ so In the realm of 
discipline* (E5evereux, 1972, pi 100) 

Rainwater"(I962) i>otes that German men are generall/ more intensely involved 
with tijeir families than Amerlcc»> men and do not have the tendency to temper this 
involvement that Americon-men exhibit* * \ 



Andrew Greele/s comparison of German and Irish Catholics reyeals similar 
patterns In Germ<?n American families* German Catholic faoirlies tend to be more, 
^authoritarian and to give their children less independence than Irish Catholic 
fcmiities* At the same time, German Catholic children receive^^more affection and 
support from their fathers, whereos In the Irish Catholic famil/^.the mother Is the 
main source o^ affection as well^ as social 5'Jpport and encouragement for 
ochievement (Grfeeley, 1974)* Thwjgh dato frorn the stud/ of German ond Irish 
Cothollc women In the Twin Cities hove not yet been onol/zed, the interviewers* 
comments para)lei„Greele/'s findings. Several Interviewers noted that Germon 
fathers seem to have a very Important t ole in the family, whereas Irish fathers 
more often seem on the periphery* ^ \ 

^ . While in the Scandinavian family one^^pSre^ the mother, tends to Be the 
disciplinarian, the Qermon child tends to^hove two disciplinarians, mother "^ond 
fothe^i In contrast to the emphasis on exptcnotion and a calm re$por\se to mis* 
behovior-Jn^the Scondlnovion family, the German family has traditional 1)^ placed 
less emphlwis m rea5C»iir>g and, though not cdvocotlng anger, has not inhibited its 
expressio^i. As q later discussion of the expended fcnily will show, both 
Scandinavian and German cultures emphasi^^e indepeiidence fbr adults. The greater 
Scandinavia*^ constraints on emotional expression and emphasis on reason result in a 
more independent charocter for Scandinavian adolescents and adults* 

CHARACTERISTfCSOFGERMAN AMERICAN., AND SCANDINAVIAN AMERICANS 

— 4 ■ « 

A visitor to a Store Hke Minne^so^a^ which has o'^a^ge number of bon? 
Scondlnovions and Germans, would have a horci i\me dlstloguishlng between them, 
especio!!/ at first^gionce. Independence, hard work^ straightforward honest);^ and 
seJMelionce hove been emphasized Irr both cuifural groups. German and 
Scandinavian nf^ightcrhoods ore nut as stob'e as Pciish and Eoitern Eur<^an 
npighborhoods* Clermons and Scandinavians ^are not as oijtgoing and witty as the 
■ Irish; both tend to be somewhat referved, rather unlikely to tdke up o conversation 
with 0 stronger* their families ore not as closely knit 05 Jewish, ItoMon, and Polish 
famifies. Reserved," hardworking. Independent, they do not seem particularly 
exciting or mtriguit^g. A Germtin getting to know a Scandinavian ora Scandinaviana 
Germoi; however* may notice most peculiar behovior, completely unaware that the 
beiiovior is not ot oil peculiar, but common to millior\s vith the same ethnic 
bockos'ound* ^ - . 

The G erm an Joy of Work 

+ * ^ 

How often hove my friends of Scandinavion background commented, "You 
either work oil the time or yoy entertoin o^id don't worki You dbn't seem to do both 
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at the Mme time." As ony good German Americon realizes, "Work is work ond play 
is ploy." Ask o German American grondmother whot importont things she learned 
fram her parents, ond omong them you're likely to find, "You Bon't mix work ond 
ploy; yau get your work done first and then ploy." As DuBois ond Schweppe (1936) 
exploin, the Germon ideol' of thfe worthwhile life includes being obie to enjoy mony 
different kinds of things, to ploy hard and joyously, to work hord ond live thriftily. 

Rippley (1970, p. 228) has noted the mony German pra^/erbs related to the 
theme of work: ^ 

Die Arbeit macht das Leben suss. 
Work nriakes life sweet. 

Sich regen bringt Segen. 
:To get o move on brings blessi.igs. 

Ohne Fleiss, kein Preis. 

Wrthout industriousness, there is no reward. 

Erst die Last, dann die Rast. 
FJrst the burden, then-o rest. 

O'Connor (1968) notes the persistence of ihe Germans, o persistence surely 
passed on in our fomily by o moternol grondmother whose fovorite saying was 
"Con't meons~^rm too lazy." Creele/s research shows German Cotholics to be 
highest of oil v/hite ethnic groups in emphasizing the intrinsic aspects of labor such 
as opportunity to use skills, interesting work, freedom on the job, ond obiiity to 
help others (Greeley, 1972).. 

Scandioavian and German Cammunicotio n 

■ Both Germans and Scondinovians rart< low ih veVbal communication. 
Listening is importoni to both groups^ and both tolerote silence. 

Ciemncfii folk wisdom is expressed in the following proverb: * 

Viel bedenke, wenig soge; 
Deintf Noth nicht jadem Klogei 
More viel, thu nichts Antworten; 
Sei Behutsani oiler Orfen; 
Dich in jedes Kreuz woht sc!»icke; 
So mochest du ein Meisterstucke. 

Think much, say little; 

Don't complajcyjf thy tiMuble to everyone; 

Hear much, give little answer; 

Be on thy guard everywhere; 

In every 'difficulty carry thyself discreetly; 

Sa mt<<est thou o masterpiece. (Howitt, I8^f2, p. 63) ' 

This old Germon proverb bears o remorkoble similority to the odvictB a German 
fother in St. Poul gove his san when he storied working: "I told him to listen ond to 
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wotch corefully whot others were doing, not to tolk too much, not to be o wise guy 
or show off," 



^ Like the Germans, the Scondmovions tend to ploce little emphosis on tolk. 
Rodnidc (1 955) notes that Norwegian culture does not encouroge orticulotlon or the 
free flow of ideos* Norwegion adolescents do not speok up in closs (Rodnick, 1955), 
and odults ore reluctont to ask questions ot public lectures (Bitot, 1953). The some 
hesitotion to ask questions ond moke comments is common in the Scondinovion 
breas of Minnesota; people from other parts of the country who go to Moorheod 
Stote University to teoch have found it difficult to stimulate closs discussion. 

Scondinovion Independence 

V^e Scondinovion reluctance to speok up is accompanied by o reserve thot 
moy toke even o quiet .Germon by surprise* Scondinovions ore perhops the most 
independent of Americon culturol groups, privote ond reluctant to ask for help, or 
even ta offer it without being osked. Independence ond o love of freedom were 
included os Scondinovion troits both in the United.Stotes ond abroad (Skordol, 
I974X EmoticM^or Identificotion with other people Is not a cho'rocteristic of 
Scohdinovioo culture (Rodnick, 1955). At o recent workshop on sociology of aging 
in Fergus Foils and Moorhegd, the local ministers and employees in ogenqies ond 
centers for older Minnesotans commented thot it wos difficult ta serve the oging in 
£ural oreofi of Minnesota because older Scondhovions did not express their needs 
ond wonts* 



Rodnick notes thot in Norwoy, young people do pot often seek guidonce from 
porents or teochers, but rother osk the odvice of older ffiends or on odult^ who is 
not in 0 position of authority. Workers likewise ore more likely to accept the 
suggestion!! of immediate supervisors, who ore not in a position to dtschorge or 
reprimond them, than of those higher. up. Describing the logging comps in 
MiTlnfesoto in the lote 19th and eorly 20th centuries, Ryon ' comments on thi? 
independence and pride of workmonship of the lumberjacks, who were mostly 
Scondinovion immigronts! 



■ ne some independence thot chorocterizes Scondinovions olso influences 
intergenerotiona; ond kinship relationships of Scondinovions both in Eufll|)e end rn 
the United Stotes. In Older People in Three Industriol Societies^ Shar»os ond 
Townse^td ( I ?68> conclude thot older people in Denmork live more inoependently of 
their children thon do those in Englond or the United Stotes. The number of 
porents living with their children as weH os the frequency of help exchonged mvqs , 
lower for Denmo?k thon for the other two countries. 

This some independence of the generotions is olso found in Swsden ond 
Norwoy. Norwegion forms, for exomple, ore thought of as the home of one nucleor 



Supervision in the (umber comps was voreivWy kept ct o minimum, as 
workers resented too much supervision, b'och mon hod his job to do ond 
took great pride Jn doing it well without o foremen stonding over him. 
<l975,p,44) " ^ 
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family, ond grond^rents stiti living on the form cohstitute o problem since they 
hove no cleor role in the fomily. 

If the surviving grondporent is living with the family, his presence Is 
thought of PS strictly temporory ond unimportant^ since he mu <;oon die. 
On the forHi, the nucleus of porents and unmarried children Is thus the 
functioning family. . . . Where the porents ore still strong and active, 
the morried son must seefjc temporory employment outside and live In o. 
seporote household, preferd)ly ot^some other" place* The form^Is 
thought of OS the home of one nuclear fomlly. (Eliot ond Hlllman, I960, 
p. 89) 

Studies compering the oged in Induslriol countries of Western Europe show 
Sweden*s aged to be the most Isolated of oH, for they receive the leost number of 
visits from children and friends (Fardmound, l973>* 

. * . the Isolation of the aged Swede seems somehow to be In keeping 
with the spirit of on almost totalitarian Independence that charac- 
terizes the Swedish people* (Bozzetti, 1977) 

This grriter independence of kin is also apporent in the 1967 National Opinion 
Research, Center (NORC) study of urban neighborhoods,, which found that fewer 
Scandlnovion Americans visit parents, siblings, and In-laws weekly than any other- 
ethnic group. Scandlnovion Americans weje also one of the ethnic groups with the 
lowest percentoge {\k percent^ of .espondents living in the some neighborhood os 
parents (Greeley, 1971). Only German Americans lived in the sonje nelgh'borhood as 
Wn less frequently than did the Scondlnovlons* German Americans, while not quite 
as independent as^the Scondinovions, tend to be more independent then most 
groups* While 79 percent of Italian Americans^ 65 percent of Polish Americans, and 
6\ fttrcent of French Americans reported visiting porentsnveekly in the NQRC 
sample, 48 percent of the German Catholics and kk percent of the German. 
Protestants visited porents weekly* Gernrxin Protestonts, then, ranked alnx)St cs 
low q5 Scandinavians, 39 percent of whom visited porents weekly (Greeley, 197 1>* 

A comporlson of data on the number of porents living with children c^d the 
fr^uency of visItSnn in Scondinovion countries, and Gerryiany also shows similar 
figures. A survey of persons 65 yeors of age and over in West Germany In 1958 
st'tovi'ed that 30 percent were livlpg with children (Boumftrt, 1960), and data 
collected in Denmark in 15^62 showed that 27 percent of Danish older people lived 
with their children (Shonas and Townsend, 19^8)* A bomparlson of studies of 
inter generational visiting potterns of Swedes and Germans also reveals similarities: 
59 percent of Swedes over '67 sow o child weekly in a;^te-l95P'i study (Carlsson, 
1961)^ while 55 percent of German respondents saw o child weekly In o 1958 study 
(Boumert, I960X ^ 

^ ~ ■ Ne;ygrtheless, observers dp not comment on the indefjendenceof the genera- 
ttoTiS ip the German family" as they do for the Scondinovian family. As shown In the 
next section, bsCttIf Scandinavian and German Americans portlclpote fairly, 
extensively in activitl^ outside the family, and this balance in. activities internal 
and external to the family may account for the relatively similar frequency of 
Intergenerational visiting. 

. f 



Whot Is portlcularly important but has been studied much less is the help 
exchmged between kin. The cross^-notlonol study of older' people In Denmark, 
England, and the United States shoW striking differences between Denmark and 
the Untied States in help exfchonged between the generations. Over twice as many 
Amerlcons as Dones gave help to children; about four times as many Americans as 
Danes gave help to grandchildren; and almost six times as many American as 
Danish children gave occosionol gifts of- money to their porents (Shanos and 
Towiteend, 1968). The lack of obligations between nuclear families is also apporent 
in Norway: ^ . ■ . 

■ / ■ 

The special relations with kinfolk do not extend into thefeconomic 
sphere; ^ere Is no potterned lending of equipment or help, not even 
betwefiabrothers. (Eliot and Hillm^, 1960, pp. 89-^90) 

White studies have not compared the potterns of help exchanged between kin in 
various ethnic groups, a Minnesota Swede once commented on how difficult it was 
for her^ sister to get used to lending tools to her iA-laws after her marriage to q 
Polish Amerlcon. " * 

, While nuclear units are expected to be independent of one another in German 
fomlHes, they probably exchange a great deal more services and goods thon do 
Scondinovtan families. A German father in St. Paul, for example, commented, *'l 
told my sons wtjen they got nrwrried not to bring their problems home; I had enough 
of my own.'* However, this father, a talented craftsmon, spent mony hours helping 
his sons repair and remodel their homes. Bdumert U96Q) notes that aged parents in 
coftf emporary 'Germon families play an esserttial role in fomEHes that are trying for^ 
higher socidt status. Grandmothers often run the household and txire for chndr^n so 
that the mother can seek gainful employment. \ 

In both Scandinavion German families, ^he generations are expected to 
make decisionsjndependently oFone another. The visiting panerns of kin suggest 
the" lineal structure of Scandinavian and German American families; in both groups 
in the NORC study of urbon neighborhoods, nrK>re respondents visited porents thon 
siblings weekly. The gerieratlons are probobly somewhot closer in^Garman 
Americon than in Scandinovian American families due to somewhat more frequent 
contact and the probobility that German American kin depend on one onother for 
help to a greater e>iteht than Scan'dinayian American kin. 

FORMAL AND INFORMAL RELATIONSHIPS OUTSIDE THE FAMILY 

- ■t ' * 
Family members porticipate In the wIdeiLSOciety within the context of the 
fomlly. In some cultures, for exomple, famiHes are more closea; family members 
relate mainly to people within the family and do not depend on people or organi- 
zations outside the family for close social and emotional relationships, fn other - 
cultures,, families ar^ more open; fomily-members porticipate extensively in organi- 
zations ond friendships outside the^family and depend on them for social ond ^mo- 
tional support. 

The porticipatlon. of -family members in friendships and activities put side the 
family is related to family structure. People from cultures in which relationships 



tend to l» collotero) or Hnea), but in which nuclfto^^ units ore* relotively in- 
^ dependent, tend to participate ^r^ extensively in friendships end ^Ktivities out- 
side the f<mily than do people who come frwri cul.tures irilwhich family relatiOT- 
ships.ore lineal and nuclear fomities ore highly interdependent^ 

The Interdependent Lineal Fomily 

Those from cultures in which the fomily is Hneol and relotionships between 
por^tS/dnd "their odult children o^ close, Itolibnjand Polish Americans, for ex- 
omple,'tend tp hove fewer friends, to volue friends le^s^thwi kin, and Jo belong" to 
fewer orgOTizfptions. Rfchord Ganbino (1975) explgins thot ItoliOTS cbpose friends 
/with great coVe-ond thot they ore odmitted jnto fomily re lotiOT ships as peer 
^ ' intimotes oqd godparents. These relotionships, however, ore never COTS^dered equol 
to blood relationaM^s* Writing of tjje descendOTts of Southern and Eostern 
European immigrants, Michael Novd< similorly comments: . r 

Ethnics spend most of their hours of free time with their fonriilies. 
Many visit their parents at least once o week. Ahiiost olwoys, relotives 
ore best friends*- Their "greatest celebrotiOTS <3re fomily get togethers* 
(1971, pp. 26-27)" ^ " 

In describing his Polish American fomily OTd\^eighborh6od, Wiroebel (1973) ^ 
olso notes thot his fomily did not entertoin often jgM when itQidj^gyests j/ftre 
usuolly relotives* The 1967 NORC study of urban nemht^rhoods corroborotes these 
observotions; obout two-thirds of ItoliOT and Polish A(nerlcans belcHiged to ho 
. organizatiOTS (Greeley, 1971-)* . 

^ The Cotloterol Fomily , ^ ' 

In COTtrast to Polish and UaWan AmericOTS, the collotero! fomiiy structure of 
Irish AmertCOTS is more open. In Greele/s study of white ethnic groups, the Irish 
hod the highest percentoge of people ronking high cn the socioHzing scole^^nd the 
highest *percent<^a meeting new people of Cdtholic ethnic groups* Whereas %fe 
ideal ItalicHi reloticHiship is o lineal ane of cdrflpt^mentary resporfs1b{lttt€S~bwtW€en 
parent and child, the^ideol Irish relotlonship is <^ egoHtorion ane on friendship 
based on congeniolity and commOT interests* Greeley notes the intense^oyolty of* 
the Irish American to friends; "Of course you stand by, a friend, no matter v*'hat he 
does, and the IrishmcHi is astonished wKen other ethnic groups seem tp disc^ree" 
(Grfeeley, 1972, p* 116)* Friendship does'not reploce kinship for Irish ^AmericOTS, 
but kin ore evoluoted by how they act as friends* A centrol theme in Irish 
Americon- novels is the efforts of fother and son to estdjiish o comr<KJely 
relationship and their delight ot doing so, pr their sense, of loss ot having foiled 
' (Homill, l973;Gilroy, I965j Forrell, 1972; 0'|sleill,*l974; O'Connor, 1961)* 

The Open LineijI Fomily 

As mentidhed d^ove, ScOTdino^iOT ond Germm AmeriCOT fomilies tend to be 
linjtil in structure, but nuclear units ore expected to be relotively independent, 
more so for Scandinovion than for GermcHi fomilt^es. As o result, boT5 ScohdinovicHi 
ond GermOT fomiiies tend tc be more, open thon itollOT and PoVtsh families, and 
Germon and SccHidinovion ArnericcHis widely participate^ in formol orgpnizotions and. 
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friendships outside the foojily. A closer look, however,. reyeol§.„Xa5cinoting 
differences between tijem. Germon Americons probably tend to be nxire home 
centered, ond the^ocus offtheir involvement outside the fomily is friendship, 
Scondinovjon Aniertcons, on the other hond, ore much more involved in orgonizo- 
tions. Greeley*s comparisons of white ethnic groups show Scondinovion Americans 
to have the highest percentoge of respondents belonging to orjgonizotions. Not 
surprisfrt^iy, the study olso showed that o high percentoge of Scondinovjons meet 
new people (Greeley, 1971^ ? 

The hi^ percentage of Scondinovions^elonging to orgonizotions has also been 
noted in other countries: 

The Swedish specking people in Helsinki belong more of^en to orgoni- 
zotions than the Finnish spedking. (Hoovio^Moonilo, 1?67, p. 576) 

Although Finland is o Scondinovion country, as noted eorlier, the Finnish peopfe 
hove 0 different culturol background than Norwegions, Danes, opd Swedes. 

Greeley's comparisons of the paliticdl participation of white ethnic groups 
fllustrotes the high Scondinovion involvement in community octiyities most dro- 
maticolly. With region and »ciol closs held cons^ont, "Scondinovion Americans 
porticrjkoted in'politicol campaigns ond (rontocted Government represent otives 
outsidewhe locol community for mare frequently thon did Germon Americons. In 
memberstyp in civic ond community orgonizotions, Scondinovidns were oheod of oU 
other ethnic groups, including Irish CothoMcs (Greeley, 197^). . \ - 

' i ^ . ' — ' 

In spite of their high level of organizotionol membership, however, Scandi- 
novi'ans rote themsel^^es lower on sociobility than r\iembers, of ony bthpr white 
ethnic group. This cduld be expected, given observer's accounts of Scondinovion 
reserve. Rodnick .estlmotes that 9Q percent of his ocquointonces ir Norwoy were 
shy: ' ^ , ' : ■ 

Although they fend to be emotionally honest in interpersonal relotion^ 
ships, it is our^ impression thot most Norweigions feel restroined by 
those oround them. Few ever seem reloxed except when omong inti- 

mote friends or, pe hops, close relatives, ((955, p. 1) 

■ ^ *i 

In contrast to ilescriptions of the ^'jcndinovion fomily, those of the German 
family note the emp^iosis on infonnoi sociol relotionsnipi ond the lock of portici- 
potion in orgonizotions: 

In the United Stotes, the wife's self-assertiveness ond role in the outside 
world is perhaps more formoMzed in her porticipoflon in voluntary 
ossocrptions, wiile in Germony, it seems to haVe more to do w th 
informol frienflfchip relotions ond intellectuol interests. (Roinwoter, 
l%2,p. 16) ! . , 

f - ■ 

A cross-notiondl, study of. retired schoolteachers ond steelworkers in the 

United Stotes, Germany, AusMo, Polond, Itoly, bnd the Netherlonds found retired 

Germon men to be secopd highest in the role of friend, second only to retired men 
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in |he United States (Hovighurst, 1970). In her study of widowhood, Lopata (1973) 
also noted the Importance of friendship to Germc^ widows In Chicago. 

The emphasis on Informal friendshipSt In contrast to participation In organi- 
zations, is related to the home-centered lifestyle noted by many observers of 
German family life. In the 1960% Scheuch found that most Germons spent leisure 
time inside the home, either pursuing solitary activities or Interacting with fomily 
, members. "Outside activities are much rarer^ and they too are predominantly 
fiamitlal In character'* (Scheuch, 1960^ p. 40). Both Rainwater's study of men In 
Gerh^bny ohd Greeley*s comparisons of white ethnic groups reveal that German 
ment especially German Catholic men^ tend to be highly Involved with their 
families: 

As for overall differences between German and American men In the 
family area. It seems from these data that the Crerman men reflect o 
^ more emotional involvem&it with their families at all levels; they seem 
nore demanding df their wives and of their children; they seem to want 
more Intense otfochments among homily members. (Rainwater, 1962, p. 

■. . „ , ■ ■ ' 

Since parents and children ore expected to be Independent^ though available 
for help when needed^ German men an^ women are able to engage in friendships 
outside the family to a greofer extent than Polish end Itallon American^t whose 
close ottentlop to extended family memberst and especially to Intergenerational 
felatIonshI(^,/is required. The German nuclear fomllyt however, is home centered^ 
to a greater extent thai^ the ScansJInovIan or Irish family. Informal friendships fit 
in more easlJ^ with the German family, since they can more readily be coordinated 
with and inqjoded within the family than can participation in formal organizations* 

, The Ideal Itolloi relationship is that of compIe^Tientary responsibii.Jy between 
parent and childt a lineal relationship that contlnuesSnto adulthood. The ideol Irish 
relationship Is a collateral one of friendship beted on common/lnterests and 
offHiatlons. The Ideal German relationships is a |>4rsonai one of commitment to 
indlvlcfuols, 0 friendship characterized by mutual heb. It is often l/neol within the 
fomily^^but collateral in outside friendships. The Jdeal Scandinavian relationship Is 
one wtwre Indlvlduais participate In comman goals land octlvltiept often far the 
good of the ccmmunitVt but remain independent of ot« onother* 

Women and Work 

While data collected at the National Opinfon Research Center show that 
ethnic background ^rrelates strongly with occupational choice for men^ this rela* 
tlonship for women remains unknown. 

i 

The Importance of employment for women was emphosized in tjje 
Scondlnovlan countries much earlier thcyi in Gerftiany. As early as the 1860*s in 
Sweden^ Fredrlko Bremer fought for the jiberotlon of women with the motto^ "Work 
!is the essence of Hfej work Is the bles^ng of life*' (Larsen, 1913, p. 14). ,To free the 
latent talents/ o' Swedish women and to eose the burden of the nation's 
breadwinners^ the Kredrlkc Bremer League was organized In 1884^ 19 years after 
hpr deatht and^ not surprisingly^ 2 years after the Mgh point of Scondinovian 
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immigratiocLW the United ^afes, which included a disproportionate o^mber of 
men. To encouroge women!s ISitiy into labor force in ^ the 1960% the 
Governnrient revised the tox structure so that a two-mcome family would not be 
penalized, created a social insurance plan that covers both fathers and mothers who 
wish to 5ta/ home, and made.femole unemployment os important a problem as male 
unemployment (Herman, 197A)* 

Descriptions of the status of the West German women <ire generally not os 
favorable. Merkl notes that the lack, of nurseri^ and kindergartens in West 
Germany mokes it difficult for married women to acquire training that would 
quoltfy them for better emplj^yment. However, while benefits ore better for 
women In Sweden, women In both countries tend to drift Into the lower status jobs; 
sales, clerical, secretarial, or factory work (Herman, p. 77; Merkl, p. 68). 

Variations In. ethnic women^s potterns of portlclpotion In work hove not been 
extensively studied. However, data from a recent survey of ^irls In Catholic high 
.schools In the Archdiocese of St. Paul included questions on mothers^ occMpation 
end ethnic* bockgrounds. ^The scvnple included 889 German, 633 Irish* and 271 
ScandlnavlOT mothers. Less than !0 percejit of mothers in any of these ethnic 
groups were in professlonol occupotlons. Of |th«e professional mothers, mbst were 
registered nurses and teachers. Chi-square tests showed that there were no signifi- 
cant differences between Irish ond German Won)en, between Irish and Scandinavian 
women, and between Scandlnavlon and German women In the number engaged tn 
professiofKil occupations. 

Comporlsons of the number of women working and of the number of women 
working In lower^level positions, showed no slgnlficont differences between ^the 
German and the Scandinavian women. However, there were significant differences 
between the Germon and the Irish as well rs between the Scondtnovion and the 
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Irish* Sign jff loan t(y fewer Irish women workedt and of those who did workt.fewer 
worked In unskilled positions (see diagram on next page)* 

A higher percentage of Germbn <Mid'^onairTavh3n women worked in the fol- 
lowing lower-level positions: soles clerkt woltress^ clerical worker^ switchboard 
operotoTt nurse^s .oidCt dietary otdet teocher^s oidet and foctory worker* Irish wo- 
nieh more frequentjy worked in Intermediate-level positions such as secretory^ 
dleticlant writer^ and manager* While the high percentage^ of ScondiriavIcFi and 
Germpn American women in unskilled occupations porollels women's occupational 
porticlpotlon In Scondlnovla and Germonyt It should be noted that the findings 
regarding ScqrKlInovian fnothers of Catholic high school girls may not 1^ typical of 
SoDndinavion mothers In^enerol^ since few Scandinavians ore Catholic* 

THE IMPUCATIONS OF CULTURAL DIVERSITYFOR ^OCIAL ISSUtS 

Becouse of the highly varied family structures and cultural values of Ameri- 
can people» the ways in which they pqrtlclpote in educatiOHt employmentt health 
core systems^ and r>eighborhood$ differ* That women hove been influenced by 
emphasis on equal educatlorxil and occupotlonot opportunities cannot be doubted^ 
yet one would expect lhat on Italian or German wom.an would be Influenced in quite 
different ways thm a Scandinavian or Irish woman* Moreover^ the impact of any 
changes in the woman herself on other family members such as parents^ parents*in- 
lpW| or husband would vary depending on cultural background* 

Chonges In Womeri^s Roles ond Identities 

There is no doubt that fomlly life Is qyite different for nxiny middle-aged 
women tfwn it was for their mothers^ and young women may find their lives chang- 
ing even more* A number. of f<»rces have contributed to these changest and perhaps 
the most important Is the tremendoi^ expansion of the economy that began with 
World War II* Because of this expar>sIont many men who gre^A^ up during the 
Depression were able to advcnce quite rapidly In their occupations (Elderi^^ 1974^ 
|975)* Individuals who ore tkw try thdr Ws ' j 

, * , belong to the smcili cohorts born In the Great Depression yeors^ 
persons who finished their education and entered adulthood In an era of 
■economic exponsloa Because they were relatively few in numbert and 
because they foced a*society in which career opportunities were 
plentiful^ their work careers were accelerated**** (Neugorten and 
Hogestodt I976tp*45) 

With occupational mobility went geographical mobilityt often from one State 
to onothert but perhaps just as Importontt to a new comnrujnity in the suburt>s* Ten 
miles nrKjy not seem like much^ hut It is enough to take one away from fomilyt 
frie ndst ch urchy and r>ei^borhood* It is sttll possible to keep in touchy but not 
^ery day or ercrnevery-week* — HnmA_u/rtg hnund ^^qi" to mean something 
different* Women In middle age today ore'not as confined to the home os'weTie 
their motherst and many Irish and German women in the current sivdy of three- 
generation families remark that they ore glad they did, not hove to work as hard as 
.their mothers* Loss in family and neighborhood cohesiveness^ howevert mode the 



home o place where one was olooe, and man/ middle^iged women began to devote 
inore time to work^ community organizations, or social events. It would be 
Intetesting to compare distance from close relatives with the amount af time 
women spend in activities away from home to see whether there is a positive 
\ cbrreldttonr^ — ^ - ~ — - — ^ — „ 

For many women Jodayt home Is not the center it used to be, not only because 
relatives and longtime neighbors nr>oy not be close by, but also because of children's 
outside odtivities. Practicing and competing in sports have become central in many 
young womerfs lives, and it is virtually Impo;:sible for nr>ony mothers to arrange a 
family supper together. An old-fashioned question In the three-generation study of 
Irish and German fjpmilies, '*How often is your father away at supper time," 
frequently got a modem answer from high school girls: "Our family doesrft eat 
together because our schedules ore oil different." 



It is not surprisingt then, for mothers to, \o6k for work, volunteer octlvltiesj^ 
and social activities out^de the home, not just for odded incomet but for odded 
meorting and contact with otha-s. Once outside ^he bonrte testing and discovering 
their obilitiest women will naturally become interested in meaningful onct rewarding 
'jobs and careers and tune into the women's movement's demand for equality. 
Howevert for the woman vA\ose life remains primorily family centered in close 
proximity to relatives and in q neighborhood with longtime friends, the women's 
nrK)vement may hove little significance becouse the meaning of her life is rooted in 
the Fiomet and she hos r>o need for equal occupational opportunities. Asking her 
husband to help with housework is also not relevant because that is her work; he is 
doing hts outside the home. 

t' 

Ethnic Voriations in the Impact of Change on Women's Roles ond Identities 

Since women start with Afferent identities depending on their cultural back- 
grounds, changes in the society will probably affect them differently. The prob- 
lems that arise with change need to be documented and studied. One might guess 
that women who ccme from cultural backgrounds in which the family is more open, 
for example^ Scondinavian and Irish, would be more open to change. Yet, beccKJse 
these women are 'alreody quite independent^ the impact of change nrwy be 
considerably less for them than for women who come from families that have bod a 
more closed family structure, such as Italian or Polish. 

Women whose center of identity is the home may be influenced very little by 
issues of equality of women. Since they ore not os active politically and occu- 
pationallyt^ they find the meaning of^thelr life In interaction with kin. HoweverJ if 
they are influenced, the impact may be much greater because their pew roles and 
Identities may be in conflict with traditional expectations of husbands and family^ 
members. In addition-, they may not have the knowledge and skills needed to" 
nfKinage home, family^ and career. In generalt the higher the occupational status of 
women, the more likely it is that they are single. This nrwy be partially due to the 
lack of congruence between Wgh occupational status and the traditional role of 
women. However, research indicates t^iot nrost people experience role strains when 
both spouses ore involved in highly denKinding careers. It may be that women from 
home-centered families find it psychologically easier to remain single than either 
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toAooordirwte the demands of a career with their own traditional eicpectattons ond 
the ex|>ectattons of parents and husbands or to chonge these expeclatlons and their 
own Identities. , ^ . J 

Ethnicityi Change, and the Nee<te of the Elderly 



It iS'TOt only with^her husbancfs needs and demanas^hat^middleFaged-woman' 
must coordinate an^ changes In her role and I<ienp*iy, but also with those of ha^ 
porcfits or parents-in*^)QW* If her porents ore Independent ScancSnovIans, this may 
not be a^probtem. If her In-kiws ore Italian, they may expect and need ccare ond 
ottentlon from>thor son ond his fcmity. In the Italian family, a won>an was 
expected to move from her father's household ^o her own to her sorfs (Gomblno, 
1975). ' 

Many "observers have noted conflict between the generations and the disop*- 
pointment of a!der ethnic adults. Clark end Anderson (t?67) assert that the process 
of Qccotturation In first- and second-generation American families causes this 
conflict In expectations drxf norms. Polish Americans In .Hamtromck ond Chlcogo 
expressed feelings of bitterness, anger, and hostility toward their odult children for 
ignoring them ond foiling to help them financially {Wood> I9S5; Lopoto, (976). 

What mokes intergenerotionol relationships difficult, especially in times of 
financial need or illness. Is the tendency for Government programs to be suited to 
families with norms of Independence.. A low-Income Scondinovlon senior citizen 
may welcome an apartment In a high rise, on alternative that Is available at least 
in Minnesota. A housing subsidy for an Italian or. German widow who prefers to live 
with a child,, on the other hand. Is not available. Similarly, It Is generally far easier 
financially for a \<\m\\y to place a low-Income parent In on extended-core facility 
paid for by Medicaid than It Is to take care of the porent at home. 

NEED FOR RESEAPtCH 

This pqper has perhaps raised nnore questions about German and 
Scondinawans, as well as about the Impact of change on families, than ft hos 
onswered. The spcrse reseorch ovolloble on German and Scondlnovlan American 
families m general, and women In particular, suggests that th€^y differ from each 
other and differ even more from families of other ethnic backgrounds. Soth the 
earlier pnd ti>e present Scandinavian family structure ore not well understood. The 
high status of women In the Scondinovlon fomily Is emphasized, but it is not clear 
whether that Is q development of the late 19th-century immi^grotlon or whether It 
Is an earlier-cultural pattern that was brought to this country. \. ' 

It is clear that rrien In fomlliss of different cultural backgrounds have dif- 
ferent roles In chlldreorlng, 'discipline, end decisionmaking. It Is also apparent Jhot 
merfs and women*s roles are changing. What is not clear is how one^s starting point 
influences where one ends up.^ If It is true, for example, that childreoring was 
considered the wonKin^s role in Scandinavia, what happens when Scondinovion 
mothers pursue a career? 

Studies in both En^ond and the United States suggest that in dual-career 
families, the husband's career Is regarded as more Important than the wifefs 
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(Fogarty et dl., 1971; Rapoport ondRopoport, 1971, 1972, 1976; Bebbington, 1973; 
Epstein, 1971; Carload, 1972; Heckmon et ol., 1977; Holmstrom, I97L 1972; AAortin 
et "d., 1975; Pdomo and Gorlond, .1971; Pdomo, 1972). In general, research on 
dual-career families also indrcotes thot despite her involvement ir\ a ccreer, the 
wife retains primary responsibiUty for the family (Epstein, 1971; Heckmon et ol., 
J977; Poloma,^ 1972; Paloma and Garland, 1971; Pospisil, 1976). This may be why 
^the^carKUnoyiit^iJMDxrKin who is responsible for childrearing does not hove a higher 
occupational status than the German woman. In fact, the German Catholic father, 
j^o traditionally had a higher status but who was also more involved wittrhis 
children, may more easily share in childrearing if his wife should decide to pursue a 
career. - ^ 

i Wony studies have dso shown that when women pursue careers, their 
/influence in decisionmaking increases (Lupri, 1969; Lamouse, 1969; Michel, 1967; 
Olson and Cromwell, 1975; Bohr, 1974). However, studies have not dealt with the 
more complex issue of changes in both merfs end womer*s identities and the 
chonging constellation of relationships in the family that goes with women's 
increosed p<artici potion in the labor force. 

Families with different ethnic backgrounds offer a rich source of insight into 
the effects of chcr»g&4aeMy5e^they are influenced in varied ways. Until the effects 
of change ore understoodpt is difficult to counsel people on how to manage cMid 
coordinate diange so fhot it will benefit rather than interfere with family life. 

The coreer patterns and choices of women of different ethnic' backgrounds 
also remain unknown. Increasingly higher proportions of women are entering the 
labor force. Women of different ethnic backgrounds may have different entry and 
exit points os well os different career choices that depend on their family roles and 
identities. ^ Holmstrom (1971), for example, hos, noted '*the difficulty of raising 
children Jn the isolated nuclear fomrly when both spouses work'V(p: 517). It might 
be that women from ethnic families with close intergenerotionol relationships are 
dble to wock when children ar<i young because grondporients help with childcore, 
whereas women from ethnic families in which the nuclear units are -more 
independent tend to be less frequently employed du)ring the early years of 
childrearing. The impcot of ethnic cultural values and family patterns on women^s 
choice and ticning of work is not known. ' 

The timing of womerfs participation in employment end thetj career choices 
in tum affect family relationships. Research indicates that women are especially 
important in kinship ties and ore often referred to^ "the Wnkeepers'MHovighurst, 
1973; Rosow, 1967; HiJI, 1970; Aldous, 1965, 1967; Heiskanen, 1969; 5wee1ser, 
1968). For interdependent families, the employment of mothers might result in the 
greater involvement of grandmothers in rearing children, provided grandmothers 
are not working too. Tht? hos been true in Russia ond Germany, but has not been 
explored for different ethnic groups in the United 5tates. For families with norms 
of independence, family relqtiooships might become more distant due to the limited 
amount of time thot con be spent on them. 

The problem of managing work and family relationships con becooK espe* 
cially ocute during times of illness,, when long-term care is needed. Many Italian 
and Polish fomiliest for example, prefer to care for elderly porents at home rather 
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than in a long'term core facility ^andetti and Gelfand, 1976). Such core becomes 
impossible if women ore not available at home. Increasing women's participation in 
higher education and c<n:e&r commitments hos a much broader effect than enabling 
women to develop their own potential "and identities* For women of many ethnic 
backgroucKisi such a commitment requires restructuring family patterns of mutual 
aid and>a change, not only in their own identities, but also in those ^of their- 
husbar«ds'and parents. Important research on the influence of commitment to kin 
on career choices and on the influence of commitment to work or career on family 
relationshios remains to be done. 
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ACHIEVING THE DREAMS BEYOND TRADITION: 
. . _ COUNSELING WHITE ErHNIC AMERICAN GIRLS 

Ni<^y Etlen VerheydeivHilliord 

0 

c 

INTRODUCTION 

To one degree or another^ oil cultures hove octively ^lought to keep women 
subservient. Typically^ family resources hcn/e been devoied to the development of 
sens ond not doughters. Religion^ fcmntly ties^ and imposed restrictions of 
"femininity** txive oil been used to hdd girls in intellectuol and almost physical 
bondage. 

.^Our present generalized %merican^' society^ ds alt societies^ has expended 
considerable effort to restricr the growth of girls by Hmiting their intellectual^ 
pt^col^ .and work-related acptoration. This realization helps us to understand the 
position of ethnic girls in a clearer context* The problems at the intersect of 
Mhnicity*' and **women*s role^ ore not unique^ olthough-eoch individual dealing with 
these problems wilt resolve them in o uniquely individual way. They ore the same 
problems which require vindication of the rights of women^ which require 
recognition of the consequences of always viewing oneself^ and being viewed by- 
others^ OS the. second sex, and which require the sensitivity to see the feminine 
mystique for the bondage that it is^ whether clothed in ethnic or nonethnic garb. 

Ethnic girls^ like all girls^ need ccB'eful and coring guidance^ guidance that 
will encourage them to explore their [ong^ronge needs and goals and to move 
beyond the stereotypes. Most importantly^ they need support to pursue the cb^ecmns 
that lie beyond the limitations of tradition. Qiving of structured support is within 
the counselor's role and within the role of all caring odults. 

OVERVIEW 

Commonly we speak of waves of invnigrotion that reached Americrfs shores 
at different times and from different places. An individual oteerving the crest and 
breadth^ foam and tow of a porticulor wave could easily miss the other waves 
coming in. Evert if a person noted other woves^ studying the waves individually 
could cause one to miss the general effect the ccmibined waves were having on the 
shore. Here the woves* differences ore not as significont os their total tidal effect. 
In tt>e some way^ to dwell only on differences of degree in the treatment wd 
expecfotions that wNte ethnic groups hold for their daughters is to risk not seeing 
the direction oif the tide.' Girls of various ethnic groups and their counselors have 
much to gain by rerhembering that the current differences ore <rf degree only oqd 
that the tide is working inexorably to break up the bondoge of sex roles for on 
ethnic groups. 

White ethnic girls^ like girls of all groups^ ore discovering a basic tenet of the 
women*s movementj^hey ore not alone^ for other girls ore feeling the same way 
ond having m<my of the some experiences. 




Definitions Stifle Reotity - 

Currently, much of the Hteroture on ethnic Americo uses the word "ethnic'* 
almost lnterch<3ngeably with ^'working closs.'* It otso tends to meosure ethnicity by 
display of "old emigrotlon folk or peasant culture criterlrf' (Lopato, 1977). These 
standards are often coupled with stereotypic concepts about ethnic women as 
always housewives who, unlike middle-ond upper-class women, do not join groups or 
do comnHinlty work. In reality, researchers are closing their eyes to the focts 
(SeJfer, 1973). Some women have in fact moved In that cirection, but because this* 
belKivior does not fH the stereotype of the ethnic woman, these women ore ignored. 

Current Realities 

Organizations specifically designed to meet the r^eeds of whi^e ethnic women 
are beginning, to emerge^ For example, the National Congress uf Neighborhood 
Women (NCNW) is on umbrella organization of grassroots multiethnic women^s 
organizations that deals with the status of community women and the issues that 
offect their dally lives. Including housing, employment, education, health, welfare, 
and legal issues. Two of their current projects support the conoept of ''rietworking** 
for ethnic women at the local and national levels. Anothw^^ffort of tWs group Is 
the establishment of a nei^borhood-bosed college program for working-class 
women leading to on associate of arts degree. A fourth project is the Women's 
Survival Space Project, which provides a comprehen^ve support system for ctoused 
..women ond their children. This group considers itself as part of the women's 
movement (NCNW, 1978). 

An individual example of behavior that does not fit the stereoty|>es Is Eleanor 
Cutri Smeal, daughter of Itallon Immigrants, married and a mother. In 1977, when 
she was in her late-30*s, she took her first poying job'as president of the National 
Orgonizotion for Women (Oworkin, 1977). She is as "ethnic'* as she was in 1976, but 
it .is^ unlikely that the soclologlcar or educational researchers who write about 
ethnicity will include her xmymore: she does not fit the stereotype. 

Regardless of what researchers "see," daughters of ethnic families are seeing 
something else in their homes today, and what they are seeing is contrary to the 
stereotype of the content ethnic housewife. White ethnic daughters see their 
mothers beginning to raise their own questions in their own way. The feminine 
mystique Friedan (1964) described is affecting them as profoundly as it has other 
women; 

For the most port this Is the way she wants life to be, bu< the sameness 
haunts her from time to time; and she has the feeling of being tropped, 
of being of so much service to others that there ore no time and 
resources left for her own pleasures. (Roinwater, 1974) 

Often isolated In shrinking ethnic neighborhoods or In the seporoteness of the 
suburte^ pushed by rising inflation into economic need and by medio that show them 
a different way to be, many , women are fincfing that housework without social 
connection does not lead to a sense of competence or self-determination equal to 
that provided by paid employment (Ferree, 1976). Interviews with working-class 
married women (median age, 36 years) revealed that those who were full-time 
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housewives were more tikety to be dissatisfied with the way they were spending 
their lives than weh^ those vvho were employed outside the home* These full-time 
housewives said jjimy wonted their daughters to be ^'mostly different from them- 
selves*' (Ferree/^76)* 

The research also irxlicQtes that the rate of alcoholism, depression, and 
divorce among working-class nrrothers is increasing (Controversial Issues Kit, 1976), 
. and the divorce rote is rislr^g most rapidly among young working-class couples* 

^t. ■ 

In March 1975^ I out of 10 fomilies was headed by a female, compared with 
- with I out of 25 in (960* Of these families headed by women^ I out of 3, compared 
with I out of 18 headed by men, lived at the poverty level (Population Profile of 
tfieUS*, 1974; Monthly Labor Review, 1976)* 

, The most critical change factor affecting Catholic women^ and one with 
^nornmus impticatioos for doi^hters of Catholic ethnic families, is that Catholic 
ethnic women ore steadily increasing their use birth control* In 1965, a notional 
survey revealed that 35 percent of Irish American wives ond 68 percent of Itolian 
American wives were using artificial means of controception* In 1970, 78 percent 
of Catholic women between the ages of 20 and 24^ women who considered them- 
selves devout Catholics in other respects^ were practicing contraception (Seifer, 
1973)* 

Limiting fomity size wilt hove a profound effect^ on the daughters of those 
families irhot Jeast ,two ways* First, the model of motherhood as a lifelongt full- 
time rote becomes harder to sustoir^ the lost child wilt be in school white the 
mother is still at a young age* Second^ os.odditionai resources become oyaitdble to 
the fewer children in the fomily, it is likely that more of those resources will be 
allocated to the daughters as well as the sons for further training and education* 
These two fociors, along with research findings that the working-class wife is less 
satisfied with her traditional rote and wonts her <kiughter to be ^'different,** indicate 
that !t may be eerier than the stereotypes hove led us to believe for doughters of 
white ethnic fomilies to secure parental support for brooder life options* 



HISTORY REEXAMINED 

Stereotypes to the contrary (as usual)^ the white ethnic Americon girl does 
not come from oi immutable tradition of passivity* Generally, immigront women 
from all groups found a new freedom in America, where womenTs roles were less 
circumscribed "than in their countries of origin* Many a, grandmother, and ^eat- 
grcvKlmother of today's ethnic girls managed a small fomily business with her 
husbond} she did piecework in ha* home and domestic work in the homes of others; 
she toot< in boarders and washing; she went into the factories in the East ond rode 
West with the wagon trains; she vvorked the pushcarts and homesteadec^ she led 
--mo^ demonstrations in New Yorf^ against high meat prices ond^ in 1909, joine » the 
20,000 '*p<3ssive'* ethnic women who walked out on the clothing industry^ precipi- 
tating the great strike of the gorment workers that resulted in the establishment of 
the Internotiooal Ladies Garment Workers Union* Like women everywhere^ she did 
what needed to be done to ensure personal and family survival* 
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In America^ the husboncb of {mrtit^ont women worked at Ichs that kept^tfiem 
long hours^ 6 da^ a week^ providing wooien-^with irlcreasing opportunities for 
personol outonomy and family leader5hipt/r<H' wwes, wJ^o worked outside thejhonDe 
to wpport their families ond for.siogle N^men^ the o>pc^rtunfties for fndepei;!{cience 
were even wider* ^ 



/ .1. 7 

h immigrotiont during the-eoriy-^d mid< 



IfV the early decades of the Irish invnigrotiont during the-eorJy-^d middle 
ISOO's^ on "uncommonly" hilgh nimber of single Irish women come to America 
seeking higher-status arid indqpenmKe. Uhtess they hpd a dowry enabling them to 
marry the ne{s|hbor*s heir in Ireland^ they .had little future there ond did not stay. 
One author refers to this exodus of Irish women eog^ to riKike their own way os an 
*»early Womerfs. Liberation Movement" (piddle, 1976). 

In America^ these Irish women supported thaii^lves, atonet from the begin- 
ning^ doing^the things that they hod done'in Ireland os^npaid^^ale members of 
the family* In America^ they began as servants^ cooks^ laundre^es^ and aides to 
the semiskilled. There was no stigma attoched to remaining unmqhried In Ireland^ 
and many of these early Irish immigrant women remained, single <yid independent 
throughout their lives. They often started '^famities^ by taking in otjfier relatives of 
their fomily of origin. 

In the first decades after the arrival of the Irish^ the number of households 
headed by women increased to 18 percent in 185S^zJ4 percent in 1865^ ond 16 
percent in I&75 (Biddlet 1977). To gain some perspective on the meooing of those 
figures^ consider that In 1977^ about 13 percent of American famfly households 
were heacted by women^ and that was thought to be a new and unusual trend! 

In spite of these indications^ most books ond articles on Individual^ethnic 
groups describe a situation in which the early families were more tradtlonal in 
^their^x role requirements than were later generations. Yet^ wives ofKi doughters 
were working for pay in larger numbers in the early years of immigration than they 
were by. the time of the second and third generations. One of tf^ causes of this 
change con be traced to the need for ^^stctus/^ 

Like the upper class .Vtctorion husband who found his most prized status 
possession^ to be a. wife who dd not **work^*' the working-clas£ man began to see his 
status as dependent upon whethar he alone could provide sufficient income to 
support' his fomily. 

Currjsntlyt <^ the Wall Street Journol has pointed out in a seri<es of articles on 
working women September 1978)^ the upper class male^ften hos.a wife who works 
outside the home. The higher her' solqry ond status^ the more positively it reflects 
on him <and^ obviously^ on her). Thus^ with a new models the attitudes of middle and 
Tower class males obout their wives working ore also changing^ partially from 
economic necessity end partially from recognition of the p$)^chotogical benefits of 
work which ore os important to their wives as to themselves. 

EDUCATION AND ETHNICITY 

As individuals or families identi»j.ed as ethnic gain more education or move 
into the middle class^ ethnic idenHty tends to fade as less stress !s given to the 
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*^outword symbols of their originol class or country (Worner, 1962; Mindel and 
Hobenstein, 1977). Whether one's fomity was designated "ethnic"* one generotion or 
ten generotions ago, more educotion loosens the sex role bind, os does moving from 
working^closs to middle-ctpss stotus. Stdtus ond identity seem no longer to depend 
on membership in q particulor group, but to stem from o different base— one of 
occt^tion ond ochievement. The Woti Street Journol (September 22f 1978), in 
describing chonges in lifestyle coused b| working women, comments: 

Regardless of where they live, however, on employed husband and wife 
do tend tojcenter their socid lives rhore oround the office thon the , 
home. 'The Joneses you keep up with will no longer be somebody neor 
where you live,** soys John McKnight, ossociote director of North- 
western Universjt/s Center for Urban Affoirs, "but somebody where 
you work." 

If educotion reduces sex role stereotyping, then the <|uestion of how different 
ethnic groups perceive the pursuit of education would seem to Jt>e o motter of 
importonce. hbwever, once more we find that it is now only o motwr of degree. 

It is importont to keep ethnic beliefs within o historical context. For 
example, at the time of the Irish tmmigrotion in the lost century^/ very few 
individuols viewed higher education to be of greot use or jmftort(X)ce for ony 
wocnon, includkig the wKte Protestont daughters of Moyftower ^escendonts. It 
therefore wilt tell us. little obout ethnicity to note thot Irish imrhigrbnts did not 
send their daughters to college. Indeed, it is only fairly recently th^t girls, even of 
the middle ctoss, hove been expected to go to college, and this recent chonge is 
beginning to be reflected among white ethnic groups as well. ^ 

In the early years, many Italian American families viewed educotion as "anti- 
theticol** to proper troining for girls or boys because ihey believed that it might 
keep young, people from the more important lessons to be leorned from the work 
world. In a culture that centered family life around the role of the mother, it 
would not be surprising for many girls to be channeled away from the\odvanced 
education ond professicnol coreers that would &e perceived as taking too much time 
from the fomily (Femminello ond Guodogno, 1977). 

In second-generotion Greek families, males had more educatiOTd oppor- 
tunities thon did their sisters becouse the women were olso troined to be 
housewives, for which formol educotion wos not Vieeded. In recent yeors, this trend 
hos chonged "drosticolly" (Kourveloris;*1977)* 

Among Polish Americons, education has been ^'underused*' as a meons of 
upword mobility until recently. Now, the loter generotions have discovered the 
usefulness of educotion as a **tool foe status competition** (Lopato, 1977). 

For religious ond cultural reasons, J^.Wish Americons early recognized the 
importance of educotion ond encourogecj'it for their children, both girls ond boys. 
As the only tmmigront group thot.was o minority even in their countries of origin, 
they recognized that schools provided .a prime opportunity for their children to 
learn pbout Americon socio! expectotions (Americon Life, 1962). 
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A summory of trends, then, makes clear that although there oppeored to J>e 
little, concern among the working doss with education as o means of upward 
mobility just o few decodes ago, there are now clear indications that this is chang- 
ing; if the '*stotus pockoge" must contain higher education for the children, the 
parents wilt, somehow, strive to buy that pockoge (Lopoto, 1976). 

^ THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS 

Although it is probably true that white ethnic fomilies hove thought first of 
their sons, i^ is important to remember that this pattern is not strikingly different 
from that of n^sWionethnic American families. 

"^Much has been written obout differing treotment of sons and daughters in 
ethnic groups; ^daughters ore' expected to stay close to home v/hile boys ore oliowed 
more freedom; children are taught thof there is a cteor separation of womerfs work 
ond merVs work; boy$ ore encouroged to be assertive, studious, or spontoneous, 
while girls are eiKOuroged to be shy and reserved, with less emphosis and reword 
given to their jntellectuoJ or esthetic pursuits. While we might define these be- 
haviors OS indicotive of ethnicity, the more ihterestiQg question is, how is this so- 
colled ethnic behavior different from what Dick and Johe Wosp and their porents 
have been doing throu^ut the 20th c<jntury? Families not desfgnoted^ethnic also 
keep girls close, divide lobor by sex, and troin doughter to help mother and son to 
help fother. School textbpoks still reflect this stereotyped behavior. Therefore,^ 
the study of historical differences may be interesting, but it may also sidetrack 
efforts thot could help girls and women to deol with where they ore now. 

However, olthougij the tide is beginning to move toword greoter mobility and 
coreer opportunities for white ethnic girls and women, it is certoinly true that 
theSse girls^ond women would benefit from ossistonce to moximize their new 
cpportunitiflk They ond their families need eorly ond continuing eocourogement to 
invest time^d family resources in educotion ond training for the wide range of 
interesting oncw^ell-paying jobs thot ore now opening up ,to them as well as to^their 
brothers. \ ' . " " 

Some yeom ogojin another context, Montogu(l952), tn Man*s Most Dangerous 
Myth, suggestedfchot /the differences in physical oppeorortce used to separote on the 
basis of roce mimmol compored with the intr'cote physicol ways we ore oil 
exactly alike. Likewise, to seek out and emphasize subtle differences in ethnic 
group behovior is to risk losing sight of the individuol girl within eoch ethnic group 
who may or moy not fit, or want to fit, the ethnic profile belDg imposed on her.. 

... the ethnic revival , celebrotes diversity, not however of the 
Jndiyfduai but of the groups to which they belong. It is o sociologicol 
truism that the more cohesive on ethnic group, the more conformist or ' 
the most cnti-individualistJc ore its members. Thus the cojl for o 
diversity of cohesive tightly knit groups octuolly amounts to on ossoult 
on me deeply entrenched principle of individuolism. (Potterson, 1978) 

Like the ethnic wife who worked when it was necessary and then came home 
ogqin, giving up independence to sotisfy the stotus requirements of her husband, Ihe 
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women ond 9;rls of ethnic group$» like those of nonethnic groups» oflen find their 
bc^vior determined not by their own needst but by the stotus of men in o mote- 
dominated Americon society* - " 

THE GIRL HeRSEU=* " - ' 

Iruieedt Keeping o ^rt*s etMcity constontly in' mind moy introduce o si^tle, 
or perhaps not so subtlet chor^ in expectotions that may hove nothing to do with - 
4he core cf^ her potentid* For on ei^H^otcr jto mqtoei wme effort to understond o 
^rfs bbckgnxind Is one thing; to moke censoring dssunnptions concerning what 
"ishould beun **oppropriote**~lite plon based on ethnic bact<ground is quite another. 
Efforte to^corefully s^porote the girl of Polish Ameiricon descent from the girl of 
Itolion Americon desalt from the Irish Catholic Americon ^rl from the g|r) of 
Greek American descent from^ Ihe Jewish Americon girl of Polisht German, or 
Russian descent is not reotly what is needed* . ^ - ■ 

The treatment of girls of oil groups, ethnic and nonethnic, is rooted in the 
belief lhat s^rls ore not os importont os boys, that resources need not be ollocoted 
to then), end thot they must be shaped lik^ bonsoi trees to limit growth so that they^ 
will fit into o home without too much trouble: 

^ We now kno^ thot such. rigid expectotions con limit our doiKjhters in 
^ olmost the some way o bonsdi tree is timite^ond prevented from 
growing as high dnd os wide as its original r<)ot**its potentioWwould 
have allowed* The bonsai tree is pretty and decorative, but it does not 
develop fully and it is unlikely to survive on its own* (Verheyden* 
HiUiord, 1977) * ■ 

Counselors, then, as well assail adults conca'ned with the development of the 
full humon potential of girls must explore thdr own feelings and assumptions very 
carefully to be certain they ore not pinching off potential to shope the female 
^bonsai* - , r -J, 

HERCSUNSELDR i 

The.Counselor*s Attitude - ■ . 

To^help girls of ti\mxc^JoypSf o counselor must be wllllnr to exomine 
honestly and, critically her or hls^own^ttitude about the role of women* 
Otiierwise, the limitations of traditional expectotlonsjhot may exist in the ^tVs ^ 
hanrte may be reinforced by the person outside the honie^^rxounsejoi^ whom 
she looks for ossistonce and guidance* If a girl receives no reinforcement- frorn^ 
either home or sdK>ol, it should come as no surprise if she then pulls bock from her^ 
true interests ond expectations end follows the traditional path (Trienze et ol^ 
I975i Horner, I97i)* . .^ .^ . - 

A survey of 1,188 freshman college women (Harnron, 1970 reported o:t 
occupations they hod considered for careers as they were growing up* ^The survey 
revealed thot not dt eorly preferences persisted, but those. that did were in' 
typically *'femjnine^' occupotipns* Thc^e thot persisted the leost involved unusual 
.talent, long periods of training, or short, noncdlege training courses— alt coreer 
paths that would be easier to explore with trained guidance suf^rt* Counselors 

ond other coring adults must iearn to be ottentive and responsive to thirosph-otions 

indicated by young girls* Certainly, exploration of options ond not defaulting to 
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stereotypes t$ what cotjowling is ott about* However, counselors mo/ need help in 
recogniltng ond examin!ni^ their own reluctonce to td<e on active ro^e in clearing 
woy the stereotypes: 

Your first task is to calmly assess your ideep and perhaps secret feeling 
obout the Mwhole idea of occupational freedon> for girls ond women. 
(Matthews, 1970) 

**OccupQt1onal freedom** certainly means the right for a ^rl of on ethnic 
group, or any other gmupt to aspire ta any career for which she has the requisite 
interest Qi:d ability* The school con support occupationa! freedom through counsel-^ 
ing by adults who know what education and training is required to achieve that 
osplrotion otkI wtiat courses in junior high and high school wilt nmve her toward her 
goal* The sct>ool con ossist her with career educotlon activities or vocational 
work/study programs ItKrt allow the girl to check out her perceptions about and 
interest in the field of work that attracts twr* 

For girls to achieve orcupdtional freedomt however; the school nnust under- 
^td<e and constantly reinforce two ottw octlvitces before most girls will even be 
free to moke use a? what the school con nKike avait<6fe t<f them# First^ school 
personn^must repeatedly assure ^rls and young women that they do, Indeed, have 
the right to occupationol freedom. Second, school personnel must take steps to 
remove any implicit assumptions in their programs or practices, attitudes or 
curriculums that a ^rl can nrroke a caceef ctwice only after she has accounted for 
how she will toke core of presupposed homemd<ing and childcore responsibilities 
(Verheyden-Hiiliardt 1975)* 

Probobty the most important way any odutt con help a girl develop life/career 
plans is to constantly work at clearing owoy the nr;yth.tbat she con safely expect to 
spend the rest of her life nrKirried and bringing up children while someone else lakes 
finonqiol core of her# A girl who acts on this belief is relieved of tl-;e respoasibillty 
of mdking serious educational and career plans thct will enable her to be 
responsible for her own life, witether or not ^e joins that life with another human 
beir^g. Furthermore, with the increasing incidence of divorce^ thj Increasing 
number of families headed by women, and the likelihood that wives will outlive 
their husboncik, it ts covoUer at best and kernel at worst to oUow^o girl to proceed 
thrwgh school with this myth intact# 

She has been shortchanged Into believing that if she is a nornrKi!, 
American girl, stvevill onty be In the paid labor force for a while^ 
nrKirking time until/she nrKirries and solves life*s problems shielded from 
the cold stotisticsfif life* (Brigg£» 1974) 

This question of wtiose is the sole responsibility for childcore and who^ there- 
fore, con be expected to fit their life 'around this respor^siblltty is'one that 

.counselors still answer in a stereotypic way# Counselor attitudes on ttiree 
significant dimensions were surveyed over tlme-*19i58, 1971, and 1974 (Engelhord et 
at*, 1976)* Ihe dimensions surveyed werci (l)the working-mother factor**wtKit 
happens to the children when the nother works; (2) sex role definitions— wlxit roles 

^fh^i'^d h* n?wi^yr H to which sex; and (3) socie^^y impact-*do women hove a 
contribution to nrKike that will improve socitftyr" > ^ia i ij^if f s f f^n t ypin g m^^^M^r 
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wGS supporte<i leost by both men oikI wunen, and on tNs issue the women and men 
counselors were the furthest oport, the women being far more supportive. Overall^ 
the c*titudes of mole counselors, were significantly less supportive of changing 
wmenfs roles than were those of women counselor:?. Attitudes of both women and 
men counselors are^chonging , about the somi^ rcte, but ^ because the male 
counselors started at a much lower level of occeptirjce, they still hove further to 

One of the reasons that counselors hove not, as a group, taken a more octive 
stance on behalf of girls and women may be that, for whatever reason, they hove 
failed to perceive the seriousness of the issue. In 1973, Bin^om and House found 
that "counselors were not aware of various octivities and well-publicized informa- 
tion Concerning the number of women who work and the discrimination they 
encounter. 

In 1975, Hawiey found that, in response to a series of questions cn current 
information, counselors" again continued to underestimate the proportions of piris 
who will work for some period of thdr lives and the proportion of those who will 
work full time, nor^were they aware of the extent of the discrepancies in the 
inconries of wonnen and men. f-urthernnore, older nrwle counselors vwre more likeiy 
to resporxl in a less knowledgeable mcMiner than ywnger men, or women of all ages. 
Juxtaposing this ogainst the fact that approxinrately 85 percent of qU counselor 
educators are male', cccorcfing to the Connmission for Wooien of the Americon 
Personnel and Guidance Association (1973), may give some insight into why 
counselor training, at least at the preservice level,' has done very tittle to train 
ccunsetors to understand the special needs of the girls and women whom they are 
supposed to help. 

Unless counselors can free themselves of, the belief that when all is sold and 
done it is mother, and mother only, who is responsible for childcare^ and women are 
not a serious component of the labor force, ^it is unlikely that they will be of nnuch 
assistance in freeing girls of the same stereotypes. Sociological and psychological 
researcli has. demonstrated convincingly that performance expectation is a critical 
factor for octool performance (Rosenthal, 1966, 1968). 

Instead of being proyamed to^ dqjendency, girls should be helped to 
realistically explore and understand the dangers of financial dependency. The 
nUnber of poor fomilies headed by women is continuously risirtg, while the number 
of poor families heoded by men is falling fCun^ent Population Reports, 1978). The 
divorce rote is up 127 percent since I960 (Notional Center for HealtKStatistlcs, 
197^, and the latest provisional statistics indicate that the rate is continuing to 
rise. Girls^with stereotypic notions about what is appropriate work for women, 
notions that* ore reinforced by the stereotypic attitudes of counselors and parents, 
art directed away from the troinlng programs that would benefit them. The heavy 
childcare responsibilities which they are programed to accept when They are 
children, and which they do accept when they are" adults, will prevent them from 
taking jobs or training that they need tp break out of the poverty cycle of fernale- 
heoded families (Monthly Labor Review/ 1 976). 

To the extent that white ethnic girls are more heoyily reinforced for the 
traditional "feminine" role concept and thereby encouragecj) to deny their ospiro- 
tions and copabilities, .they need extra support ond understanding. The critical 
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nature of the support thot schools give to serious explorotion of options con hardly 
be overestimated* . 

Review of child development literoture fndicotes thot femole children <re not 
given enou^ porentol encouragement for independent behavior, and therefore they 
often do not develop odequat^e skills or confidence to move independently toward 
their goals (Hoff^ont 1972)* Girls continue to be reared to please others* In 
fomiiles where orientation leans heavily toward ethnic traditions, daughters jore 
clso required to stay close to home and behave in a *'femlnine** manner* These 
re<iuirements do not foeter independent behavior and self-esteem^ a fact that has 
received far too little attention* Girls need encouragement and positive 
reinforcement to develop a senSse ol self-worth* 

Altl>ough^ on average^ girls perform as well acodemtcdly as boys^ this ability 
V is not translated into commensurate education or occupational ospirations (Astin^ 
\t97S)t Even when abilities ere demonstrated, they decline* In a study of A7I high 
school seniors from public and parochial schools (Compbell and McKaint 1974]^^ IQ 
scores of jgirls^ but not boySt declined overall Um% the 7th to the. 12th ^^ade* The 
^ , young women in the IQ group with declining scores rated themselves as less active 
and with less need to control than the young women whose scores* did not decline* 
The author concludes^ thot the school environment dnd the sex-stereotyping 
practices within the school greatly influenced this decline* 

The obove study reinforces the findings of the Pels Study of Gifted Children, 
which identified a gro^> of gifted children early in their lives and has continued to 
follow them for decades into maturity* The Pels Study found that the IGPs of 
elementary schootchildren, both boys and girls, who were dominant, aggressive, and 
independent rose, whereas the IGPs of girls ond ix)ys who were passive, shy, and 
dependent declined during the elementary years* The Pels reseorcher said that the 
simplest way to describe the thread that linked the girls who grew up to use the 
jnteDectool capocities that hod been early identified was that *'she must have been 
^ > a tomboy at some point In her childhoocf' (Mcccoby, 1963)* This has enormous 
Implications for the kinds of curricular and extracurricular activities . thot 
^ counselors should be encouraging and supporting for girls* 

Although othlet^c progroms for girls may' not be a topic most counselors 
typically feel is of concem to them, theTesearch would indicate otherwise* The 
supermale/athletic orientotion, which used to be located primarily in college and 
has now reached into high school <»>tl even down to the popcorn leagues of 
elenwntary school, sets expectations of secondary rales for girls that ore 
diametrically opposed to what the research says develops independent, assertive 
girls W.10 will make the best use of their potential* 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 has made somejnroads on. 
^these assumptions* However, althotgh more schools are developing girls? athletic 
progroms and cheerleodingteomsare including boys, it is hardly routine to see cheer 
sc^ods composedlof femole;^ or males or both appearing as port of the regular 
sdK^dule^to cheer for, say, the girls^ varsity basketball team* f;ar from being a 
matter of no importance; the question of who gets to cheer and who gets tor be 
cheered conveys a powerful message to both girls end boys about who b and who is 
not important; It establishes a mcKlel for girls and boys which says that a girl will 



define her aelf-worth not out of her own occomplishments^ but by whtch htgh-stotus 
athlete finds her worthy of his attention* That is a training step tor the role of 
wife ct home^ whose status is defined ^ by her personal achievements but by the 
achievmMnts of the mon she marries* 

Mony other decisions that counselors nrake routinely con also have long-range 
Consequences for girls* The que»1ions of scheduling and selection'bf courses as well 
OS wtio gets scheduled into which course ore not e/en tofMCS that youngsters think 
of OS having on efftsbt on their career choices* In the National Center for 
Educational Statistics^. High School Longitudnol Study of 1 972, high school giris and 
boys sold that counselors were not the most important determiners of after-high 
school groduotion aspirations, but thot counselors were the most important 
■ determiners In helping them select Wgh school courses* The youngsters seem< 
totolly unowore that their dfter^oduotion options con be limited or jncreosed by 
the kinds of preporotctfy courses they take in high school, whether those courses are 
preparation for Immedate work cht for further education. For exomple, the girl 
whose counselor telts her thot nrathematics fs probably not Importont is blocking 
her out of oil the scientific and technologicol fields that Ngher education has to 
offer cuid out of many higher paying job$ that do not require hig^ter e<kicatton but 
do require knowledge of nrathemotics, such as electronics or laboratory work* 

Counseli9rs nxiy Worry that their encouragement of girls to explore challeng- 
ing long-range gods nrwy be seen as on effort to undermine ethnicity* They nrwy 
ask thmiselves,'**Will I be seen as attempting tc^lestroy the cultural heritage end 
its expectations for the fenrwle rde If I provide tnfornr>ation and support for 
dternatives to the way women "have traditionally been treated or have Irodltionally 
behaved in a portlcutor culture?'* Greeley (1974) makes a stork response to that 
question: 

* " . * 

Should ethnicity be "encouraged" In its brooder social and cultural and 
academic forms or in Its movement manifestations?* * * It is, of course, 
' on orrogant and potronizing question. Catholic ethnics scorcely need to 
be encouraged by onyone* They have struggled to economic and 
_ educational success in American society with precious little help from 
any of societ/s profesionSol do^ooders* * * * Such octivities Cowtslde 
support fcr ethnicit)?] hardly need to be evaluated in terms of higher 
ethical questions^ In other words, if in our pluralistic society, ethnic 
movements and ethnic organizations ore <i)!e-by the ordinory process of 
conflict, competition, cooperation and consensus to earn support and . 
occeptonce, then more power to them— literally as well as figurdtively* 
, If they ore unable to do so, then society need not concem itself greotly 
about their failure* 

Here, of course, Greeley is discussing the larger parameters' of the ethnic 
movement* However, there Is something here for the counselor of the girl of 
ethnic heritoge* If adherence to the strictures of her culture, whatever the/ may 
be^ is right for her and In her best Interests, then tt>e culture heed fear no Inp^rt of 
iniormotlon* * * 

Tt>e research convincingly demonstrates that women need to feel support if 
they ore to mdke the commitment to explore their potential beyond the traditional 
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JImits (Bernard, t968iFrienz« et oU 1975; Holmstrom, 1973; Horner, 1972), If thot 
is true for moture women, it Is also true for yoong girts vwho ore even more 
volneroWe to outside pressures ond have . less experience upon which to drew in 
mdflng Informed decisions that will i» in their own best interest (Verheyden- 
Hilliord? 1978)* Thus, the counselor's responsibility, like that of the school system 
(tselfi Is to moke available to the student^ a plethora of information and ideos that 
the home is unable, or perhaps in some instances unwilling^ to provide. 

When Td Help - - 

The moment for the school system and its counselors to start helping is the 
moment gSrts set foot In kindergarten, Bern (1973)-suggests that although 
occupotionoi olternotives are theoreticclty ovailoble to girls, individual girls are 
unoble to see them as dtemotives for thiefnse|ves because they hove been con- 
ditioned not to choose. certain options* . Thus, a girl has no real freedom of choice 
because her motivation to choose is controtted by society* 

To believe that a significant chonge in attitudes toward occupationot choice 
^an be wrought by waiting until on ethnic girl is on odo^escent end the time of 
groduation draws neor is to misunderstand the depth and tu^eodth of the sex rOte 
path* that girls qre trained to walk* To expect a young woman to suddenly step off 
the path which she has been told from chlldhood^leods to Cind^ellc^s castle, wh«'e 
the Prince will tol^ core of her forever. Is unrealistic* Girls give up on seridis 
career preporotioo and, at best, leam sonrietWng that they con do until the Prince 
shows up or thot they con **fall back orf* In cose, at some very vogue point in time, 
0 littie extra m()ney is needed o* the castle (Verheyden-HIIIiord, 1976)* 

The research of the eatlylds showed cbnclusiveiv that girls hove put on their 
sex role blinders befow they leave elementdry^school (Iglitzin, 1972j Looft, 1971)* 
StucKes from' the later 7(fs tell us something thot seems different, but, in reolity, is 
not* In ai attempt to find out whether a career-oriented curripulum in elementary 
school increases career oworeness and reduces sex stereotyping ipciks, \97&, 
researchers' disco vered^ that both boys ond girls identify increased qoreer options 
for women after intervention* However, for JhemselveSi girls and boys continued 
to dK>ose the trodttionol rotes regardless of their exposure to the new curriculum* 

In a semlrurot, workIng<tass cdcomunity in southeastern Michigon, 
elementary school girls tn the second, fourth, ond sixth grades whose mothers 
worked outside the home as loborei? sow male vocations as ovoilobte and possible* 
In the Ivgher grodeSi the possibilities were enunciated even more frec}uentlv* 
However, for themselves th^ girls again expected and aspired to the traditional rote 
of wife ot botm (Bacon and Lemer, 1973* ^ 

if- 

In onother study (Harris, 1974), girls come from their clcssroom to the^^ 
counselor's office and met with the counselor as a group on a weekly basis for six 
30-minute sessions, while control subXects remained in their clossrooms* The 
research group mode life chorts with histories of what had happened to them in the 
past and wtK* they projected for their future* They mode interest charts to 
increoie self-understanding and to compare themselves with their peers* These 
interests were tied in with possible caret's, and the girts broinstormed Ideas for 
careers that could tie in with these-interests* They did some rote ploying, trying 
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out their occupations while others guessed what those occupations might be. At 
the endN)f the 6- weel<^ session, ' the possible choices that the girls sow for 
themselves hod almost tripled, bu^t the choices were still all sex stereotypic; the 
group without this counseling did not grow in career aworeness at dJ. The research 
concluded that because the octivities did not directly address the question of sex 
stereotyping, the girls did not feel free to go beyond the stereotypic career options. 

The above study strongly indicates that*counselors ccmnot assume that career 
education octivities in ond of tF^selves will break through any stereotypes, or 
that Q girl who says she recognizes expanded options as possible dofes in fact see 
them as po^ible for herself. ^ The implications for clossrocKn ^CQtjnselor career 
*^<njcation activities ore obvious; active interven^tion and reinforcement and 
ap(M*oval of nonstereotypic choices must be given in an. ongoing manner. While 
''one-shot*' octivities serve some purpose^ they will not accomplish what" on 
"advertising campaign**-* wi I l*-permeate below the ^ui^oce into the consciousness, 
making the messoge of possibility "real'* to the young girl in school. 

7n an effort to be helpful and individualize their ossistonce^ some counselors 
look at IQ scores and interest inventory results for guidance on how to proceed with 
nontroditicnol exploration. Counselors should be aware that IQ scores ore tied to 
self-concept, motivation, achievement needs, iest anxiety, and "the nature of the 
discussion , at the family dnner table" (Howley, 1975). Interest inventories con be 
biased on the bosis,of sex ond cultivate a biased response (Diamond, 1975). These 
outcomes . are linked to. the pressures ogainst high ochievement or o self-concept 
that is other-oriented, pressures that ethnic and nonethnic girls expjsrience. In 
odditicih, ttvere is the training for the mother/homemoker role and the expectation 
that girls will behave in o generally "femininV' manner, which means orientation to 
a secondary role and rot to self-achievement. If the nature of the discussim^at the 
family dinrwr table reinforces these concepts, counselors hod better start finding 
other ways to interpret potential and interest and other ways to increase 
motivationtsplf 'Concept^ and ochievement needs. 

jyiony working-class ethnic daughters nKiy have few opportunities to come 
into contact with a larger world offering a broader roige of options. For wiiite 
ethnic families of the working class and their daughters: 

Life at its best itf economically comfortable^ but for the great nxijority 
it IS narrowly circumscribed by the family, the relatives, g few friends, 
-the uniont the boss, the chujx^h. Nothing is Visible in the vast darkness 
beyond this limited circle but o few movie stars, athletes and some 
naticnol office h6lderf>. (Komarovsky, (970) 

The need for schools to improve the resources brought to the working-class 
child i^o theme reiterated in the literature. Efforts must be made to improve 
coreer counseling and to reoch the parents for^ support. 

Much is said of the crisis of the coUeges and ghetto schools, both appar- 
ently requiring growing investments of societ/s resources. Does anyone 
for a moment think that the quality of education in the working-class 
schools in this country— both public and parochial— is any better? That 
the slaughter of humon potential 6nd sensibility ispny less severe? Or 
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0 crisis gf identity equot iivnognitude to that of the children of the 
It middle class or , those of ghetto is rK>t going on among the youth , 
of Ihe wdlrklng class? (Simon and Gagnon, 1970) 

Working With Girls 

While waiting for the entire school system to improye, counselors and others 
con ta(<e jndividuQl responsibility for iielping^ girts achieve a new sense of thenD- 
setves and their potentiati TKese activities con be undertaken by the counselor 
separately ct in conjunction with the classroom teacher* Many of these activities 
can and should be tied to career education curricutums (Verheyden-Hilliard, 1978)* 
.The simplest kind of awareness activities can be a real eye opener to the youngster 
who hos never thought through the consetfuences of accepting withKXJt examination 
the IrodHionat ossumptions dbout the roles cf women and men (Katunian et at,» 
J97S)* 

By using both objective and subjective methods, the counselor con t»'ing girls 
a new perception of ^e possibilities open to women (Zuersher, 1975)* The 
subjective dpprbcich might be classified under the conscicjsness'raising techniques 
~'of^tlTfe~^omerfsnm — I t-is-a-^way ^to JiqIp -Wgjgbgi^ltecome aw are o f their 

commonly shored experiences of stereotyping and discrim^nation*^dapTiSt1onsirf- 
this hove been tried with schoolchildren* The message of the research is that with 
skill ond .commitment on the part cf the aduit, change in perception con be 
ochiev^ (Guttentag and Bray, 1976; Harris, 197^^? Thoni et al*, 1972)* The 
objective approach involves studying the evidence outside one's own experi^et 
^SWhat are J he real statistical, expectations for work? What can happen to the 
woman who is finonciafly dependent on someone else? What can be learned from a 
presentation of history; peydiol^gy, sociology, and anthropology. If not from a 
^ female viewpoint, atjeast with woman and not just man included in the discussion? 

Schoolchildren are not too young to be exposed to the concepts that may 
affect them profoundly* For^ example, Juonita Kreps, Secretary of Commerce, 
suggests^ thot as the service sector of the economy continues to grow, part-ti[ne 
work Is likely to Increase dramaticafly* She also suggests that^**flej<time,** which 
extends the period of time during which the usual futl*time joh can be completed, 
will become more popglor (Kreps, 1976); These ideas may be particularly useful in 
facilitating the discussion of careers with ^rls who now ore unaware of the 
realities of t|ie adult w<ynarfS life and assume they wilt .always only be mothers ^nd 
homemakers* ^ 

^ Special workshops tp help gi^ls avercotne sex role barriers have most often 
' been held at the college level* Clearly, If girls are to develop their full potential, 
cloilege is too (ate Jf only because many girls r>ever get there and those who do 
usually limit their options to the traditlonol ^'f^de^ cgreers* Workshops for girls 
* should be. port of every high school, junior Nqh school, and elementary school 
counselor's repertoire of activities (Britton ond Elmore, I976i Verheyden^Hiltiord,* 
1976); : - ' ' , , 

An hsve inextricably interwoven with coteer exploration is the importance of 
equol presentatlop^Lrole models in picture, text, and discussion. For the white 
ethnic girl, tbs^ pr^ntattons should include models of outstnrtdlng women from 
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various ethnic groups who have mode, significant contributions to American and 
other societies. . This question of equal representation of male and female role 
models has serious implications for career choice. Plost showed a slide/tope pres- 
entation of two unfamiliar occupations to 600 eighth grode students, one pictured 
wiih a female and the ather with o male; both boys and girls chose the occupation 
that hod their $ome-sex model. Counselors must look at their career education and 
occupational and vocotiooal moteriols with a careful eye. Those that do not'sho\^' 
women in equal numb€jrs and in on equal range of activities are not likely to be 
meaningful to girls. 

Helping Her Parents Help Her 

^ Helping ^rls also means helping their parents to understand the chonging 
roles oT women. As has been suggested elsewhere in this paper, there is probably 
more readiness to su(^rt increased options for girls thon the stereotypes would 
leod us to believe (Lopato, 1976). 



The research on ethnic families tells us that women may be changing faster 
than men. However, changes in behavior and expectotior^s thot men may not wont 
"to^^jce in their wives, they may be prepared to encourage in their daughters. A 
program that was working to improve apprenticeship training programs for women 
(Moppi 1974) provides some insight on one kind of effort that may be most 
successful in reoching the father of the white ethnic girl. In the apprenticeship 
progrom, films were shown to union members wfth the goal of changing, their 
beliefs thot only men were "breadwinners and the serious workers, who should 
therefore get the opportunities when there were not enough to go around.*' The 
project repeatedly found thot discriminatory action did not stem from malice, but 
*'from sincerely held beliefs based on ideals of what family and employment 
patterns ought to be rather then real facts.'' When hard facts on women head;* of 
households and women in poverty were presented, there was a shift in attitudes. 

Parents of white ethnic Americort^^girls need not only information on work 
patterns of American women, but reseordi on sex roles and the limiting effect that 
traditional nnodels con hdve on their daughters and their sons. If meaningful, long- 
range support is to be gained for the daughters, the parents need to know what is at 
stoios. If 0 girl )s expected to assume household tasks of ter school, her parents may 
see the extracurricular activities of athletics and clubs as frivolous. The counselor 
can help here with information on how these activities ore crucial to developing 
independence and feelings of self*worth as well as providing opportunities for 
coreer exploration. 

If pcyents assume that their daughter will marry and therefore need not 
explore educational and career paths, a counselor con help with information on the 
reality of the American womorfs life and the even, more important question of 
helping their daughters develop their full potential. 

In 0 family where the motKef * is already working outside the home, the 
couns'elor con help by being aware of what the mother's work is, how the mother 
feels about it, and how the daughter feels about it. If the mother feels her work to 
• be unrewarding both emotionally and economically, there is little reason to expect 




the daughter to ospire to work unless she con expect a different and/or better pdd 
kind of work* Hoping to be ^'token core of" while mintfing one's own fqpiily moy 
seem the only way out to such, o girt unless she is tielped to develop real educational 
and career plans* 

This brings the counselor once more to the crucial issue of whether she or he 
witt allow a girt to continue to believe that marrio^e is a guaranteed lifelong 
^ security blonket and, niore importantly, even if it ts, is that all the personal 
achievement she ospires to? 

Economic need is certainly a basic reason for working, but it is not the only"" 
reoson* The importance of' being all one con be and contributing all one can to the 
conrvnunity^ the Nation, and the world is not to be trivialized or ignored because 
one is a white ethnic girl* ' 

PRESERVICE AND INSERVICE TRAINING FOR COUNSELORS 

The need for counselor training on the special needs of girls end women at 
both the inservice ond preservtce levels has been stated repeatedly* The literature 
indicates that this need has been recognized but not met* For e)«imple, a surve/ of 
counselor training institutions conducted in 1976 (Verheyden-Htlliard) revealed that 
although 69 percent of the responding institutions believed that training counselors 
to be responsive to the special needs of women and girts was "critical" and 'Very 
important," only 22 percent of the counseling departments hod ony courses on this 
subject* 

Ideally, every counselor education coucse should be reviewed for sex btos and 
stereotyping, not to mention discriminatory treatment of the subject of girls "and 
women either by commission or omission* In oddition, there should be courses that 
directly address the needs of girls and women* These courses should moke 
counselors aware of the differing backgrounds that may impinge <x\ each girl's 
perception of her choice of optioris^ but, more importantly, courses should increase 
counselors' understanding of their responsibility to help every girl, regardless of her 
bockgtound, to explore her aspirations, potential, ond path to ochievement* 
Counselors must be helped to explore their own potential for .a priori censorship of 
a girl because ot wnat they perceive as her cultural background* 

Inservice training should explore these same concerns* Even hour-ond-o-holf 
workshops on s«x role stereotyping have been shown to chorine attitudes and 
behovior (Bown%h and Nickersorl^ 1975)* Matericds for self-training dso exist* In 
addition^ mony school systems ore involved in Title IX training through the 
federally funded Title IV Sex Desegregation Assbtonce Centers ond Sex Discrimi- 
notion Training Institutes or through wv^rkshops sponsored by the WometVs Educa- 
tlonol Equity Act, or by loccJ school systems or State educotlonol agencies* 

MOVING FORWARD 

It is easy to say that the schools ore only a part of a girl's life and that there 
is little they can do to counteract the forces that pressure her in other directions, 
but there is another way to view the situation* Although schools may not be able to^ 
control the stereotyped information that youngsters get from other sources, they 
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can HTKike o different kind of InfcM'nrKition ovoilqble^through school personnel and 
school resources. School people con be willing to soy that they dorft know oil the 
onswers but that they will help students find out. When they do thot, they hove 
identifted themselves as o, resource person the student con tum to— ond thpt muy be 
the best kind of support thot any counsels or coring adult con offer o white ethnic 
girl, or ony girl, in helping her to explore the possibility of ochieving the dreams 
beyond tradition. , 

^RECOMMENDATIONS 

^ All programs, policies, ond proctices of oil Government agencies should be 
mviewed in an ongoing manner for their effect on women in generol ond on the 
woririen and girls of individuol groups ond cultures for effect on assisting or inhibit- 
ing development of full poteniioi. , ' 

' Research should be conducted discover the differences between the girl 
who actively prepares and corries out on educotlonol/coreer development program 
ond the girl who relies on stereotypic preporotion for traditionol roles. This 
research should be corried out cross^culturolly ond within cultures ond groups, ond 
the results should be widely dissemirxited through culturol orgonizcitlons ond 
populdr HTKigozines. 

Reseorch should be conducted to discover the best methods of encouroging 
parents' to support, both embtionolly ond finonciolly, the coreer preporotion ond 
develop^nent of their daughters. This research should be carried out cross- 
cultural!^/ and within cultures and 9'oups. 

Seria>s, quolity troining should be provided to vocotionol education teochers 
in^hie classrooms ot the building level, porticulorly those who hove been teoching 
nKile-intepsive courses, to assist them in their efforts to welcome ond support the 
incoming femole student.. 

A research ogendo should be developed to discover woys to moke the 
presently r^ole-Intensive vocotionol educotiort programs more occeptoble ond 
avoiloble to girls and women. The reseorch should especiolly ottock the concept 
thot mole-intensive vocotionol education oreos ore not *1odylike** or "opproprlote^ 
as courses of study for girls or careers for women. 

i \ 

sulcus, (polity troining of counselor educotors, vocotionol counselors, ond 
counselorsUt the jurAor high school feeder schools should be developed ond imple- 
mented toldedl with recruitment of girls and women into nontroditionol courses of 
study, witn^the^ changing roles of women in today's society, ond with owareness of 
their own stereotypes of the white ethnic Amerlcon girl ond of sex stereotyping in 
generol. \ 

Studies of , the contributions of women of white ethnic groups to Americon 
society ond the world should be undertaken. Mlni-biogrophies should be developed 
for wide cSsseminatlon to schoolgirls. These would serve as role models for both 
girls of o pcrtlculor culture and girls of oil groups. 

Develcpmeni and dissemlnotlon of. exemplory^moteriols bosed cn oil of the 
obove research should be onNIE priority. 
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. APPENDIX a 
SAMPIS OP HlE-FUNDiSD^PRbJECTS 



fhe projects listed in this appendix Include institutional grantst 
contract amrdSt ud small and large research grants in progress during 
tj9dO* 3he projects selected for this list are expected to be of special 
interest to the readers of the proceedings from the minority vomen^s con* 
ferenoes and are culled f^om a much larger set of awards relevant to 
minority and ironen*8 isviues* They should not be concidered representative 
of all HIE^sponsored mlnoVity* and ^vomen*related projects * Obviously t 
although HIE viU continue to fund projects thrE address, similar issues and 
the problems of these target pop^latioiist the specific substantive areas 
rwLd -focusL of Inquiry will change from year to year* 

Headers interested in -more vtcomprehensive and detailed information 
concerning NIE*spcnsored research on minority and vomen^s issues are invit- 
ed to. irrlte fbr the fbllovlng publications ftom: Publications Office/ The 
National Institute of Educationt 1tOO I9th Street N*W*» Washingtont D*C* 
20208* " ^ 



2* 
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Minorities and Women*8 Program 

A compendium of bilingual education and related projects 



Sex equity In education: 
tHons* 



NIE-sponsored^ projects and xvublica- 



The projtiacts In 'the folloving list are arranged according to the program 

groups monitoring them: Teaching and Learning (TftL) t Dissemination ana 

Improvement of Practice (DlP)t and Educational Policy and Organization 

(EPO)* ^ , . . 
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Io«tl7n* VA 22^ 


Bttdins ft * 

Sti>4lM* TftLi 
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IztfOMtlQII MlVlCMl 

teohnletl •••Ittaoctt toll- 
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- \ 
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Increasing partici^ 
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An alternative model . 
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opportunitiea 
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